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T had now lost nil commRTid of myself, and, after ringing the bell to have 
the door opened, I seized him by the liair of the head. — Page 63. 
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A Boiling Stone** came tumbling across my track. There waa 
A orystalMne sparkle about it^ prodaiming it no oommon pebble. 

I took it up ; and aDbmitted it to esaunination* It proved to be 
a diamond I 

A diamond of the ^ first water/' slightly encrusted with quartz — 
needing but the chisel of the lapidary^ to lay bare its brilliant beau- 
ties to the gaie of an admiring world. 

Cfaarlea Beach Is the propnetor of this precions gem : I but the 
artizan^ entrusted with its setting. 

If my sliare of the task lias been attended with labour — it lias 
been a " labour of love /' for whidi I shall feel amply rewarded, in 
listening to the congratulations which are due — and will certainly 
be given^to the luoky owner ai the " Boiling Stone" — ^the finder 
of Lost Lenore.'* 

if AYNE REID. 

aKRRARD S 0BM8, BUCKS. 
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LOST LENOEE. 



Thb first important event of.mj lifb traa^red m the SSnd Mey, 
1881. On that day I was bora. 

Six weeks after, another event oocured, which no doubt exerted 
m influence over my destiny : I was christened Rowland Stone. 

From what I have read of ancient history — priooipallj ae ipven 
by the Jews — I have reason to think, that I am descended from an old 
^ and illustrious family. No one can refule the evidence I have for be- 
lieving : that some of my ancestors were in existenoe many him- 
drcd years ago. 

The simple fact that 1 am in existence now is sufficient proof 
that my family is of a decent, ancient and noble, as that oi any 
other on earth. 

Perhaps there is no family, in its wanderings and struggles to 
wards remotest posterity, that has not experienced every vicissi- 
tude of fortune ; sometimes standing in the ranks oi ihe great : 
and in the lapse of ages descending to the lower strata of the social 
scale, and there becoming historically lost. 

I have not yet found it recorded, that any individual of the 
&mily to whkh I belong ever held a very high positicii — ^not, ia 
fikit^ siooa one of them named Noah oonstroeted a peculiar kind of 
sailing crafty of which he was full owner, and obtain. 

It wss my misfortone to be brought into ezistenee at a psriod of 
the world's history, when my fiither would be thought by many to 
be s man in ^' humble ciroumstances of He nsed to earn an 
honest living by hard work. 

He was a saddle and harness-maker in an obscure street in the 
eity of Dublin; and his name was William Stone. 

When memory dwells on my lather, pride swells up in my soul ; 
for he was an honest, temperate, and industrious man, and was 
very kind to my mother and his children. I should beau unworthy 
ion, ttoiiftlwlpiikto atthaxftmembranoa <mC aush a £Atheri||p^ . 
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There was nothing very remarkable in the character of my 
mother. I used to think different once ; but that was before I arrived 
al the age of mson. I rned to thmk that she delighted to thwart my 
ohildish mdinations— more than wns neosastfy & lier own happi- 
ness or mini. Bui this was probably a fimlt of my wayward 0ui- 
cy. I am wlUfng to think so now. 

I was a little wllliil ; and no doulit caosed her mnoh tronble. I 
am indined to believe, now tbtt aha treated me lundly enong^H- 
perhaps better than I deserved. 

I remember, that^ np to the time I was eight years of age, it was 
the work of two womm to put a cleafi riiirt upon my bac^; and 
the operation was never performed by tliem witlioat a long and vio- 
lent struggle. This lemembrance, along -with several others of a 
like nature, produces upon me the impression, that my parento. 
must have humoured my wliims— too much, dtlier for my good or 
their own. 

When 1 was yet very young, they thought that I was distinguish- # 
ed from other children by a, penchant^ foi suddenly and secretly ab- 
senting myself from those, whose duty it was to be acquainted with 
my whereabouts. 1 often ran away from home to find playmates ; 
and ran away from sehool to avoid the trouble of learning my les- 
sons. At this time life, so strong was my propensity lor escap- 
ing from any scene 1 did not like, and betaking myself to such as 1 
deemed more congenial to my tastes, that 1 obtained the soubriquet 
of The RoUing Stone. 

Whenever I would be missing lirom borne, the Inquiry wotdd be 
nmde : ^ Where is that RotDng Stone f and this inquiry being of- 
ten pat in file school I attends, tiie phrase was aiso applied to me 
' there, in short it became my ^ nick-name." 

Perhaps, I was a little vain of tlie appellation; for 1 certainly 
did not try to win another ; but, on the contrary, did mndi to con- 
vince everybody, that the title thus extended to me was perfectly 
appropriate. 

My father's fimiily oonsistsd of my parents, a brother, one year 
and a half younger than myself; and a sister, about two yean 

younger still. 

We were not an unhappy family. The little domestic cares, such 
as all must share, only strengthened the desire for existence— in or- 
der that they might be overcome. 

My father was a man without many friends, and with fewer ene- 
BttlwyLigjE , yas a person who attended to his own besiaess, and 
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said but little to any one. He had a talent for silence ; and had 
the good sense not to neglect the ez6n»«o of it^aa many do the 
l>68t gifU Nafcare htm bestowed upon them. 

He died when I was about thirteen years old ; and» as soon as 
he was gone from U8» sorrow and misfortune began for the first timA 
to show themselves hi our house. 

There are many ikmilies to whom the loss of a paMt may be no 
great calamity ; but ours was not one of them ; and* young as I was 
at the time^I had the sense to kno v that thenceforward I should 
have to war with the world alone. 1 liad no confidence in my moth- 
er's ability to provide for hei children ; and saw that, by the death 
of my father, 1 was at onee elevated irom the condition of a child 
to that of a man. 

After his decease, the work in the shop was carried on by a 
young mnn named Leary- — a journeynum saddler, who had worked 
with my father for more than a yeai' pn^vious to his death. 

I was taken from school ; and put to work with Mr. Leary who 
undertook to instruct me in the trade ot a harness-maker. 1 may 
say that the man displayed considerable patience in tiying to teach 
me. 

He also assisted my mother with hin counsel — which seemed 
guided by a genuine rejjard for our interest?^. He managed the 
business in the sh(»p, in wiiat appeared to be the lu st manner possi- 
ble ; and the proilLs of hi^ labour were punctually Landed over tu 
my mother. 

For several we^ after my iather^s death, everything was con- 
ducted in a manner mndi more pleasant than we had any reason 
to expect ; and the loss we bad sostained seemed not so serious to 
our future existencey as I bad at first anticipated. 

All of our acquaintances thought we were exceedingly fortunata 
in liaving such a person as Mr. Leary, to assist us in carrying on the 
business. Host of the neighbours used to speak of him in the 
highest terms of praise; and many timee have! heard my mother 
afHrm : that she knew not what would beoome of u% if deprived of 
his assistance. 

Up to this time Mr. Leary had imiformly treated me witji 
kindness. 1 knew of no cause for disliking him , and yer I did ! 

My conscience often rebuked me with this unexplained antipathy, 
for I believed it to be wrong; but for all that, I could not h*l{> it. 
I did not even like his appearance ; but, on the contrai-y, thought 
^im tiie inost hi4aau% pers^ 1 had aver beheld. Other pfifiple had a 
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differeDfc opinion ; and I tried to believe that I was guided by pre- 
judice in forming my judgment of him: i knew he was not to 
bUune for his personal appearance, nor for any other of my firacies ; 
but n<me of these eonslderatioas qoiild prevent me from hiiting 
Matthew Xieary ; and in troth I did bate him. 

I could not conceal my dislike-^eTen from bim ; and I will do 
him the justice to state that he appeared to strive hard to over- 
come it with Idndness. All his eSms to aoeomplish tills were in 
vun; and only resulted In increasing my antipathy* 

Ti me passed. Mr. Leary daily acquired a greater control of the 
affiurs of oar ftmily ; and in proportion as his inftienoe over my 
mother increased, so did my hostility towards him* 

My mother strove to conquer it, by reminding me of his kind* 
ness to all the family — the interest he took in our common welfare 
—the trouble he underwent in teaching me the business my father 
had followed — ^and his undoubted morality and nood habits. 

I could not deny that there was reason in her arguments ; but my 
dislike to Mr. iieary was independent of reason } it had sprung from 
instinct. 

It soon became evident to me, that Mr. Leary would, at no dis- 
tant period, become one of the family. In the belief of my moth- 
er, younger brother, and sister, he seemed necebsary to our exist* 
ence. 

My mother was about thirty-three ye^rs of age ; and did not ap- 
pear old for her years. She was not a bad looking woman — be^ 
aides, she was mistress of a house and a business* Mr. Leary pos- 
ttssed neither. He was but a journeyman saddler; but |t was 
soon very evident, that he intended to avul himself of the oppor- 
tunity of marrying my mother and her bnsineaa, and becoming the 
master of botfa^ 

It vas equally evident that no eflbrti of mine could prevent him 

from doing so; for, in the opinion of my mother, he was every 
jthing required for supplying the loss^of her first husband. 

I tried to reason with her ; but must admit, that the only argu- 
ments I could adduce were my prejudices; and I was too yow^ to 
use even them to the best advantage. 6ut had they been ever so 
just, they would have been thrown away on my father's widow. 

The many seeming good traits in the character of Mr. Leary, and 
his ability for carrying on the work in the shop, were stronger ar- 
guments than any I could urge in answer to them. 

My ^p^osition tq ijiarriage — npw qpeuiy tftiked a^ut-7 
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only engendered ill-wiii in the mind of my mother- and created a 
coldness, on her part, towards myself. When finally convinced of 
her intention to become Mrs. Lmuj, I stroTe bard to overoome my 
prejudices agiunst the man ; ibr I was fully aware oi tbe infloenee 
ne would have over me as a step-fiither* 

It was aU to DO purpose. I hatedllr.Leary^andooiildiiodidp 

it. 

As soon as my mother had definitely made known to me her 
intention of marrying him, I &lt a strong inclinstion to strengthen 
my reputation as a ru&away : by ronning iway from imne. Bot 
rooh an exploit was then a little too grud Ibr a boy of my age 
to undertake — with much hope of succeeding in its aooomplish- 
ment. I did not like to leave home, and aflerwsrds be eompelied 
to return to it — when 1 might be worse off than erer. 

I formed the resolution, therefore, to abide in my mother's — soon 
to be Mr. Leary's — honsn ; nnti! circum8tar!co«? shnuld force me to 
leave it ; and that such circumstances, would ere loii^ arise, i had a 
painful presentiment. As will be found in tbe sequel, my present- 
tment waa too faithfully fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER IL 

A &UDD£N CHANa£ OF CHA&ACTSa. 

Never have I witnessed a change so great and sudden as came over 
Mr. Leary, after his marriage with my mother. 

* Ha WM no kmger the luimble jourueyman^with the deporl* 
ipenfe of a respectable yom;^ fellow atriving to vetain a altiiatioDi 
and gain friends by good conduct* Hie very dav after the wed 
ding, his behayiour waa that of a vaint selfish, overbearing plebeian^ 
anddenly raised from poverty to wealth. He no lunger spoke to 
me in his former feigned tone of kindness; but with threats, in a 
oommanding voioe, and in accents &r more authoritative^ than my 
father had ever used to me. 

Mr. iieary had been hitherto industrious ; but was so no^kmcer* 
He commenced, by employing another man to work in the shop 
with me ; and plainly expressed by his actions that his share in the 
business was to be the spending of the money we might earn. 

Up to that time, he had passed among his acquaintances as a 
temperate man ; but in less than three weeks after his marriage he 
came home drunk on as many occasions; and each time spoke to 

• mv mother in an insultinf^ and cniel manner. 

I took no troiibh> to conceal t'rorn Mv. Leary my opinion of him 
and his conduct ; and it soon became evident to all, that he and I 
could not remain lons^ as members of the same family. 

Our difficulties and misunderstandings increased : until Mr. Leary 
declared that I was an ungrateful wretch — unworthy of his care; 
that he could do nothing with me ; and that I should remain no 
longer in his house ! 

He held a long consultation with my mother, about what was to 
be done with me— the result of which was^ that I was to be sent to 
asa. I knew not what aiguments he need ; but they were eflfeotuai 
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with my mother : for she gave^ consent to his plans ; and 1 was 
shortly ader bound apprentice to Captain John Brannon, of the ship 
<*' Hope,*' tiiding between Dablis mod N«w OriaMW. 

The sea is the plaoe for you, my lad," Mid Mr. Leary, after the ii^ 
denture had been eicned^ binding me to CSeptein Brennon. ^Aboud 
of a eUp^ yon wlU learn to eonduet youmlf in a proper manBer, 
and treat your auperiora with respect. You are going to a aehool, 
where yon will be tauglit eometmn^ whether you are willing to 
learn it, or not." 

Mr. Leary thought, by sending me to sea, he was obtaining some 
revenge for my ill-will towards him ; but he was mistaken. Had 
he Icnown what pleasure the arrangement gave me, he would, per- 
haps, have tried to retain me a little longer working in the shopw 
As 1 had already resolved to leave home, I was only too glad at 
being thus sent away — instead of having the responsibility of an 
in(] iscretion restinii^ on myself. 1 had but one cause for recrret ; and 
that was leavin^^ my mother, brotheTi and sister^ to the tender mer- 
cies of a man like Mr. Leary. 

But what was 1 to do 1 1 was not yet fourteen years of age, and 
could not have protected them tVoiii liiin by staying at home. The 
hatred between us was mutual ; and, perhaps, when his spite was no 
longer provuked by my presence, he might treat the rest of the 
family better. This was the only thought ikit condoled me ou 
parting with my relatives. 

1 emild do nothing but yield to eircumstanoes, leave them to their 
destiny, whatever ml was to be, and go forth upon the world in 
search <^ my own. 

My brother bore our fitther^s name, William Stone. He was a 
fair-haired, blue-eyed boy, with a mild, gentle disfioaition, and was 
liked by everyone who knew him. He never did an action contrary 
to the expreasidd wishes of thoee who had any authority over him ; 
and, unlike myself, he was always to be found when wanted. He 
never tried to shirk his work, or absent himself from school. 

My little sister, Martha, was a beautiful child, with curly flaxen 
hair ; and I never gazed on anything more beautiful than her large 
deep bltie eyes, wfcuoh seemed to express all the mental attributes 
of an atigel. 

It pained much me to leave little Martha — more thau parting 
either with my mother or brother. 

My mother wislicjd to furnish me with a good outfit; but was 
prevented from doing so by Mr. Leary — who said that ha could not 
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$thtd ih» eapeoM. Hedeoimdy monoTer, tint I dki not destiTa 

/ it 

Afler my box wss Sdnt abonitf the ship, and I was ready to follow 
it, little W illie and llCartha were loud ia their grief ; aad I kad to 
tear myself awaj from their presence. 

When it came to parting with my mother, she threw her arms 
around me ; and exiclaimMl, My poor hoy, yoa §hiUl not leave 
jne !" 

Mr. Leary gave her a glunoa out of his sinister eyes, which had 
the effect of suddenly subduing this expression of griel^ and "we 
parted in silence and tears." 

Often, and for hours, have I thought of that parting scene ; and 
wondered why and how Mr. Leary had obtained so great an in* 
fluence over the mind of my poor mother. 

I once believed that she had a will of her own, with the courage 
to show it — an opinion that had been formed from observations 
made dnring die life of my &ther; but since her marriage with 
Mr. Leary, she aeemed afiraid of giving utterance to a wora, (3iat 
might expresa indepmdence, and ulow^ hka, not only to apedi but 
think for her. 

I knew that she had much afieotion fbr all of no, her diildrei^ 
and her re^t at thus sending me^ at so early an age to enoonnter 
the hardships of a long voyage must have been deep and ainoere. 

I knew that her heart was nearly breaking at that moment The 
expression d l^er fotnres, and the manner which she rung my hand, 
told me so ; and yet the passion of my grief waa not equal in 
power to that of her fear for the frowns of Mr. Leary. 

My amiable step-father accompanied me to the ship, which was 
lyin^ in Dnhlin Bay ; and on our way thither, he became rrmeh px 
cited with drink. He was so elated with whiskey, and with the 
idea tfiat I was going away, that he did not speak to rne in his usual 
unpleasant tone. On the contrary, he seemed all kindness, until 
we had got aboard the ship. 

"Now my little * iiuliiug Stone,'" said he, when about to take 
leave of me, " you are going to have plenty of rolling now ; and 
may you roll so far away, as never to roll across my path again." 

He appeared to think this was very witty : for he was much 
amused at what he had said, and laughed long and loudly. 

I made no reply, until he waa in the boat, which was about to 
above off (torn the abip: wlien looking over the biilwark% I ctUed 
after bim:— 
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"Mr. Leary ! if you iil-use my mother, brother, or fiater^ in mj 
absence, I will certainly kill you when I come back.^ 

Mr. Leary made no reply, further tima ta aoawer ffid with 0 
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CHAPTBB III. 

•fOBlAr JACK. 

Thuoi hm been eo nian^ stories told of the sofibringe of boyi^ 
when firat aent to 86% that I ehall not dwell long on thoee that 
befell myaelf. 

What a world to me wis that ehip ! I little Imew, before it be* 
came my home^ how many great men there were in the world* Bj 
great men, I mean those high in authority over their fellows. 

I went aboard of the ship, with the idea that ray positon in it 
would be one which ordinary people might envy, i was j^uided 
to this opinion by something said by the captain, at the time tha 
indentures of my apprenticeship were being signed. No sooner 
were we out to sea, than I learnt that there were at least a dozen 
individuals on board who claimed the rin;ht of commanding my 
services ; and that my situation on board was so humble, as to 
place me far beneath the notice of the captain in command. 1 iiad 
been toid that we were to be friends ; but before we were a week 
out, I saw that should it bo my lot to be cast overboard, the captain 
might only accidently learn that I was gone. The knowledge of 
this indifierenoe to my &te was not pleasant to me. On the con- 
trary, I felt disappointed and unhappy. 

Aboard of the ship were four mates, two boatswainsi n carpenter 
and hi$ mate^ and a steward, besides some others who took a little 
trouble to teach me my duty, by giving me orders which were 
frequendy only given, to save themselves the trouble of doing 
' what they commanded me to do. 

Only one of these many masters ever spoke to me in a pleasant 
manner. This was the boatsw^ of the watch, in which I was 
placed ; who was called by his companions, " Stormy Jack," prob- 
ably for the reason that there was generally a tempest in his mind, 
too often expreMed in a storm of words* 
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For all this, Stormy Jack was eyerj iaoli » Milor, a true Bfltidi 

tar; and all know ^vhat that means. 

Perhaps I slionld have said, that all know vvhat it might have 
meant in times past ; for Stormy Jack was not a fair specimen of 
English sailors of the present day. The Tnajority of the men 
aboard of British ships are not now as they were thirty years ago. 
English sailors, in general, seem to have lost many of the peculiar- 
ities that once distinguished them from other people; and a foreign 
language is te)0 offcen spoken in the forecastle of English ships. 

To return to Stormy Jack. 

One day the carpenter had ordered me to bring him a pannikin 
of water. Leaving a job on which I had beeti set to work hj 
Stormy Jaek, I started to obey. In doing so, I flight the eye of 
the latter, who was standing a little to one side, and had not been 
seen by tiie carpenter as he gare me the order. 

Stormy shook his head at< me^ and pointed to the work he had 
himself ordered me to perform, in a msaner that plainly said, ^ go 
at it again." 

I obeyed this interpretation of his signal, and resumed my task* 

Did you hear what I said 1" angrily shouted the carpenter. 
" Yes, sir," I answered. 

" Then why do you not start, and do what I told yom ?" 

I stole a sly glance at Stormy Jack, and seeing upon his &oe a 
smile, approvinc^ of what I did, I made bold to answer, in a some» 
what brii<?que manner, that I had other work on hand; and,,mor&> 
over, it was not my business to wait upon him. 

The carpenter dropped his adze, caught up his. measuring rule, 
and advanced towards me. 

He was suddenly stopped by the strong hand of Stormy placed 
firmly on his shoulder. 

"Avast!" said the sailor, "don*t you molest that boy at his 
work. If you do, I am the one to teach you manners." 

The carpenter was a man who knew " how to choose an enemy ;" 
and with such wisdom to guide him, he returned to his own work, 
without resenting in any way the disok he had thus met with. 

The ihct that I ^a^/relused to ober the oarpenter, and that 
Stoimr Jacic had interceded in my bohai^ became Imown amongst 
the others who had been hitiierto bollying me ; and I was alw- 
wards permitted to go about the ship» without bdng the slave of so 
many mastera. 

Some time after the incideBt aboTs rdated, Stovmy Jack ehaneed 

k 

m 
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to bo standing near me, and coouaeDc^d a oo&venation which was 

as follows : I 

" You are a boy of the right sort," said he, " and Pll not see 
you mistreated. I heard what you said to the lubber as brought 
you aboard ; and I always respects a boy as respects kia mother. I 
hope that man in the boat was not your fiitber.'^ 

^ No/' I answered y ''lie is my step-AHMrt" 
I thought Mawdi,'' aaldStormyy **hy his appeariiig so j^eassd 
to gat lid of yon. It's my opinkn bo one ought to h»ve moie 
than one &tl£r; but you must braoa up your spirits, my lad. 
Two or three voysM wiUmake a warn of you; and yon will then 
he able to go back home, and teaoh the lubber manners, should he 
foiget 'em. Do the heat you can ahoard hsre to learn your dnij 
and rU heap an eye on you. If any one goes to hojdng yoor com- 
pass, when you don!t desenre it, FlI teaoh him ananners." 

I thanked Stormy for his kind advioe ; and j^omiaed to do all 
• 1 €ouid to merit his protection. 

After having made a friend of Stormy, and an enemy of the 
.carpenter, I began to be more at home on the ship, and took a 
stronger interest in its mysteries and miseries. Familiarity does 
not with all things breed contempt. Tliat it should not is a wise 
• provision of Nature, for ^e accommodation of the majority of 
mankind — whose necessity it is to become familiar with many cares, 
annoyances, and disagreeable circumstances. 

Second nature, or habit, is only acquired by familiarity ; and 
seamen beeome so familiar with all that is disagreeable in a life 
on the sea, that they are never satisiied ioug with any home, but a 
floating one. The mind of youth soon becomes reconciled to cir- 
emnstanoes, however, unpleasant, nanch aooner than that of an old- 
er person; and this was probably the reason why, although greatly 
dSasatlsfied at theheginn&g of the voyage, I aocai beeame eo con- 
tented with a lifii on the aea, that I prswved it to one on land— <al 
laaa^ in a home with Ifr. Leary as my master. 
. Upon oceaaioiia, Stormy Jack pemitAed the atonn in his aonl p» 
rage a little too wildly. One of these oooasions occurred about 
two weeks before we reaohed New Orieaaa. He had got into a 
dispttte with the aaoood mate, ahoat the setting of a sail ; and both 
becoming intemperate In the use of the Quean's English, worda 
were used which had to be resented with violenee. 

The first assault was made by the mate, who aoon found that he 
was bttt-a duldin the hands of Stenny Jack. 
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The first mate happened to bo on (]( ck smolciTify his pipe, as also 
the carpenter ; and, as in duty l3oijn(l, both ran to the relief of their 
brother officer. Poor Stormy was knocked down hy the carpen- 
ter's maliet| his hauds were tied behind him, and he was dragged 
below. 

The next day I was allowed to take him his dinner, and found 
him well pleased with his situation. I was expecting to see him in 
great grief over his misfortune — ^which to me appeared vei y serious 

and was agreeably surprised to find him in better spirits than I 
tiftd 6T6r seea him belbr^. 

^ It's all rights Rowley, my boy," said ha. ^If they can aibrd 
to keep me in idleness^ and pay me wages for doing nothing, Fm 
not the one to complain. 1 m glad thk has happened^ for I never 
liked Uie first breeier, nor yet Chips ; and now rve got an oppor- 
tunity for letting them know it. I'm going to leave the ship, and 
when Fve done so, Til teach th^n manners.^ 

I expressed the opinion, that it could not he Yery pleasant to be 
kept so long in a djurk place and alone. 

^ lliat's no punishment," said Stcnrmy. Can't 1 sleep ? Pve 
been served worse than this. On a voyage to India I refused duty 
on the second week out. I was put in a p^n along with some tur- 
keys and gecf>o, and was told wiienever I would rrn to my duty, I 
should be taken out. I never gave in, and finished the voyage in 
the turkey coop. That was far worse than this; for ihf^ noiso on 
deck, with the conversation between my companions, the turkeys 
and geese, oflen used to keep me from sleep. That was a queer 
plan for teaching a fellow manners; but I did not let it succeed. 

"1 was going to say one place was as good as another, but it 
a'nt. This ship is no place for me. After wo reach New Orleans I 
shall leave it ; and if ever I come across either the first breezer, or 
parpenter, ashore, they'll both lam what they never knew afore, and 
idia^s manners. When two men are fightinff, another has no riglM» to 
interrupt dther of 'em with a hlow of a mauet^ and a man who does 
so^ has no manners, and wants teadiin'." 

I was piessed to hear Stormy say that he intended to leaYe the 
ship ; for the idea of doing so myself had often entered my thonght% 
Md had been fiivourably entertained. 

I had no great hopes of finding a better home than I had on 
board the ship; but I had been plaMd there by Leaiy, and that was' 
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sufficient reason for my wishing to leave her. He had driven m% 
from my own home, and I would not live in one of his choosing. 

T resolved, therefore, to take leave of the ship if Stormy would 
allow me to become his companion ^ and even if he should tiOtf I 
had mure than half determined upon ruuiing away. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

Two days oefoe we rea^hkL Nifw Orleans, Slormy Jack expeeaaed 
some tmm eontritioii for what hfjaid done, with en inoKiiu&lon to 
return to his duty. He was Kisisrated, and onoe more the deok waa 
enlivened by the sound of his rough manly Toioe giving the neoes« 
aary orders for working the ahipw 

I found a favourable of^rtunity of telling him, that 1 should 
Hke to go along with him. At first he objected to aid me, and 
ui^ed me to remain ; as a reason for my doing so, urging the argu-» 
ment : that a boy serving his apprenticeship was muoh better ofl 
than one wandering about without a home. 

To nie this argument was worth nothing. The idea of remain- 
ing for seven years in a situation chosen for me by Mr. Leary, was 
too absurd to be seriously entertained for a moment. I told 
Stormy so ; and he finally consented that I should go with him. 

** My reason for objecting at first," said he, was because I did 
not like to be troubled with you ; but that's not exactly the right 
sort o' feeling for a Christian to steer by. One should expect to 
liave some trouble with those as need a helping hand, and i duu t 
know why I should try to shirk from my share of it." 
' I promised Stormy, that I would try not to cause him any trou- 
ble, or as little as possible. 

«0f oourse, you will try, ' said he, or if you don% HI teaoh 
you manners." 

Stormy^s threat did not alarm me ; and our oonversation at the 
time ended — leaving me well pleased with the prospect of getting 
dear of the ship, by his sssistanee. 

8tormy's return to duty waa only a pietenee. It was done to 
deceive the officers — so that he might the more easily find an op- 
portunity of escaping from the ship. 
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Two days af^cr our arrival in the port of New Orleans, he was 
allowed liberty to go ashore ; and I was permitted to accompany 
him. The Captain probably supposed that the wages due to 
Stormy would bring him back; and the suspicion, that a boy like 
myself should wish to leave the ship^ had never entered into his 
mind. 

Several of our shipmates went ashore along with us; and the 
first thing we all thought of, was, what the reader will readily 
imaj^ine, to find a place where strong drink was sold. This is • 
usually a sailor's first thought on going ashore after a voyage. 

After having taken two or th^ gkasev with our shipmatesy 
Stormy gave me a wink, and sidled towards the door* I followed 
lilm ; and slipping unp^ts^yed into the atraely "wa tamed- • oor- 
ner, and kept oa toiFoagh several otroets until we kad «nt¥ed §k 
another part of the elty; The little that Btormyhaddnniky hadbj* 
this time only sharpened his appetite for more. ' 

Here I am/' said he, " with dear tirelve ablUagBla my pocket. 
What a spell of fiin I oonld kave^ if 'twas not m j<m i Seven 
weeks withoat'a spree, and now oan't have it because Fve you to 
take care of. Thought 'twould be so. Bowky, my boy ! seerwhat 
Fm suffering for yon. Yoo are teadung me manners, wiwther Fm 
willing to larn 'em or not.** 

I allowed the sailor to go on uninterrupted with his storm of * 
complaints; although there was a reflection in my mind, that if f 
was keepiog him from getting drunk, the obli^^tion was not ail on 
my side. 

Stormy had but twelve shillings, and T half-a-erown, which the 
Captain had given to me before coming ashore. 

It was necessary that something ^ould be done, before this 
money should be all spent. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the sailor need not have felt any 
apprehension, about being out of money. He could easily get em- 
ployment in another vessel ; but as matters stood, Stormy was 
afraid of being caught, should he attempt to join another ship— be* 
fore that from which he had deserted had taken her departnrs <rom 
the port. If eanght^ Stormy knew he woold be punished; and this 
rendered him a trilie serions. 

Tbe next day we passed in wandering about As city — tsking 
oare to avoid all plaeea where we would be likely to meet withany 
of the dBoenfi or men of the Hope.** 
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Stormy's thoughts were all day in a fearful storm, cozxuningled 
with anxiety as to what wc should d • t*> make ;l ]i\ in^r. 

"On your account, Rowley," said he, lin iiuL iiii^iiH lined for a 
spell on shore, if I could find anything to do, but that's ihc trou- 
ble. There's not much work ashore, that would be proper for au 
honest man to bear a hand in. What little of such work there is 
here^ is donfo by darkies ; while white men do all the oheatinff and 
scheming. Howsomever, lad, we must try to get at something.** 

The next day Stormy did try ; and obtained work at riggmg a 
new ship, that had just been launched. The job would last for a 
month. The wages were good ; and the storm in Stormy's mind 
had now subsided into an agreeable calm. 

We sought a cheap lodging-house^ not fkr from where his work 
was to be performed ; and that evening the sailor indulged in a 
pipe and a glass^ £rom which he iiad prudently refrained during all 
the day. 

I was unwilling that the burden of supporting mo should be 
borne by my generous protector; and being anxious to do some* 
thing for myself, I asked him what I should go about. 

"I've just been thinking of that," said he, "and I believe Fve 
hit upon an idea. Suppose you sell newspapers? I see many lads 
about your age in that business here; and they must make some- 
thing at it. It's not hard wurk ; b(;sides, it apjH'.irs to be very res- 
pectable. It is a lit'rary business, as no boy &htiuld be 'shamed of.'* 

I approved ot thti plan, and joyfully a^n-eed to give it a trial. 

lUwas arranged that the next morning 1 should go to thcodiee of 
a daily paper — buy a bundle of copies ; and try to dispose of them 
at a profit. 

Early the next morning, Stormy started off to his work on the 
ship, and I to a newspaper office. 

I reached the place too early to ^t out the papers ; but found 
several boys waiting like myself. I joined their company, listened 
to them, and was much interested in their conversation, without 
very clearly comprehending what they were talking about 

I could distinctly hear every word they said ; but the meaning 
of the words 1 knew not; for the most of them were slang phrases 
— such as 1 had never heard before. 

I could see that they were very fast boys— much faster than I 
was — although the " Kolling Stone" had not been lor several years 
rolling through the streets of Dublin, without learning some city 
sharpness. 
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I entered into conversation with two of the b oys, in order to find 
out somethinsr of the business of newsveuding; and could see 
from their niauner that they regarded me^ as they would have said, 
« not all thar.** 

They pretended to give me such information as I required ; but I 
afterwards learnt that they had not told me one word of truth. 

When the papers were paUishedy I went ia with the others, put 
down a half-apdollar, and received In ezohsnge the correct number 
of copies. I hurried out^ walked some distance from the offiksei 
and commenced offering my wares for sale. 

On turning down a wide street^ I met three gentlemen, each of 
whom took a copy ont of my bands and gave me a picayune In re- 
turn. 

I was doing business for myself — ^baying and selling; and in my 
aool arose a feeling of indepciidence and pride that has never been 

so thoroughly awakened since. 

I passed along the street, till I came to a large hotel, where I saw 

two other gentlemen under the verandah. 

I went up to them, offered my goods as before, and each took a 

newspaper. As one of them offered me payment for his copy, I 
had hardly the strength to hand him the paper and take the money. 
I nearly dropped to the pavement. The man wns Captain BrannoDi 
of the ship "H pe," to whom I had been apprenticed. 

I moved away from him as fast as my trembling limbs could 
carry me; and the glance which i could not help throwing over my 
shoulder, told me that I had not been recognised! 

This was the man, who had promised to treat me as his own 
son ; and yet during a long voyage had taken so little notice of me, 
that I could thus transact business with him, without being recog- 
nised. 

By twelve o'clock my work for tlie day was finished ; and I re- 
turned to the lodging-house with a dollar In picsyune pieces— hav- 
ing made a hundred per cent on my capital. 

1 was at that hour the happiest boy in New Orleans. 
. I was happy, yet full of impatience^ as 1 waited through the long 
aflernoon for the return dT Stormy Jack. 

There was pride and pleasure in the anticipation of his approval 
of my exertions^ w&en I should show him the money J had made. 
It was the first money I had ever earned— my only transactions 
with the circulating medium before that time, having been to spend 
it^ as &st as it could be obtained from a fond father. 
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I entered into an elaborate calculation by an arithmetical rule I 
had learned under the name of *' reduction," and found that I had 
made in one day, by xny own exertions, over two6hillings of English 
money. 

1 had pride — pride in my ability to make money at all, nnrl pruhi 
in my scholastic acquirements, which enabled one so young to lell 
iiow much had been gained ; for I was nut able to comprehend fully 
the amount, until I had brought it into shillings and pence. 

With burning impatience 1 waited for the return of Sloriny. 
lieing fatigued, however, 1 fell asleep, and dreamt of having made 
a fortune, and of having had a fight with Mr. Leary, in which that 
gentleman — ^to make use of Stormy's fiivoorite expreeaion — had 
been taught some mftnners.** 

When 1 awoke, I looked eagerly at a dock. It was past seven 
in the evening, and Stonny Jaek bad not retonied ! 

He bad been dne more than an hoar. The happiness I had been 
all day indulging in, suddenly forsook me ; and a sickening sensa> 
tion of lonel&ess oame over my sonl. 

I sat up waiting and watching for him until a very late hour — 
in ihot until I was driyen to bed by the landlady ; but Stonny did 
not return. 
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OHAPTSR V. 
* GOD Blip ini * 

No week of my life ever seemed so long, as tiiat night spent in 
waiting for the return of Stormj Jaclu It was not until the sun 
beams were gushing through my window in the morning, that I was 

able to fall asleep. 

By nine o'clock I was up, and out upon the streets in search of 
my companion and protector. My aearch was continued without 
success. 

I did not know the name of the ship on which be had gone to 
work ; and therefore I had no clue to hia whereabouts. In fact I 
had such a slight clue to guide me, that search was but little less 
than the pursuit of folly. 

1 did not like to V elieve that Stormy had wilUully deserted me. 

Ill my lone and friendless condition, with the memory of tlic w ay 
in which 1 had left my mother, to have thought so, would have 
made me desirous of dying. I had rather think that some serious aoci- 
cident had happened him, than that he had abandoned me to mjr 
tate^ to avoid any farther trouble I might give hiou 

Another idea occured to me. He might have been found by 
some of the officers of the Hope," and either taken aboard, or 
imprisoned for deserting. This was so probable, that for awhile I 
was tempted to go back to the ship and resume my duties. 

Reflection told me, that if he had fiillen into the hands of the 
captain, he would not leave me alone in a city like New Orleans. He 
would tell the captain where I was staying, and have me sent for 
and brought aboard. 

The only, or what seemed the best thing I could do^ was to return 
to the lodging-house, and there await the event. 

After a long weary day spent in vain sonrch for my lost compan- 
ion, I carried this idea into cfToct, and went back to the lodgings 
house. As I anticipated. StnrTiiy bad not returned to it. 

The landlady was a woman of business ; and fancied, or rather 
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believed, that my responsible protector had deserted me, leaving 
her Willi a boy to keep, and a bill unpaid. 

She askod mo if I had any money. In reply, I produeod all I 
iiad. All but one " picayune" oi' ii wob ie<^uired, for the payment 
of the score we had already run up. 

** Now, my lad," said she, " you had better try to find some 
employment, where you will earn a living. You are welcome to 
stay here to-night, and have your breakfast in the morning. You 
will then have all day to-morrow to find another home.'' 

The next morning, after I had swallowed, my breakfast^ she came 
to me and bid me an aflectionate good bye." It was a broad 
hint that she neither expected, nor wished me to stay ui her house 
any longer. 

1 took the hint^ walked out into the street, and Ibund myself in a 

crowd, but alone, with the great new world before me. 

" What shall I do ?" was the quesdon set before a full committee 
of my mental fueulties, assembled, or awakened, to deliberate on 
the emergency of the moment. 

I could he a ncwsvender no longer : for the want of capital to 
invest in the business. 

I could return to the ship, atrl perhaps get flogged for having 
run away; but I was so disappointed in thf treatment I had received 
at the hands of the captain, that nothing but extreme sutieiing 
could have induced ine to seek protection from hini. 

The restraint to which 1 had been subjected on board the ship, 
seemed partly to have emanated from IMr. Leary, and for Liiat rea- 
son was to me all the more disagrecahk*. 

1 wandered al)out the streets, reflecting on what 1 should do 
until both my braiu and legs became weary. 

I sat down on some steps leading to tiie door of a restaurant. 
My young heart was still strong, but beating wildly. 

Over &e door of a grocer^s shop in front of me, and on the 
opposite side of the street, I read tiie name ''John Sullivan.'* At 
sight of this familiar name, a glimmering of hope entered into my 
d(^airing mind. 

Four years previous to that time, the grocer with whom my 
parents used to deal had emigrated to America. His name was 
John Sullivan. Was it possible that the shop and the name before 
me belonged to this man ? 

I aroee, and crossed the street. I entered the shop^ and inquired 
of a young man behind the counter^ if Mr. Sullivan was at home. 
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^ He's up ■lainy'* iaid tlie youtli. ^ Do yoa ynsk to see him in 
particalar r 

I answend in the affirmative; and Mr. Suliivan was called 
down. 

The man I hoped to meet was, when I saw him last^ a litde man 
with red hair ; mit the individuat who answered the summons of 
the shop boy, was a man about six feet in iiis stockings, with dark 
hair and a lonff black beard. 

I saw at a glanoe, that the grocer who had emigrated from Dublin 
and the man before me were not identical^ but entirely different 
individuals. 

" Well, my lad, what do you want ?" asked the tall proprietor 
of the shop, looking down on me with a glance of curious inquiry. 

Nothing," I stammered out^ perhaps more confused than i had 
ever been before. 

"Then what have ymi had me called for? ' he asked, in a tone 
that did little to aid ine in overcoming my embarrassment. 

After much hesitation and stammering, 1 explained to him that 
from seeing his name over the door, I had hoped to find a man of 
the same name, with whuiii i had been acquainted in Ireland^ and 
who liad emigrated to America. 

"Ah I" said he, smiling irunicaily. "My father's great-grand- 
father came over to America about two hundred and fifty years 
ago. His name was John Sullivan. Perhaps you mean him 1" 
* I had nothing to say in answer to this last interrogation, and was 
turning to leave the shop. 

" Stop, my lad r* cried the grocer. " I don't want to be at the 
trouble of having come downstairs for nothing. Supposing I waa 
the John SuUivan you knew — ^what then V** 

*^ Then you would tell me what I should do/' I answered^ for I 
have neither home, friends, nor money." 

In reply to this, the tall shopkeeper commenced submitting me 
to a sharp examination— putting his queries in a tone that seemed 
to infer the right to know all I had to communicate. 

After obtaining from me the particulars relative to my arrival in 
the country, he gave me his advice in exchange. It was: to return 
instanter to the ship from which I had deserted. 

1 told him that this advice could not be fiivourably received, until 
I had been about three days without food. 

My rejoinder appeared to cause a change in his disposition 
towards me. 
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^ Willlamr said he, calling onl to hia shop-aaaistaut, <<oan't 
you find something for this lad to do for a few dayal*' 
William reckoned" that he could. 

Hr. Sullivan then returned upstairs ; and I, taking it for granted 

that the thing was settled, hung up my hat. 

The grocer had a family, living in rooms adjoiniDg the shop. It 
consisted of his wife and two children— the eldest a girl about four 

years of age. 

J was allowed to eat at the same table with themselves ; and 
soon became well acquainted with, and 1 believe well liked by, them 
all. The little girl was an eccentric being, even for a child ; and 
seldom said a word to anyone. Whenever she did speak, she was 

sure to make use of the phrase, " God help us !" 

This (expression she had learnt from an Irish servant wench, who 
was in the habit of making frequeut use of it ; imd it was bo often 
echoed by the little girl, in a parrot like manner, that Mr. Sullivan 
and his wife — at the time I joined the family were striving to break, 
her from the habit of using it. 

The servant girl, when forbidden by her, mistress ever to use the 
expression in the child's presence, would cry out: "God help us, 
Mem I I can't help it." 

Whenever the words were spoken by little Sarah — this was the 
child's name — Mrs. Sullivan would say, Sarah, don't you ever say 
^hat again. If you do, you shall be locked up in the cellar." 

*^ God help ua !" little Sarah would exclaim, in real alarm at the 
threat. 

''There you go again. Take that» and that," Mm. Sullivan 
would cry, giving the child two or three slaps on the side of the 
head. 

Oh, mother ! mother ! God help ua little Sarah would cry 
out, altogether unconscious of the crime she was committing. 

Every effort made, for inducing the child to refttan from the use 
of this expression, only caused its more frequent repetition ; and 
often in a manner so ludicrous, aa to conquer the anger of her pa- 
rents, and turn it into laughter. 

When I had heen about five weeks with Mr. Sullivan, I was 
engaged one morning in washing the shop windows, and acci- 
dentally broke a large and costly pane of plate glass. A sudden 
shock came over my spirits— one more painful than I had ever ex* 
perienced. Mr. Sullivan had been so kind to me, that to do him 
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an injury, accidentlj or otherwise, seenusd the greatort misfortune 
that oottld happen to me. 

He was up stairs at the time; and I had not the moral courage 
to face him. Had I wiuted for him to oome down, and see w hat 
had heen done, he might have said sometliing that would have pained 
me to hear: but certainly nothing more serious would have hap- 
pened, and all would have been well again. 

I must have a disposition constitutionally inclined to absconding. 
To run away, as my mother had often told me, must he my nature. 
I would rather believe than other wise ; since I do not wished to be 
charged with the voluntary indiscretion of deserting a good home. 
It was only an overwhelming sense of the kindness with which i had 
been treated, and the injury I had inflicted on my bene&Otor, that 
led me to dread an encf initer with Mr. Sullivan. 

Perhaps a l>oy with a smaller srnse of gratitude and iess sen- 
sitiveness of soul, would have acted diti'erently ; and yet would have 
acted right : for it is always better to meet a rliiliciilty boldly, than to 
flee in a cowardly manner from the responsibilities attending it. 

Little Sarah Sullivan happened to be in the shop at the time 
i broke the window. I heard her exclaim, " God help us !'* 

1 did not stay to hear any more: foi- in six seconds after, I had 
turned the nearest corner, and wa^i uuce moic homelesa in the streets 
of New Orleans. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OHCIX MOBS UFOV TBS OOXAtf • 

I DID not dislike a sea life : and would not have been dissatisfied 
with any situation on a ship, providing it had not been procured for 
me by Mr. Leary, 

On running away from Mr. Sullivan's shop, my inclination was 
to leave New Orleans in some ship; but, unfortunately, 1 knew not 
the proper manner of going to work to accomplish my desires. 

I walked along the levee, till I reached a ship, that was just bein^r 
haufed from the wnii' — evidently for the purpose of standing down 
tho river and out to sea. 

I stepped abuatd intending to apply for work; and afitr looking 
around for a while^ I observed a man who, tg all appearance, was 
the captain. 

When asked to give me some situation in the ship, he appeared 
too busy to pay any attention to my request* 

I was on a vessel proceeding to sea ; and knowing my ability to 
make myself useful, I determined not to go ashore without a hear- 
ing. 

I walked forward ; and amidst the confusion of getting the ship 
under way — where there was so much to be done — I found work 
enough to do, and took much care, while doing it, to keep out 
of the way of others — which^ to a boy aboard of a ship, is a task 
of some difficulty. 

No one seemed to take any notice of me that afternoon or even- 
ing ; and about nine o'cloci^ at night I laid down under the long 
boat, fell asleep, and slept till morning. 

I turned out at the earliest hour, and lent a hand at washing the 
decks ; hut still no one seemed to know that I was not one of the 
ship's cornpnnv ! 

At eight o'clock the crew were mustered, and divided into watches. 
My name was not called ; and the captain observing the circum- 
stance, requsted me to walk aft. 
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"Who aro you?" askerl h<^, as 1 ffrow near. 

Something whispered me not to uiuloi value myself, but to speak 
up with conHdence ; aad in answer to his demand, X told him that I 
was a Moiling Stone, 

** A Rolling Siuiie, are you ]" said tfee captain. " Well : what 
have you rolled here for 1" 

" Because I wanted to go somewhere," I answered. 

He then asked me if I had ever been at sea. ; and, on learning the 
name of the ship I had deserted, ho said that she had sailed the 
week beiore, or he would have sent be back to her. 

He concluded lila ezatnination, by giving the steward orders to 
look after me— telUiig him tliat 1 could assist in the slop work to 
be done in the cabin. 

To this arrangement I decidedly objected : declaring that I was a 
BaihTf and would not be made a euddp $$rvani/ 

I have every reason to believe, that this declaration on mj part 
elevated me several d^;rees In the captain's good opinion. 

He replied by expressing a hope, that 1 would not aspire to the 
commana of the ship ; and if not^ he would see what could be done 
for me. 

The vessel was bound for Liverpool with cotton ; and was owned 
by the captain himself, whose name was Hyland. 

I was never better treated in my ]ifc% than on board that ship. 

I was not assigned to a!iy particular occupation, or watch ; but 
no advantage was taken of this circuinstance, on the captain's part, 
to make me do too much ; or by me to do too little, 

I was generally on deck all the day ; and whenever I saw any- 
thing useful that 1 could do, it was done. 

In this way, both Wiilc hes had the aid of my valuable services — ' 
which, however, were nut always sufficiently appreciated to prevent 
a few sharp words being applied to me. But a boy aboard oi a 
ship soon learns to take no notice of such trifles. 

1 was ordered to mess with the sailmaker, who— as I afterwards 
* learnt — was directed by the captain to look well after me. 

On our arrivsl in LlTerpool, the ship was docked, and tbe crew 
went ashore ; with the exception of two men-^both strangers to 
me — who with myself were left oh board. 

One of the men had something to do with the Custom House ; 
and tried hard to induce me to go ashore, along with the rest of the 
crew. But the ship being my only home^ I was not willing to leave 
her ; and I resisted all the inducements held out by tlM Custom 
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House officer to that efibct. The captain had gone away from the 
ship, after seeing her safe into port ; but I would not le;ivo the ves- 
sel lest I F^hoiild never meet him again: for something told zne he 

was my truest triend. 

The next day he came on boacd again; and seemed rather sur- 
prised at finding me there. 

"Ah! little lioiiing Stone," said he, " Fve been inqiiiring for 
you; and am pleased to see you iiave Dut gone aahore. What do 
you intend to do with yourself?" 

^ " Stay here," 1 answered, " until the ship sails again.** 

**No, you can't stop here," said the eaptaai. "You must come 

ashore, and live somewhere— until the ship is made ready for sea." 
He continued to talk with nie for half-an-hour ; and obtained 

from me a full acoount of the ciroumstances under which 1 had leil 

my home. 

If I thought that you would staj with me, and do something for 
yourself/' said C&ptain Hyland^ after hearing my story^ I would 
endeavour to make a man of you.'* 

My reply to this was, that I preferred a life on the sea to any 
other, and that I left Captain Brannon, for the simple reason that I 
did not like either him, or the man who had placed me under his 
control. 

" Very well," said the captain, " I'll keep you awhile on trial ; 
and if you prove ungrateful for what 1 shall do for you, you will in- 
jure yourself, more than you can me." 

After this conversation, he took me ashore ; bought me a suit of 
clothes ; and then told me to accompany him to his own home. 

I found that Captain Hyland had a wife and one child — a girl 
about ten years of age. 

I thought there could be nothing in the universe more beautiful 
than that girl. Perhaps there was not. Why should not my opin 
ion on such subjects bo as correct as that of others? But no man 
living could have looked upon Lenore Hyland, without being con? 
vinccd that she was very beau li ml. 

Six weeks passed before the ship wa^ again ready for sea ; and 
diii iiig ihaL time I resided at the ca,ptain's house, and was ^he con- 
btaiit companion of his little daughter, Lenore. 

In the interval, my kind protector asked m<9 — ^whether I would 
not like to go to Dublin for a few days, and see my mother. 

I told him that the Hope*^ would then be in Dublin ; and that I 
would oertunly be handed over to Captain Brannon. 
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He reflected fur a moment; and then allowed the aubjeot to 

drop. 

1 did feel some anxiety concerning my relatives; but was too hap- 
py in Liverpool, to change my condition by ffo'mg to visit them. 

In order to satisfy my conscience, I thoiiL^ht of several reasons 
why I should not go home. They were easily found : for very idi- 
otic, indeed, 5*^ that min«l that cannot find arguments, in support of 
desires emanating from itself — whether they be right or wrong. 

I knew that in whatever state I might iiud my relatives — or what- 
ever might have been the conduct of !Mr. Leary towards them — f 
would be powerless either to aid them or punish him. 

I strove my best to make as little, trouble as possible in my new 
home, and to gain the good will of Mrs. llylaud. 1 had every rea- 
son to believe that my efforts were successful. 

Injustice to her, I should state that my task was not so difficult 
as it would have been with moat women : tar aha was a kind-heart- 
ed lady, who had the disoernment to perceive that I was anxious to 
deserve, as well as obtain her esteem. 

Before the ship was ready to sail, Lenore had learnt to call me 
brother; and when parting with her to go on board, her sorrow waa 
expressed in a manner that gave me m uch gratification. 

rerhaps it is wrong for any one to feel pleasure at the demonstra* 
tions of another's grief ; but there are circumstances when such will 
be the oase^ whether wrong or not. Unfortunate, indeed, is that 
lonely being, who has not in the wide world one acquaintanoe ftom 
whom he can part, with eyes dimmed by the bright drops o£ sor- 
row. 

There are thousands of seamen, who have wandered long and far 
from every early tie of kindred and friendship. They form no oth- 
ers ; but wander over the earth unloving, unloved and unknown— 
as wretched, reckless, and lone, as the " last man," spoken of by the 
poet Campbell. 

There is ever a bright spot in the soul of that man, who has rea- 
son to believe that there is some one, who thinks of him with kind- 
ness when far away • and that one bright spot will often point out 
\ the path of virtue — which otl^erwi^e migl)t |)iivo been passed, undis- 
covered, or unheeded. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

OHOOBIV6_A HORBS. 

The reader may justly say that I have dwelt too long on the inci- 
dents of my early years. As my excuse for having done so, I can 
only urge, that the first parts we i)lay on the stage of life appear of 
more importance to than what they really are ; and are conse- 
quently remembered more distinctly and with greater interest than 
tnosc of later occurrence. 

I will not try to offend in the same way again ; and, as some compen- 
sation for having been too tedious, 1 biudl ]>a.ss uver nearly three 
years of my existence — without occupying much space in describing 
the incidents that transpired during this period. Circumstances aid 
me ia doing so ; for these three years were spent in a tranquil, hap- 
py maimer, lliey produced no ehange in my situation ; for } re- 
mained in the same employment — in the service of Captain Hy- 
land. 

The ship Ijenore/' owned and commanded by him, was a regu- 
lar trader between Liverpool and New Orleans. 

In our voyages, the captain took as much trouble in trying to 
teach me navigation — ^and all other things connected with the pro> 
fession of the sea — as he could have done had i been his own son, 

I appreciated his kindness; and had the gratification to know 
that my efforts to deserve it met with his warmest approbation. 

At every return to Liverpool, and during our sojourn there, his 
house was my home. At each visit, my friendship for Mrs. Hy- 
land, and her beautiful daughter Lcnore, became stronger. It was 
mntuai too; and 1 came to be regarded almost as one of the 
family. 

When in Liverpool, I had frequent opportunities of going to 
Dublin to see my mother ; and with shame I confess that 1 did not 
make use of them. The attractions of mv home in Liverpool 
proved too great for me to leave it — even for a short interval. 
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1 often thought of going to Dublin ; and reflected with pride on 
the fact that I was getting to be a man, and would be able to pro- 
tect my relatives from any ill-treatment they might have received 
at the hands of Mr. Leary. With all this, I di^ not go. 

Aboard of the ship, I had one enemy ; who, for some reason not 
fully understood, seemed to hate me as hoartily, as one man could 
hate another. This wus the first mate who had been with Captain 
Ilyland for several years. 

He had m itnesscd with much disfavour the iiiterest the captain 
took in my welfare, from the time of my first joining the ship ; and 
jealousy of my influence over the latter might have had much to 
do in causing the man's antipathy towards myself. 

The steward^ sadl-maker, and one or two others^ who were jpennar 
nentlj attached to tJie vessel, were sll friends to the ** Boiling Stone^" 
the name by whidi I was generally known ; but the hostility of the 
first mate could not be removed by any efforts I made towards that 
end. 

After a time, I gradually lost the nickname of the Boiling 
Stone,'' and was called by my proper name, Rowland. I suppose 
the reason was, that my actions having proved me willing and able 
to remain for some time in one situation, it was thought that I de- 
served to be called a " Rolling Stone" no longer. 

I had bpen nearly three years with Captain Hyland, and we were 
in New Orleans — where the ship, lying at the wharf was left under 
my charge. The captain him sol f had gone to stay at a hotel in the 
city ; and T had not seen him for several days. 

The first m;ite was at this time neglecting his duty, and frequent 
ly remained over twenty-four hours absent from the ship. On one 
occasion, just as the latter came aboard to resume his duties, 1 re- 
ceived intelligence, that the captain was very ill, and wished to see 
me ashore. 

Notwithstanding this message from the capUin himself — the 
mate, whose name was Edward Adkins — refused to allow me to 
leave the ship. 

The season was summer; and I knew that many people were 
dying in the city — which was scourged at the time wit& yellow 
fever. 

The captain had undoubtedly been taken ill of that disease ; and 
disregarding the commands of the noAte, I went aidiore with all 
haste to see him. 

. I found him, as I had anticipated, suffering from yellow fever. 
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He had just sufficient cousciousness to msofmize, and bid me an 
eternal &rewell, with a slight pressure #t the liand. 

He died a few minutes after ; and a sensation came over me 
similar to that I had experienced a few years befoie^when bending 
over the cold inanimate form of my father. 

Mr. Adkins became the captain of the Lenore/' and at onoe 
gave me a di3cha^ge. My box was bent ashore ; and 1 was not 
afterwards allowed to set foot on board of the ship! 

T appealed to the Eno;lish Consul ; but could obtain no satisfac- 
tion from him. 1 could not blame the official : for tho mate was 
entitled to the command^ and consequently had the right of choosing 
his crew. 

My wages were paid me — besides some trifling compensation 
for being discharjred in a foreign port. 

Again the mo ill was before me; and the question once more 
came up : " What mn I to dol" 

I wished to return to Liverpool to see Mrs. Hyland and Lenore. 
They were to me as a mother and sister. Who should carry to 
them the sad news of their great misfortune 1 Who but myself? 

The beautiful Lenore, I must see her again. I had been &ncying 
myself in love with her for some time ; but, now that her &ther 
was dead I reflected more sensibly on the subject, and arriyed at 
the oondusion that I was a fool. I was but seventeen, and she only 
thirteen years of age ! Why should I return to Liverpool 1 I haid 
a fortune to make ; and why should I return to Liverpool. 

1 thought of my mother, brother, and sister. They were under 
the ill-treatment of a man 1 had every reason to hate. They might 
heed my protection. It was my duty to return to them. Should I 
gol 

This question troubled me for some time ; but in the end it was 

settled. I did not go. 

Many will say that I neglected a sacred duty ; but perhaps they 
have never been placed in circumstances similar to mine. They 
have never been in a foreign country, at the age of seventeen, in a 
city like New Orleans. 

There was at this time a great commotion in the place. The fife 
and drum were continually heard in the streets ; and flags were 
flying from houses in different umts of the city — indicating the 
localities of " recruiting stations. 

The United States had declared war against Mexico ; and volun- 
teers were invited to j<^n the army. 
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Amotig other idlen^ I enrolled myself. 

It was probably a very %nwiae act ; but manj llioiisanda liave 

done the same thing; and I claim an equal right with others to act 
foolishly, if so inclined. We are all guilty of wise and foolish 
actions, or more properly speaking, of good and bad ones ; and 
often when desirous of doing the ooe, it ends by our committing 

the other. ^ 

After being " mustered into the service," we were sent into the 
country to a rendezvous : where the corps to which I belonged, 
which was to form part of a cavalry regiment, received its allotted 
number of horses. 

To have pointed out a particular horse to a particu];ir man, and 
have said " that is yours," would has e given occasion for many to 
declare that partiality had been shown. For tliis reason, an ar- 
rangement was made by which each man was allowed to choose his 
own horse. 

The aiiiiiials were ranged in a line, by bemjj tied to a rail Iciicc ; 
and then wc were all mustered into rank, abuuL Lwo Imndred and 
fifty yards to the rear. It was then made known, that on a signal 
being given, each one of ns Height take the horse that suited him 
best. 

The word of command was at length given ; and a more inter- 
esting foot race was perhaps never witnessed, than came off on that 
occasion. 

I was good at running; but unfortunately but a poor judge of 

horse flesh. 

Only three or four of the company reached the fence before me ; 
an 1 1 had nearly all the horses from which to make my choice 

1 selected one, with a short neck and long flowing tail. He was 
of coal-black colour; and, in my ofrfnion, the best looking horse of 
the lot. It Was an intellectual animal — a horse of character — if 
ever a horse had any mental peculiarities entitling him to such dis- 
tinction. 

It was the first steed I ever had the chance of bestridinfr ; and the 
movement by which I established myself on his back must have 
been either very cleverly, or very awkwardly exeouted : since it 
greatly excited the mirth of my companions. 

The horse had a knack of dispensing with any disagreeable en- 
cuMibrance; and having been so long a " Rolling Stone," I had not 
yet acquired the skill of staying where 1 wiis not wanted. 

When I placed the steed between my legs, he immediately gave 
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me a hint to leave. I know not whether the hint was a strong one or 
not, but I do know that it produced the result the horse desired : 

since he and I instantly parted company. 

1 was inform''(l that the aniinnl camo from Kentucky ; and T hare 
not the least doubt about this bein^ the case; for after dealiijtjj ma 
a somersault, it started olf in the direction of the *' dark and 
bloody ground," and was oidy stopped on its journey by a six foot 
fence. 

Those who were dissatisfied with the result of their choice, bad 
pernnission to exchange horses with any other with ^^hon^ they 
could make an arrangement. 

In the eorps to which I belonged waa a young man from the State 

Ohio, named Dayton, When the acamper towards the horses 
took place, instead of running with the rest, Dayton walked leisure- 
ly along ; and arrived where the horses were tied, after every other 
indivdual in the company had appropriated a steed. The only 
horse left for Dayton had also a character — one that can only he 
described by calling lum a sedate and serious animal. 

Tliis horse had a sublime contempt for either whip w Bpnrs ; and 
generally exercised his own judgment, as to the pace at which he 
should move. Tiiat judgment equally forbid him to indulge in 
eccentric actions. 

Dayton proposed that we should exchange steeds — an offer that I 
gladly excepted. When my absconding horse was brought back to 
the camp I, made him over to Dayton, by whom he waa at once 
mounted. 

The animal tried the same movements with Dayton that had 
proved so successsful with me; but they failed, pfe was a good 
rider, and stuck to his hors^as^eiie of the men declared, ''like 
death to a dead nigger."-. 

The creature was cofiquered, and afterwards turned out one of 
the best horses in the troop. 
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AiCKRioAH authors have written so much about the Mexican war, 
that I shall state nothing concerning it, except what is absolutely 
necessary in giving a brief account of my own adventures— which, 
considering the time and the place, were neither numerous nor in 
any way remarkable. 

While in the service of the United States during that campaign, 
was the constant companion of Dayton. On the march and in the 
field of strife, we rode side by side with each other. 

We shared many harships and dampers ; and such circumstances 
usually produce firm friendships. It was so in our c^se. 

Dayton was a young man who won many friends, and made al- 
most as many enemies ; for he took little care to conceal his opinions 
of odiersy whether thej were fayoiimble or not Although but a 
private^ he bad more infloenoe among bia oomrades than any other 
man in the company. The respect of some, and the fear or others^ 
gave htm a power that no officer could command. 

I did not see much of the war ; as I only in two actions, those 
of Buena Vista and Cerro ^ordo^ 

I know that some of the peoj^pof Europe have but a very poor 
opinion of the fighting qualities of the M4l^ans, and may not dig* 
nify the actions of Buena Vista and Cerro Gordo by the name m 
battles. Th^ people are mistaken. The Mexicans fought well at 
Buena Vista ; notwithstandii^ that they were defeated by men, 
said to be undisciplined. 

It has been stated in a London paper that theMexi^ns are more 
contemptible, as an enerny, than thn same number of Chinamen. 

The author of that statement probal)]y knew n^ing of eithor of 
the people he wrote about : and he was thus undervaluing the Mexi- 
cans for no other reason, than that of disparaging the small but 
braye army to which 1 belonged. 
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The Mexicans are not cowards. An individual Mexican lias as 
much moral and physical courage as a mauof any other country. 

As a general thing they have as little fear of losing life or limb as 
any other people. " Why then," some may ask, " were they beat- 
en by a few tbouaand Americans volunteers f 

Without attempting to answer this question, i still claim that the 
Mexicans are not cowards. 

In ihe battle of Buena Vista I lost the horse obtained by exchange 
from Dayton. The animal bad been my constant care and com- 
panion, ever since I became possessed of him ; and had exhibited so 
much character and intellect, that I thought almost as much of him, 
as I did of Dayton, my dearest friend. In my opinion, it is not 
right to take horses onto the field of battle. 

I never thought this, until I had my steed shot under me — when 
the sight of the noble animal struggling in the agonies of death, 
caused me to make a mental vow never agam to go on horseback 
into a battle. 

This resolve, however, I wfi«! soon compelled to break. Another 
horse was furnished me the next day— ou which I had to take my. 
place in the ranks of my corps. 

One day the company to which I belonged had a skirmish with a 
party of guerilleros. 

We were charging them, our aniriKtls urged tt"> their greatest speed 
' — when Dayton's horse received a shot, and fell. I could not stop 
to learn the fate of the rider, as 1 was obliged to keep on with 
the others. 

We pursued the Mexicans for about five miles ; and killed over 
half of their number. 

On returning to camp, I traced back the trail over which we had 

rursued the enemy — ^in ordor to find Dayton. Afi;er much trouble 
succeeded : and I believe no p^on ever saw me with more pleas- 
ure than did Dayton on that occasion. 

The dead horse was lying on one of Mb legs, which had been broken. 
He had b#n in this situation for nearly three hours ; and with all 
his exertions had been unable to extricate himself. 

Afler getting him from under the terrible incubus, and making him 
* as confortable as possible, I sought the assistance of some of my 
companions. These 1 fortunately found without much trouble, and 
we conveyed our wounded comrade to the camp. Dayton was 
afterwards removed to a hospital ; and this was the last i saw of him 
during the Mexican war. 
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1 had but little actlvo service after this : for my company M as 
left behind the main army ; and formed a part of the force required 
for keeping open a communication between Vera Cruz, and the 
captial gf Mexico. 

The rest of the time I remained in the army, was only remarkable 
far its want of excitement and tediousness ; aud all in the ec m- 
pany were much dissatisfied at not being allowed to go on to ihe 
Ilalls of Montezuma. Tlic duly at which we were kept, was only 
exciting for its hardships j and American soldiers very soon become 
weary of excitment of this kind. We were only too delighted^ 
on receiving orders to embark for New Orleans. 

On the Sundsj before sailing oat of the port of Vera Cnz, I weiit 
in search of some amusement ; and commenced strolling through 
town in hopes of finding it. m mj walk, 1 came across a mai| 
seated under an awning, which he had erected in the street, where 
he was dealing ^ Faro. A number of people were betting, against 
his back/' and I lingered awhile to watch the game. 

Amongst others who were betting, was a drunken mule driyer, 
who had been so hr unfortunate as to lose all his money— amount- 
ing to about one hundred dollars. 

Tlic " M. D." — as the mule drivers were sometimes styled, either 
justly, or not, accused the gambler of having cheated him. He 
made so much disturbfinee, that he was at length forced away from 
the table by others standing aroundit — who^ no doubt, were inter* 
ested in the game. 

The " M. D.' went into a public house near by ^ and soon after 
came out again, carrying a loaded rifle. 

Advancing within about twenty paces of the table w^here the 
gambler was engaged, ho called out to the crowed to stand aside, 
and let him have a shot at the " skunk," who had cheated him. 

Yes," said the gambler, placing his hand on a revolver, stand 
aside, gentlemen, if you please, and let him have a chance !" 

Those between them, obeyed the injunction in double quick time ; 
and, as soon as the space was dear enoush to give a ifte for his bul- 
let, the sambler £rea — ^before the^M.D.'' had raised the rifle to 
his shoiuder. 

The mule^lriver was shot through the heart ; and tiie game went ' 

on ! 

We had an interesting voyage from Vera Oruz to New-Orleans. 
The hardships of the march and camp were over* Some were reif 
turning to home and friends ; and all were noby*-«ome with high 
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animal spiiito, and some with atrotig ardent apiriti^ Icnown under 
the name of rum. 

There was much gambling on the ship, and many rows to enliven 
the passage ; but I must not tarry to describe all the scenes I have 
met, or the narrative of the Life of a Rolling 8tone'* will be drawn 
out too long for the patience of mj readers. 

We landed in New Orleana; were paid what money was due to us, 
and disbanded — each receiving a bountj warrant for one hundred 
and sixty acres of land. 

In the company to whwh I belonged, were some of my country, 
men, who had been in the English army; and 1 otlen conversed with 
them, as to the comparative treatment of tlie soldiers of the Eng- 
lish and Ameriean armies. I shall give the coaclusion we came to 
upon this subject. 

A majority of English soldiers have relatives whom they visit and 
with whom they correspond. The reader will eiisly understand 
that when such is the case, thousands of families in the United King- 
dom iiavc Uiure than a national interest in the welfare of the army, 
and the manner its soldiers are treated. The sympathies of the 
people are with them ; and a soldier, who many be ill-used, has the 
whole nation to advocate his cause. 

The majority of Am«ican regular aoldim are isolated beings — so 
far as home and friends are eoncerned — and about the only interest 
the nation at large takes ia their wel&re is^ that they do their duty, 
and earn their pay. 

This difierenoe is nnderstood by the soldiers of both armies; and 
it has its efieect on their diaracter. 

In England, the army is r^arded as an important part of the nation. 

In the United States' it is not ; but only as a certain assembhige of 
men, employed by the people to do a certain work — ^for wliich they 
rec^ved good wages^ and plenty of food : for in these respects, the 
American soldier has an advantsge over the Engliah^ almost in the 
ratio of two to one ! 
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ClIAPTEK IX. 

▲ FRUITLESS SBABOH. 

Tbmbm were speouUton in New Orleans, engaged in buying land 
warrants from the retnmiDff voluntem. I sold mine to one <» tliem 
for one hundred and ten d^lars. Besides this amountpl had about 

fifty dollara saved from my pay. 

I shall DOW have the pleasure of recording the fact that I made one 
move in the right direction. I set sail fur my childhood's home. 

Conscience had long troubled me, for having neglected to look after 
the welfare of my relatives ; and I embarked for Dublin with a 
mind gratified by the reflection that I was once more on the path of 
duty. 

So much pleasure did this give mc, that 1 resolved ever afler to 
follow the guiding of reason, as to my future course in life. The 
right course is seldom more ditiicuit to pursue than the wrong one, 
while the wear and tear of spirit in pursuing it is much easier. 

How niaTiy stranpre thoughts rushed into my brain — how many in- 
terrof^ations offered themselves to my mind, as we dropped anchor in 
Dublin Bay. Should 1 find my mother living » Should 1 know 
my brother William and my sister Martha 1 What had become 
of Mr. Leary ? Should 1 have to kill him 1 

Such questions, with many others of a similar uature, coursed 
through my soul while proceeding towards liie city. 

I hurried through the streets, without allowing anything to distract 
my thoughts from these themes. I reached the house that had been 
tiie home of my childhood. 

At the door, 1 paused to reoorerfWiman unnsual amount of exdte- 
ment ; but did not sueoeed In quelling the tumultuous emotions 
that thriUed my spirit with an intensity I had never eiperienoed 
before. 
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I looked cautiously into the shop. It was no longer a saddle and 
harness^makei^ay but a dingy depot for vending potatoea^ cabbages^ 

and cnals! 

I thought a great change must suddenly have taken place in tbe 

whole citv of Dublin. 

It did not occur to rno, tliat six years was a sufficient period of time 
for turn in i:^ a saddler's shop into a greengrocer's— without any reap 
son fop beinii; surprised at the transformation. 

I st^^ppeii inside ; and inquired of a stout, red-haired woman the 
whereabouts of a Mrs. Stone, who formerly occupied the premises. 

The woiiiau iiad never heard of such a person ! 

It suddenly occurcd to mo — and I heaved asiijh at the recollection 
— that my mother's name was not Stone, but that she was Mrs. 
Leary, 

I renewed my inquiry, substituting the latter name. 
^ Mistress Leary said the vulgar-looking ha<^ before me ; " lifl 
here five year ago.'' 
The vender of cabbages did not know where Mrs. Leary had 

Sne. Neither did I ; and this Jcnowledge, or rather absence of 
lowledge, produced within me a train of reflections that were new 
and peculiar. 

I turned out of die house, and walked medianically up the street. 
A fiuniliar name met my half vacant gaze. It was painted on a 
alffiiy over the door of a cheese-monger's shop— Michael Brady. 

I remember that Mrs. Brady, the wite of the man whose name 
I saWy was the intimate acquaintance and friend of my mother. 
Perhaps, I might learn something from her; but what, I almost 
feared to ascertain. 

I went into the shop, and fomul Mrs. Brady seated among her 
cheeses. She did not look a clay older than when I last saw hrr. 
When asked, if she remembered ever having seen me before, she 
gazed at me for some time, and made answer in the negative. 

I was not astonished at her reply, I could easily understand her 
stupidity : my appearance must have greatly altered since she had 
seen me last. 

" Do you remember the name of Rowland Stone 1" I asked. 

" What ! the little Rolling Stone?*' she exclaimed, gazing at me 
again. " I do believe you are," said she. " Now when 1 look at 
you, 1 can see it is. How you have changed !" 

" What has become of my mother ?" I cried out, too impatient 
to listen longer to her exclamatory reflections. 
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Poor woman !" answered Mrs. Brady, " that's what i have 
wished to know for many years." 

I was called upon to exercise the virtue of patience — while try- 
ing to obtain from Mrs. Brady what infcuniiation she could give 
oonoeming my family. With much time^>Mit and many questiona 
put, I obtained from bar the Ibllowing partionlara : 

After mj departare, Mr. Leary became very dissipated, and 
used to get drunk erery day. Whenever he sold anything out o£ 
the shop, he would go to a public-houae, and stay there until the 
money obtained for 3ie article was spent. He would^then return ; 
abuse my mother; beat the children; take aomething else out of 
the shop ; and pawn it for more money to spend in drink or dissi- 
pation. This game ho had continued^ until there was nothing left 
in the establishment that Mr. Leary oould sell for a shillinrr. 

The neighbors remonstrated with my mother for allowing him 
to proceed in this manner ; but the deluded woman seemed to 
think that everything done by her husband was right; and was 
even off^.^ided with her friends for interfering. No arguments 
could persuade her that INfr. Leary was conducting himself in an 
improper manner. She appeared to think that the drunken Ijiack- 
guard was one of the best men that ever lived ; and that she had 
be n ( xceedingly fortunate in obtaining him for a husband! 

Wiieii Mr. Leary had disposed of everything in the shop, and 
had spent the proceeds in drink, he absconded — leaving my mother 
brother and sister to suffer for the necessaries of life. 

Instead of being gratified at getting clear of the scoundrel, my 
mother was nearly heartbroken to think he had deserted her ! ' 

Her first thought was to find out where he had gone. He had 
served his apprenticeship in Liverpool ; and my mother had reasons 
to believe tmit he had betaken himself thither. The house in which 
she resided, had been leased by my fiither for a long term. At the 
time Mr. Leary deserted her, the lease had several years to ran. 
Sino^ the time when it had been takoi, rents in the neighborhood 
had greatly risen in value; and my mother was able to sell the 
lease for ninety pounds. Obtaining this sum in cash, she left 
Dublin with her children ; and proceeded to Liverpool to find Mr. 
liCary^ as Mrs. Brady said, that she might give him the money to 
spend in drink ! 

My mother's friends had advised her to remain in Dublin ; and 
told her that she should be thankful he had deserted her ; but their 
advice was either unheeded, or scornfully rejected, in spite of all 
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remonstraTice, she took her departure for Liverpool; and Mrs, 
Brady had never heard of her again. 

1 wa8 intensely interested iii what was told nic by Mrs. Brady. 
For awhile, I believed that my p()()r be<]^iii!ed parent deserved her 
lute, however bad it iiuiy li.ive been ; and 1 was half inclined to 
search fur her no more. But when 1 came to reflect that nearly 
five years had elapsed since she left Dublin, I fancied that, if uiifor- 
tunately suooeaaAil in finding Mr« Leary, she might by this time 
haye Tooovered from her atrange infatuatioa oonoeming him. 
Though for hai folly, she deserved almost any fate Mr. Leary might 
bring upon her, I believed It to be my duty to see her onoe more. 
Besides, I had a strong desire to renew the rudely broken links of 
affection, that had existed between myself and my sister and 
brothers. 

When a boy, 1 was very proud of having a sister like little 
Martha; she was so kind, aifectionate, and beautiful. And 
William, too, I remember< d him with a brother's fondness. Al- 
though my mother had acted ever so foolishly, it was not the less 
my duty to look after her. Perhaps, for her unaccountable delu- 
sion, she had been by this time sufficiently punished. It was my 
dftsire to find hor, if possible, and learn if such was the case. She 
was my motli i , und J had no other wish than to act towards her as 
a sou. 1 vli Urniined, therefore, to proceed to Liverpool. 

I may confess that something more than duty summoned me 
thither — something even stronger thuu filial affection. It was the 
design of visiting Mrs. Hyland — or, rather her daughter. I knew 
there would be danger to my happiness in again seeing Lenore ; 
and I strove to strengthen my resolution by the beliei Uial i was 
acting under a call of duty. 

I had been with Captain Hyland when he died, 1 alone saw his 
eves closed in death, and alone followed him to the grave. Why 
should 1 not visit his wife and child ? 

I could &noy that that pressure of the hand given me by the Cap- 
tidn in his dying struggle, was a silent command to me — to carry 
to them his last blessing. 

Besides, Mrs. Hyland 4iad been very kind to myself; and daring 
my sojourn in Liverpool, had made her home to me both welcome 
and pleasant. Why should 1 refrain from seeing her again — simply 
because her daughter was beautiful? I could think of no sufficient 
reason for denying myself the pleasure. The dread of its leading 
to pain was not enough to deter me; and I resolved to renew my 
aequaintanoe with Lenore. 
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Before leaving Dublin, I tried to get some information tbat would 
aid me in my search after Mr. Le«ry and my ralativea ; but was 
imsnooesslbL None of Mr. Leary's former aequaiiitiiioea oovld 
give me aDy intelligenoe as to what part of the city of Liverpool he 
might be foond in* I could only learn that my mother, before 
leaving, had some knowledge to guide her which had probably 
been obtained, sometime or other, from Mr. Leary himself 

In my search, therefore, I ahould haive no other traoee thia mtt 
aa chanca mi^t throw in my way. 
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CHAPTER X. 

i DO not like LWerpooI as a city ; and law do I admire a majoritj 
of its oitisens. Too manj of tbem are striving to Uto on whattiiej 
can oVtain from transient sojourners. Being the greatest shipping 
port in the United Kingdom — from which varioiis unes of steamers 
take their departure — it affords its inhabitants too easy opportuni- 
ties fi>r exercising their skill — in obtaining the greatest amount of 
money for the least amount of service — opportunities of whiefamany 
of them are not slow to avail themselves. 

My dislike to the people of Liverpool may perhaps, arise from 
the fact that I claim to be a sailor; and that thousands of people in 
that great seaport — from beggars, thieves, and the like "who crowd 
its crooked, narrow, dirt \ streets in search of a living, np to mer- 
chants, agents, and ship-owners — imagine that there is no harm in 
taking advantage of a sailor, and, under this beiiel, seldom lose an 
opportunity of doing so. 

The first thing 1 did after arriving in this precious seaport, was to 
possess myself of a city directory, and make a list of all the saddle 
and harness makers iu the place — putting down the address of each 
opposite his name. 

1 then wrote a note to each of them — requesting, that if they 
knew anything of a journeyman saddler named Matthew Leary, 
they would have the goodness to oommunicate with me; if not, no 
answer to my note would be required. 

Having completed this interesting correspondence — which ooou- 
pied me the whole of a day— I repaired to the residence of Mrs. 
Hyland. 

There had been no diange there. I found her still living in the 
same housf^, where years before, I had parted with her and her 
daughter. 

T was conducted into the drawing room ; and the next mstantone 
of the moat beautlAd creatures man ever beheld stood before me. 
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Lenore was beautiful when a child ; and time had only developed 
her young charms into the perfection of ft uiiiunc loveliness. To 
me, her beauty transcended every thinr; 1 had ever seen ; although I 
had been in Dublin, New Orleans, and Mexicf)— three places which 
are not the least favoured with the light of woman's loveliness. 

Lenore was now sixteen years of age, and looked neither more 
nor less. . The only description 1 can give of her is that there was 
nothing remarkable about her, but her beauty. I can giye no par- 
ticulars of how she appeared. If asked the colour of her hair and 
eyes, 1 should have been unable to tell; I only knew that she was 
lieautiful. 

I was pahiiully disappointed at the reception she gave me. She 
did not meet me with those manifestations of friendship I had anti* 

cipated. It was true that I had been along time away; and her 
friendship towards me might have become cooled by my protracted 
absence. But this was a painful consideration. I endeavoured to 
dismiss it — at the same time 1 strove to awaken within her the 
memories of our old companionship. 

To my chagrin, I saw that 1 was unsuccessful. She seemed to la- 
bour under some exciting emotion; and I could not help £uicying 
that it Avas of a painful character. 

Her whole behaviour was a mystery to me; because so dilTerent 
from what it had formerly been, or what 1 had hoped to find it. 

I had left Lenore w hen she was but little more than a child, and 
she was now a young lady. 

In the three years tliat had intervened, there was reason lor me 
to expect some ciiaiige in her character. With her mother, no 
change 1 presumed could have taken place. 1 left Mrs. Hyland a 
woman ; and such I should find her, only three years older. In her 
1 expected to meet a fri^d, as I luul left her. She entered the 
' room. I was again doomed to disappointment ! 

She received me with even more coldness than had been exhibi* 
ted by Lenore. She did not even offer me her hand; but took a 
seat^ and with a more unpleasant expression than 1 had ever before 
observed on her &ce, she waited apparently with impatienoe for 
w hat 1 might have to say. 

The sensitive feelings of my soul had never been so cruelly 
wounded. 1 was in agony of anger and disappointment ; and una- 
ble any longer to endure the painful excitement of my emotions, I 
uttered a few common-place speeches, and hastily withdrew from 
their presence. 

What could their conduct mean 1 In the excited state of my 
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thoughts, I was unable to fonn even a conjecture, that seemed ia 
any way consistent with my knowledge of their provious character. 

Tt Tni'jrht be that when Lcnore was aehihl. niid 1 was a boy, they 
had seen uo harm in befriending and being kind to me ; but now 
that Lenore was a young lady, and I a man — a sailor, too — they 
might have reasons for not having any further acquaintance with 
me. 

Could it be that they were endued with that selfishness — in this 
world possessed by so many I That they had been my friends only 
because Captain Iiyland was my protector — to fall away from me 
DOW, that bki protection oould be do longer extended to me ? 

I oould l^ardly think this poesible ; ror it would be so muoh out 
of keeping with all that I had erer known of the eharacter either of 
Mrs. Hyiand, or her daughter. 

1 had long anticipated great pleasure in revisiting them ; and had 
thought when again in their presence 1 should be with friends.— 
Never had I been so cruelly disappointed ; and for awhile I fiuided 
tliat 1 should never care to meet with old acquaintances again, 

I am capable of forming strong attachments. 1 had done so for 
Mrs. Hyland and her daughter, and their chill reception had the 
^ect of causing me to pass a sleepless night. 

In the morning, I was able to reflect w ith a little more coolness^ 
as well as clearness. A cause, perhaps, the cause, of their strange 
conduct suddenly suggested itself to my mind. 

Adkins, the first mate of the ship Lenore, had been, and, no 
doubt, still was — my enemy. He had turned me out of the ship 
in New Orleans; and had, in all likelihood, on his arrival in Liver- 
pool, poisoued the mind of Mrs. llylaud, by some falsehood, of 
which I was the victim — I knew the scoundrel to be capable of do- 
ing this, or any other base action. 

There was a consolation in tho thought that this explanaLion 
might be the real one, aud for a while it restored the tranquility of 
my spirit. 

I would see them again ; demand an explanation ; and if my 
suspicions proved true, 1 could refute any charge made against me 
—so as once more to make them my friends. 

I did not desire their fiiendship from any personal motives* It 
might not now be worth the trouble of having it restored ; but in 
memory of their past kindness, and out of regard for my own cha* 
racter, 1 oould not leave them under the impression that I had been 
ungrate^]. 

Alas ! there was a deeper motive for my desiring an explanation. 
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Their friendship was worth restoriog. It was of no use m j endeav- 
ouring to think otherwise. The friendship of a beautitui creature 
like Lenore wus wurth every thin^. The world to me would be 
worthless without it. I was already wretched at the thought of 
having lost her good opinion. I must again establish myseU'in it j 
or failing, become more wretched still. " 

The next day, I returned to the residence of Mrs. Hyland. I 
saw her seated near the window, as I approaelied the bouse. 1 saw 
her arise, and retire out of sight — eyidentljr after recognising me. 

I rang the faelL The door was opened hj a servant-^who, with- 
out waiting to be interrogated, informed me that nether Mrs. nor 
Miss Hyland were at home ! 

I pushed the door open ; passed the astoniiiied domestie ; enter- 
ed the liall; and stepped unceremoniously into the apartment — in 
the window of which I had seen Mrs. Hyiand. 

No one was inside-— exciting the servant, who had officiously fol- 
lowed me. I turned to her, imd said in a tone saTouiing of com- 
mand : 

" Tell Mrs. Hyland, that Mr. Rowland Stone is here, and will 
not leave until he has seen her.'^ 

The <^irl retired, and soon after Mrs. Upland entered the room. 
She did not speak ; and waited to hear what I had to say. 

" Mrs. Hyland," I began, " I am too well acquainted with you, 
and respect you too much, to believe that 1 am treated in the man- 
ner I have been, without a good cause. Conscious ol having done 
nothing intentionally to injure you, or yours, I have returned to 
demand the reason why your conduct towards me has undergone 
such a change. You once used to receive me here as though 1 was 
your own son. What have I done to forfeit your friendship 

*^ If your own oonsc\ence does not accuse you," she answered,^' it 
is not neoessary for me to give you an explanation ; for you might 
not understand it. But there is one tiling I hope you wiU un<Mr- 
atand ; and that is, that your visits here are no longer either wel- 
come or desirable.** 

"I learnt that much yesterday,** said I, imitatuffi in a alight de- 
gree the air of sneering indifference, in wmdiMra. Hyland address- 
ed me. " To-day I have called for an explanation. Tour own 
words imply that I was once welcome; and I Offish to know why 
such is no longer the case 1" 

The explanation is, then, that you have proved unworthy of our 
friendship. There is no explanation that you can give, that will r&- 
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move the impression from my mind lhat you have been guilty of 
ingratitude and dishonesty towards those who were your best 
Inends ; and I do not wish to be pained by listening to any attempt 
you may make at an apology." 

I became excited. Had the speaker been a man, my excitement 
would hare assumed the shape of anger. 

^ I only ask/' I replied, endeayoring^ as much as possible, to con* 
trol my feelings, I only ask, what justice to you, as well as my* - 
self, demands you to give. All I require is an explanation ; and I 
will not leave the house, untii I have had it. 1 insiBt upon know* 
lug of what I am accused." 

Jifrs. Hyland, apparently in hiffh displeasure at the tone I had 
assumed, turned suddenly away Irom me^ aod glided out of the 
room. 

To calm my excitement^ I took up a paper and read, or attempt- 
ed to ro.id. 

i'or nearly half-an-hoiir I continiipr] this half involniitarv occnpa- 
tion. At tiie ( lid of that time, I stepped up to the lire, caught hold 
of the bell-pull, and rang the bell. 

"Tell Miss Lenore," said I, when the servant made her appear- 
ance, " that I wish to see her ; and that all the policemen in Liver- 
pool cannot put me out of this house, until 1 have, done so." 

The girl flounced back through the door, and shortly after Le- 
nore, with half of a smile on her beauliful face, entered the room. 

She appeared less reserved than on the interview of the day be- 
fore ; and, if possible^ more lovely. I was too happy to interpret 
' from her deportment, that she had not yet entirely forgotten the 
past; and that what I now wished to know, she would not hesitate 
to reveal. 

" Lenore,** said I, as she entered, " in you I hope still to find a 
friend — notwithstanding the coldness with which you have treated 
me ; and from you I demand an explanation.** 
. •'^ The only explanation I can give," said she, ** is, that mamma 
and I have probably been deceived. There is one who has accused 
you of ingratitude, and other crimes as bad — perhaps worse." 

" Adkins !" I exclaimed. ** It is Adkins^the first mate of the ship 
* Lenore I' " 

" Yes ; it is he who has brought the accusation ; and, unfortu- 
nately, whether false or no, your conduct has been- some evidence 
of the truth of the story, he hri<? told us. Oh! Rowland, it wa^ 
hard to believe you guilty of ingratitude and crime ; but your 
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long absence, unexplained m it was, gave colour to what has been 
alleged against you. Yon have never writtea to us ; aod it will 
be nearly impossible for you to be again reinstated in the good opin- 
ion of mj mother.'' 
** In you PS, Lenoref 

She blnehingly held down her bead, without making reply. 

^ WiU you tell me of what I am accused 1" asked L 

"I wHl,** she answered. ^'And, Rowland, before I hear one 
word of explanation from you, learn this : I oannot believe you 
ffuilty of any wrong. I have been too well acquainted with you to 
believe that you oould possibly act, under any eiroumstanofeg, as 
you have been aeouaed of doing. It is not in your nature." 

" Thank you, Lenore ?" said I, wich a fervour I could not restrun 
myself from showing. " You are now as you have ever been, more 
beautiful than anything in the world, and wise as you are beauti- 
ful." 

"Do not talk thus, Rowland! N<tthiii<r but your own words 
can ever change the opinion I bad formed oi ^our chanicter — Inno- 
ago, when we were both children. I will tell you why my mother 
is displeased with you. There are more reasons than one. First, 
when my father died in New Orleans, Mr. Adkins brought back 
the ship ; and you did not return in it. We were surprised at 
thib ; and called Mr. Adkins to aecouut for not bringing you home. 
He did not appear willing to give us any satisfaction concerning 
you ; but we would inaist on having it ; and then, with apparent re- 
luetMiee, be stated that he had not wished to say anything against 
you — fearing that from our known friendship for you, it might be 
unpleasant for ur to hear it* He then told us, that you had not 
onu* neglected, and proved cruel to my father — ^when on hia death* 
bed-*-buty that^ aa soon as it became certain there was no hope of 
his recovery, you behaved aa though you thought it no longer 
worth while to trouble yourself with a man, who oould not live to 
repay you. He said that you had previously deserted from the 
ship, and lefl my father — notwithstanding his earnest entreaties 
that you should remain with him. It cannot be true. 1 know it 
cannot be true ; but so long as my mother thinks there is a parti- 
cle of truth in Mr. Adkins* statement, she will never forgive you. 
Your accuser has also stated that when you left the ship, you took 
with you what was not your own ; but this he did not tell us until 
several montlis had elapsed, and there appeared no probability of 
your returning." 
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** What has become of Mr. Adkins now ?" I asked. 

"He is on a voyage to Nfw Orleans in the * Lenore.* Ho ob- 
tained my mother's coniuii nee, and is now in command of the 
ship. Lately he htis been trying to make himself more disacrree- 
able to myself — by professhig \\)v me — wliat he, perhaps, believes 
to be an aifcction. Oh ! it is too unpleasant to dwell upon. My 
mother listens, I fear, too consentingly, to all he has to say ; for she 
is grateful to him for his kindness to my father before he died — and 
for the interest he appears ewer since to have taken in our wel&re. 
His manner towards us has greatly changed of late* Indeed, he 
acts as if he were the head of our family, and the owner of the ves* 
sel. I believe he is expected to return to Liverpool at any time : 
as the time for the voyage has expired, and the ship has been due 
for some days.** 

" I wish he were in Liverpool now,* said I. " When be does 
arrive, I will make him prove himself a liar. Lenore ! I have ever 
been treated with the greatest k/ndnees by your father and mother. 
It is not in my nature to be either ungrateful or dishonest. Your 
father's ship was my home ; I did not leave that home without 
good reason. I was turned out of it by the very villain who has 
accused me. /shall stay in Liverpool until he returns ; and when 
/have exposed him, and proved myself still worthy of your friend- 
ship ; / shall again go forth upon the world with a light heart, as I 
cim with a clear conscience." 

Requesting Lenore to tell her mother that she had been deceived 
— and that I should stay in Liverpool till I proved that such was the 
case^ — I arose to take my departure. I lingered only to add : 
that I would not again annoy them with my presence until the re- 
turn of the ship — when I should challen<ye Adkins to appear before 
them, and prove him guilty of the very crimes he had charged my- 
self—ingratitude and dishonesty. 

With this promise did I dose my interview with Lenore. 
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OHiiPTEB XI. 

eir T8B nuLCK ov m. uubt* 

Ajmft laftviRg Mrs. Hyland's home I had mach to oooepy mj 
thoughts. The principal subject that engaged their atteatioiL wis 

the wtmderful beauty of Lenore. 

She was beautiful ; and she professed to be my friend. But while 
I felt a, consoling pride in pr>s8essin*^ the friondship of* one so lovely, 
there was mueli that was unpleasant in the thought that her mothor 
could even for an instant, have believed me guUty of the grave 
charges brought np against me by Adkins. 

To be thourrfit un^i^ratefid by one who had treated me with so 
much kindness, and more especially one who was the mother of 
Lenore, was a reflection full of bitterness. 

Adkins had now done enough to make me his deadly enemy. 

He had never used me well aboard ship ; and would have 
caused me still more trouble there had he not been restrained by 
his fear of Captain Hylaud. He had turned me out of the ship in 
New Orleans. He had returned to Liverpool, and accused me of 
the basest of crimes. 

Eat what was sfelU more mivleaaaat to dwdl upon : he was en- 
deavoring to deprive me of wnat waa of almost equal oonsequcnoe 
with my character — of her whom I had hoped might one day be> 
come my wife. Yes, there could be no doubt of the &ct. He was 
trying to win Lenore. 

This last I could scarce look upon as a crime on his part To 
aspire to win one so lovely was no <»rime ; and one who should do 
so would only be acting as Nature commanded. 

But at that time, I did not view it in this light ; and the idea of 
Edward Adkins aspiring to the hand of Lenore TTyland w-as proof 
to me that he was the vilest wretch that ever encumbered the* 
earth. 
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Far a while I foxgot my hatred for Mr. Lear/ in my dislike to 
Mr. Adkins. 

Hatred with me had nerer hefore reached a thirst for'reveoge ; 
bat to this degree of hostility had it attained^ within an hour after 
leaving Lenore* 

But what oonld I do? When my eoemy retamed, I could ooufront 
lum in presence of Lenore and her mother, I oould make one 
statement ; which he would certainly contradict by making another. 
I was in a country where the laws do not allow a man any ohanoe 
of obtaining redrqps for the cruelest wrong, or insult^ he may 
suffer. 

I passed that night, as the preceding on^ without sleep. 

The day afler that on which 1 had addressed my letters to the 
saddle and harness makers of Liverpool, I received answers from 
two of them — both nicMi liad been acquianted with Mr. Leary. 

I lost no time in calling upon these correspondent-^. 

One of them fi-anklv intormed me that Mr. Lt'ar\ s time, as an 
apprentice, had been served in his shop ; tliat he did not think him 
exactly lionest ; and had been only too glad to get rid of him. He 
had not seen or heard anything of Mr. Leary for seven years; and 
hoped never to behold that individual again. He had taken Leary, 
when a boy, from the workhouse ; and b(di<',ved he had no relativeii, 
who would know where he was to be found. 

I called on the other saddler, and leaiuit from him that Mr. Leary, 
after having served his time, had worked in his establishment as a 
journeyman ; though only for a very shof t while. Leary had left 
him to go to Dublin ; but had returned three or four yearn after- 
wards, and had agaia been empluyud by him i>r a few days. On 
leaving t he second time, Mr. Leary had engaged to go out to New * 
South Wsles, with a saddle and liamess maker from that colony ; 
who, as the Liverpool tradesman laughingly stated, had been so 
foolish sfl to pay for Leary's passage, in Uie hope of being repaid 
by his services after he got there. 

With painful interest, I inquired whether Mr. Leary had taken 
along with him to Australia a wife and family. 

" No," said the saddler ; " nothing of the kind. He was not able 
to do that : sinoe he had to tell a thousand lies to induce the saddler 
to take himself. But I remember, there was a woman from Dub- 
lin in^jinring for him after he had sailed j and she, poor creature^ 
appeared well nigh heart broken, when she learnt that he had gona* 
without her. 1 suppose she must have been his wife," 
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The saddler had hmrd nothing sines from either Leary or the 
woman. 

A part* of this intelligenee was Teiy satis&ctoiy. My mother 
had not foond Mr* Leary in Liverpool^ and that wretch was now &r 
away. 

But where was my mother ? Where had she and her youngest 
children been for the last five years i How should 1 learn their 
fate? 

Surely I had plenty of work before nie. My relatives were to he 
found ; and this would be no easy task ; since 1 had not the slightest 
clue to guide me in the search. I had to convince Mrs. Hyland 
that I was still worthy of her friendship. I had to obtain revenge 
on my enemy Adkins ; and a greater task than all would still re- 
main. 1 had to win, or forget Leiiore. 

My last interview with her, h-ul rovivrd within my mind the sweet 
remembrances of the past, along w iih thoughts of the present, and 
dreams of the future — thoughts and dreams that would not again 
sleep. A mental vision of her loveiim iss was constantly before me. 
What was I to do first ? I had but little money in my pockets ; 
and couM not leave Liverpool at present to obtain more. I must 
stay until the return of AiJkius j and it would not do to spend my 
last shilling in idly waiting. 

Without friends I could only get such occupation, as required the 
severest labour to perform ; but, fortunately for that, 1 had the will, 
health, and strength. I feel a pride in stating, that I acted, as a man 
should under the ctrcumstanoes. Instead of strolling about in hope- 
less idleness, I went to the docks, and obtained labourer's work. 

For two weeks I worked at handling cotton bales, and bags of su- 
gar. The toil was humble, and the pay for it was proportionately 
small; but duty commanded me, and I worked on, cheered by 
hope, and without repining at my fate. 

Sometimes in the evening, I would walk up and down the street 
in front of the residence of Mrs. Hyland— with the hope of seeing 
lienors, or with the knowledge of being near her, whether she might 
be seen or not. J found pleasure even in this. 

I did not like to call on her again — ^until I had given her mother 
some proof of my innocence. 

Sometimes it occurred to me to ask myself the question, ^vhy 
should I see her more, even after I had cleared myself? She was 
beantifiil, dangerously beautiful ; ard I frieTidless, homeless, 

and without fortune. Why sl^ould 1 endai^ger my future peace of 
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minci, by becoming more and more in&liuited witii one wliose heart 
I could scarce hope ever to possess 1 

Duty as well as reason told me to pursue the search for my rela- 
tives, and see Leoore Hyland no more. But where is the heart 
love^tricken that will listen to the call^ either of reason, or duty ? 

Mfne did not, and could not It was deaf to such an appeal. I 
could think only of Lenore ; yearn to see her again — ^to speak with 
her— to listen to hereto love her ! y 
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CHAPTER Xa. 

- AH SH00I2HXSB WITH ▲ OOWA&B. 

About a week after my interview with "Nfrs. TTyland and her 
daughter, I Sciw what T hfid boeu daily luukitig for — ii notice in one 
of the Liverpool papers, under the head of "Shipping Intelligence," 
announcing the arrival of the ship " Lenore," Captain Adkins, from 
New Orleans. 

After reading the notice, I hastily flung aside the paper ; and 
proceeded direct to the docks — vvher^ I found the vessel had al- 
ready arrived. ^ 

As I might have expected, Adkins was not aboard. He had 
landed several homs before, while the ship was still in the river.* 
Having ascertained the name of the hotel where he was in the habit 
of staying, while in Liverpool, I lost no time in loitering on board 
the ship, out went in search of him. On reaching the hotel, I found 
that he had slept there the night before, but had gone out after 
breakfast in the morning. 

My conjecture was, that he would be found at the house of Mrs. 
Hyland ; and it now occurred to me that I had been wonderfully 
stupid in not looking for him there in the first instance. 

From the hotel, I proceeded direct to Mrs. Hyland's residenoe ; 
as 1 walked along, anticipating much pleasure in the task of oom- 
pelling Adkins to refute his own falsehoods. I feared, however,^ 
that shame would hinder him telling the truth ; and that even in my 
presence he ^vould stick, to his in&mous story. I feared it; because 
1 did not wish to kill htm. 

As 1 had conjectured, he was visiting at Mrs. Hyland's. Just &^ 
1 reached the door, Adkins was cominsr out. 

I controlled my temper as well as i could. I did not wish to de- 
feat my purpose by an exhibition of idle anger. 
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" Good morning, Mr. A-ikiiis said I. " We meet again; and I 
assure you, on my part, w ith profound pleasure." 

He would have |)a;ised without speaking; had I not placed my 
budv so as to Lloclv the way. 

" Who the devil are you; and what do yon want'?" he asked, 
with a bullying tone and air that I had often known him assume be- 

I am Bowlaod Stone," I answered, and I wiah to see you on a 
matter of oonsiderable importanee/' 
" You see me then t what the important bo^nees V 

It can be only made known in the presence of Ifrs. Hjland and 
her daughter." 

''Mrs. Ilyland does not wish to see you," said Adkina, ^'and 
much less her daughter, I should think. As for myself I want 

nothing to do with you." 

I can believe the latter part of your assertions," I answered ; 

^ but it is cecessary that we should sometimes do what may not be 
exactly agreeable to us. If there is a spark of manhood in you, walk 
baek into the house, and repeat to Mrs. Hyland in my presence, 
what you have said behind my back." 

"I shall not take the trouble to do anything of^ the kind. I tell 
you again, I want nothing to say to you. Give me the way !" 

As Adkins said this, he made a gesture as if he intended to pass 
. me. 

" ril give you the way to h — ," said I, " unless you do as I bid 
^ou ;" and I cautiht him by the collar to drai^ him into the house. 

He resisted this attempt by aiming a biuw at me ; which I re- 
turned with such interest, that while 1 still kept my legs, the cap- 
tain of the Lenore" missed his; and, staggering backward, he fell 
heavily on the door-step. 

I had now lost all command of myself; and, after ringing the 
bell, to have the door re-opened, I seized him by the hair of the 
head— for the purpose of hauling him inside. 

My purpose would hsTe been aeoomplished. I would hare bro- 
ken down the door, dragged him Into the house^ confronted him with 
Mrs. Hyland, and made him swallow Ids false words, but for the 
arrival of a trio of policemen. 

I was not overcome until after a long struggle; in wliich the ex- 
ertioiis of the three policem^, Adkins himself, and another man, 
who was |)aaali^ at the time, were united against me. It ended in 
their puttmg me in irons. ^ 

As I was led away from the house, I noticed that Mrs. Hyland 
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and Lenore were both at the window — where, I had no doubt, they 
had beea witnesses of the affray. 

I was at once ukeu to a police station, and locked up in one of 

its cells. 

Next morning I was brought before a magistrate. Adkius wiis 
there to prosecute. The three policemen were present as witness- 
es ; as also the Liverpool citizen, who had luded in putting me in 
irons. 

Afler evidence -was heard agidnst me, I was called upon Ibr mj 
defence. I had nothing to say to the charge. 

The magistrate emphatically declared tbit a case of a more m 
provoked assault had' never been brought before him ; and that he 
did not think the ends oi justice would be met by the infliction of 
a fine. He, therefore, sentenced me to fourteen days' imprison* 
ment. 

I thought none the less of myself for that ; and under other cip* 
cumstances, two weeks in a prison might not have been passed un 
pleasantly. But it was bitterness to reflect, that while I was pass- 
ing my time in the companionship of petty thieves, Edward Adkins 

was daily visiting Lenore. 

Fourteen days must I pass as a prisoner, w hile my vile enemy 
would be enjoying the society of Mrs. Hyland and her daughter — 
no doubt doing all he could to blacken my character, and lower me 
still further in their estimation ! 

The reflection was anything but pleasant ; though I might have 
partly consoled myself by another : that I was much better off* 
inside the gaol, than millions of my fellow country uion outside of 
it. Had I committed some crime, that really deserved this conliue- 
ment, then would 1, indeed, have felt really wretched ; but con- 
sdenoe accused me of no wrong ; and I was not without those 
tranquilizing emotions ever springing from a sense of rectitude and 
innocence. 

I was not afraid that Adkins would gain any great advantage 
orer me in winning the aifection of Lenore-— even though aided by 
the influence of her mother. It was not that which troubled me 
daring my sojourn within the walls of a prison. If Lenore should 
prove capable of choosing such a man for her husband, I need not 
r^ret her loss. My spirit was more harassed by the thought : that 
wrong should thus have triumphed — that Adkins should be in the 
society of Lenore, when he should have been in my place in the 
prison, and 1 in his. 
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After I had passed eight days of mj oonfioement^ I was surprised 
one moniing by the anaoimoement that I was to receive visitors. 
Two pereons had called, and inquired for Rowland Stone. They 

Mrei f^ outside — waiting to be admitted to my <»ll. 

Both proved to be old acquaintances. One was a man named 
Wilton, who had been the second mate of the ship " Lenore," under 
Captain Hyland. The other was Mason, the steward of the same 
ship. 

As both these men had been very kind to me when I was ill the 
ship, I was pleased to see them; but much more so, wlien I learnt 
to whom 1 was indebted for their visit. Mason told me that he was 
still steward of "Lenore," and that Miss Hyland had come to him 
on board : for the purpose of obtainincj a true account of the cir- 
cumstances that stood between me and Ad kins. 

** I was glad to learn, Rowley, that you had turned up again," 
said Mason ; "but at the same time, sorry to iiear of your present 
trouble. I at once resolved to try and get you out of at least a 
part of it, although 1 may lose my situation by doing so. I told 
Miss Hyland, plainly enough, that Adkins was a villain, and that I 
could prove it. I promised her that I would come and see you. 
Wilton here, is now the skipper of a tug-boat on the river, and I 
brought him along — ^knowing that he can lend a hand to help us." 

Nothing can please me more than to see Adkins lose the com- 
mand of the * Lenore,'" interposed Wilton, ''for I know that he is 
not an honest man ; and that he has been all along robbing the 
widow. We must decide on some plan to convince Mrs. Hyland, 
that she is placing confidence in a scoundrel." 

Wilton and Mason remained with me nearly an hour ; and it was 
decided that nothing should be done openly, until my term of im- 
prisonment should expire. We were then to ascertain when Adkins 
would be on a visit to Mrs. Hyland's house, when we should all 
three go together, meet him there, and tell Mrs. Hyland the whole 
story of his falsehood and dishonestv. 

" Should she not believe us, and still continue to trust him," said 
Wilton, then she deserves to be robbed ; that's my way of think- 
ing." 

1 thouiilit the same, so far as robbin? her of her world Iv wealth : 
but it was bitter to believe that the rascal niif^ht also rob her ot a 
jewel more priceless than all else — of T^enore. But 1 could not 
believe that the most insane folly on her part would deserve so ex- 
treme a punishment, as that of having Adkins fur a son-in-law ! 
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Mason gare me Idf address; so did Wilton; sad I proniised to 
call on them, as soon as I should be set at liberty. 

Thejr left me happy and hopeful* 1 was bappy, not because I 
was young, and in good heallli— not because 1 bad found friends 
who would aid me in subduing an enemy ; but because the beautiiul 
Lenore had interested herself in my misfortunes^ and waa trying to 
remove them. 

That was a theme for many long and pleasant reveries, wliich 

"while they rendered me impatient to be free, at the same time 
enabled me to pass the remainder of my term of imprisonment, 
with but slight regard for the many petty annoyances and discom- 
forts of the situation. 

I accepted my liberty when it was at length ^ven me; and On 
the same day went to visit Mason and Wilton. 

What had been done already by Lenore, left me under the im- 
pression that she would still further aid me in ebtabiishing the 
truth. I felt confident, that she would not object to letting us 
know on what day and hour we might meet Adkins at her u.uihcr's 
house ; and wiih this coaOdeiice, I wrote a note to her, containing 
the request that she would do so. Then, in pleasant expectation of 
soon having an opportunity of clearing my character^ 1 awaited the 
answer* 
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Lknore did not disappoint me. Two days after getting ont of 
the prison, I received her reply — informing me that Adl^ins would 
be at her mother's house the next day, and advising me to call with 
my friends, about half past ten. 1 had made known to her the ob- 
ject of my desire to iiirel him. 

After receiving her note, I went immediately to Mason and Wil- 
ton ; and we appointed a place of rendezvous for the next morning. 

That evening, I w;ls as uneasy as the commander-in-chief of an 
army on the eve uf a great baLlle. I had au enemy to confront and 
conquer — a reputation already sullied to restore to its former 
br^htoess. 

1 oould not help some anxiety as to the mnilt. 

In the morning, I met my Mends at tiie appointed place ; and as 
tiie dock struck ten, we started for the residence of Mrs. Hyland. 

As we came within sight of the hoase, I perceived Lenore at the 
window. She recognised us, rose from her seat, and disappeared 
towards the back of the room. When I rang tlie belly the door was 
opened by herself. 

Without hesitating, she conducted us all three into the parlonr^ 
where we found Ad kins and Mrs. Hyland. 

The latter appeared to be no little astonished by our unexpected 
entrance : but as for Adkius himself, he looked more like a fright- 
ened maniac than a man. 

"What does this mean?" exclaimed Mrs. Hyland, in a voice 
that expressed more alarm than indigoatioD. 
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"These gentlemen have called to see you on business, mother," 
said her daughter. " There is nothing to fear from them. They 
are our friends." 

aiving said thia, Leaoie nqoMted o. to be teated; and w« oom- 
plied. 

Adkins did not speak; but I eottld read from the plaj of his 1^ 
tures, that he knew the game was up, and that he had kwt 

''Mrs. Hyland/' saidlVxlton, after a short interval of silenoe^ ''I 
have called here to do what I believe to be a dutj^ and which I 
ought to have done long ago. If I am doing any wrong, it is only 
through my ignorance or what's right. I was your husband's 
friend, and we sailed together, for nine years or thereabouts. I 
was on the ship *Lenore' when Captain Hyland died, in New Or- 
leans ; and I have beard the stories that Mr. Adkins here has told 
about this young man. Those stories are false. When in New 
Orleans, at the time of your husband's death, Adkins was most of 
the time drunk, and nf^glectinf? his dutv. "Rowley did not desert 
from the ship ; neither did he neglect the < .iptain, but was the only 
one of the ship's company with him, when ho died. Mr. Adkins 
never liked Kowley ; and the only reason I can think of for his not 
doiuL^ s >, is just because it is natural for a bad man to dislike a 
good one. When Mr. Adkins obtained the command of the ship, 
he would not let Rowlev come aboard auain — much less return in 
her to Liverpool. 1 made one voyage with Adkins as first mate 
after Captain Hyland's death, and learnt, while making it, that I 
could not continue with him any longer — unless I should become 
nearly as bad as himself. For that reason I left the ship. 

" Mrs Hyland !" continued Wilton, fixing his eye upon Adkins, 
and speaking with determined emphasis, '* I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing Mr. Adkins to be a wicked, deceitful man ; wlio has 
been robbing you under the cloak of friendship ; and still continues 
to rob you.'° 

These men have formed a conspiracy to ruin me !" cried Ad- 
kins, springing to his feet. I suppose they will succeed in doing 
it. Three men and one woman are more than I can contend 

against 1" 

Mrs. Hyland paid no attention to this remark ; l^nt, turning to 
Mason, said : I believe that you are Mr. Mason, the steward of 
the *Lenore.' What have you to say ?" 

" 1 have to state that all Mr. Wilton hn? told you, is true," said 
Mason. Eowley, to my knowledge, has never done anything to 
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forfeit your friendship. 1 have long known that Captain Ad kins 
"Was a scoundrel; and my desire to expose him — overcome by the 
fact that I have a large family to support, and was afraid of losing 
my situation — has caused n)0 to pass many a sleepless hour. I had 
made up my mind not to go anoiiier voyage along with him — be- 
fore karning that my testimony was wanted in aid of Rowley 
here. On hearing that he had robbed the young man — not only of 
his old friends, but of bis liberty — I no longer hesitated about ex* 
jKMing him. He is a dishonest vUlian ; and I can prove it by hav* 
iDg tb» sbip^s accounts overhauled/' 

^'Go on! go on!*' cried Adkins. ''You have it all your own 
way now. Of course, my word is nothing." 

He is telling the truth for once in his life^" said Mason to Mrs. 
Hyland. '* For his word tt just worth nothing, to any one who 
knows him." 

" Now, Rowl.uid," said Mrs. Hyland, "what have you to say?" 

" Very little," I answered. "1 did not wish you to think ill of 
me. There is nothing that can wound the feelings more than in« 
gratitude; and the kindness with which you once treated me, was 
the reason why T have been so desirous of proving to you that I 
have not been ungrateful. You have now evidence that will enable 
you to judi^e between Adkins and myself; and after this interview 
1 will trouble you !io more ; for 1 do not desire to insist upon a re- 
newal of the frit iiLiship you have susi^octed. I only wished you to 
now that I had given you no cause f )r discontinuing it." 

"Now, gentlemen!" said Adkins, " having been amused by all 
each of you has to say, I suppose I may be allowed to take my 
leave of you ■ and, ' said he, turning to Mrs. Hyland, " Fll see you 
again, madam, when you have not quite so much interesting com- 
pany to engage your attention." 

He aroee» and was moving towards the door. 

"Stop!*' shouted Mason, stepping before him. "Mrs. Hyland," 
continued the steward, I know enough about this man, and his 
management of your business, to justify you in. giving him in 
charge, to a poUoeman. Shall 1 call one 1" 

For a minute Mrs. Hyland was silent. 

I looked at Adkins, and saw that my triumph over him was com- 
plete. His own appearance condemned him ; and any one to 
have seen him at that moment — humiliated, cowed, and guilty-— 
would ever after have dreaded doing wrong : through very fear of 
looking as he did. 
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111 truth, he presented a Tnelancholy spectacle : for he had not 
the courage to assume even a shusv of nmnlinesi>. 

To complete my triumph, and hiB discomposure, Lenore, who 
had beea all the while listening with eager interest, and apparent 
pleasure to what had been aai^ cried out : Let him go^ mother, 
if he will promise never to oome near ua again P' 

Yea, let him goT repeated Mrs. Hylaad. moat thhiic be. 
fore I can act.** 

Mason opened the door, and Adkina aneaked out in a ihahioii 
that was painful, even for me— 4iia enemy — ^to behold. After hia 
departure, eaoh waited for the other to speak. 

The silence was broken by Mrs. Hyland, who said : 

^ Of you, Mr. Wilton, and you, Mr. Maaon, I have often heard 
my late husband speak in the highest terms; and I know of no reft* 
son, why 1 should not believe what you have told me." 

" With you. Rowland," she continued, turning her eyes upon 
me, with something of the old friendly look, "with yon, I have 
been ncquamted mnny years ; and the principal reason I had for 
doubting your integrity and tmthfiilnoss, was, because, I thought 
that, had you possessed the regard tor us, you should have had, 
you would certainly have come back after the death of my hus- 
band. 

"You did not; and the circumstance, as yr*u will admit, was 
strong against you. I have now much reasou to believe that I 
have been deceived in Ad kins ; and I do not know whom to trust. 
I liiusfc suppose that all of you have come here without any ill 
feeling towards me : for I know not why you should wish to do me 
an injury. 

" I have a reapeet for those in whom Mr. Hyland haa placed 
confidence. I have heard him apeak well of ail of you ; and I do 
not remember now of anything he ever aaid that abould give me a 
£ivourable opinion of Adkina. Indeed, I never heard Mr. Hyland 
apeak much concerning Inm. It ia my duty to think of the paat 
as well aa the present, before I cm aay anything more." 

Wilton and Mason both asaured Mrs. Hyland that they had on- 
ly acted under the influence of a aense of duty— inspired by the 
respect they had for the memory of her husband. 

We left the iiouse ; but not till Mrs. Hyland had shaken handa 
with me, and at the same time, extended to me an invitation to 
call the next day ; and not till Mrs. Hyland's daughter had given 
me reaaon to believe that my visit would be welcome. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ONOB MO&B FBIBBDB. 

I BID call the next day^ and had oo particular reason to be diasatia* 
iied with my reception. 

Mrs. Hyland did not meet me iu the same motherly manner, 
she once used to exhibit ; but I did not expect it ; and I could not 
feel displeased at being admitted OQ any terms, into the preeeace 
of a being so beautiful as Lenore. 

Neither did she receive me in the same manner she used to do 
in the past ; but neither was I annoyed by iliat ci ream stance. It 
was necessary that the child-like innocence and familiarity, once ex- 
isting between us, should cease j and it was no chagrin to me to 
peroeWe that it had done ao. 

I oonfesaed to Mrs. Hyland that I had acted wrong in not retain- 
ing to Liverpool after her husband's death ; but I also explained to 
her how, on being discharged from the ship, I had felt myself sore* 
ly aggrieved : and, having no longer a -home, I had to wander 
about as circumstances dictated. T added, of eourse, that, could I 
have had the least suspicion that my absence would have been con- 
strued into any evidence of crime or ingratitude, i would have re- 
turned long before to refute the calumny. 

Lenore did not try to. conceal her pleasure, at seeing her mother 
and myself conversing once more as friends. 

** You must not kave us again, Rowland," she said, " for we have 
not many friends, and can ill afford to lose one. See how near we 
have been to losing you — all through your being absent." 

"Yes, "Rowland," said Mrs. Hyland. "My house was once 
your home; and you are welcome to make it so again. I shall on- 
iy be fulfilling the wishes of my husband, by renewing the intimate 
friendship that once existed between us." 
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Her invitation to make her house once more my home, I reluct- 
antly df^clined. Lenore seemed no longer my sister; and with 
some sorrow the oonviction Ibroed itseli on my mind — that my 
fate was to love — ^to love, yet wander far from the one I loved. 

Lenore was now a young lady, I thought myself a man. As 
diildren we codd no longer live together — ^no longer dwell under 
the same roof. Lenore was too beautiful : and i was too much a^ 
flicted with poverty. Any fUrther aoquaintanoe between us might 
not contribute to my future happiness but the contrary. 

I left the house with mingled feelings of pleasure and despair; 
pleased to find myself once more restored to the good opinion of 
Mrs. Hyland — despairing of being able to resist the ^Mdnations of 
her daughter's beauty. 

Every time I gazed upon her fair face, could only add to my mis- 
ery. I was youiif(, and as I had been told, good-looking. Lenore 
and I had been old friends and playmates. It was possible ibr me 
to win her love ; but would it be honourable ? 

Would it be a proper return for the kindiu of Captain Hyland 
and his widow, for me, a penniless "rolling-stone," to try to win 
the afflictions of their only child, and subject her to the misery of 
niy own unfortunate lot ? No ! I could love Lenore, but 1 could 
not act in such an unworthy manner. 

Then followed the reflection, that Mrs. ITyland had some proper- 
ty. Her house would be mine. She lieeJeJ a fi>ou-iii-i*iW to look 
ad%er the ship ; and I was a seaman. 

These thoughts only stirred within me a Ibeliog of pride, that 
would not allow me to reoeive any advantage of fortune from one 
I eould ehoose for a wife. I isnew that with all the exertions a 
man may make-Hind, however, eorreot his liabits may be— he can- 
not live happily with a wife who brings into the firm of husband 
and wife more money than himself. 

Another unpleasant consideration came before me. Why should 
I be seeking for reasons against marrying Lenore, when, perhaps^ 
she might not consent to marry me ? Because we were old friends, 
was no reason why she should ever think of me as a husband. By 
^trying to make her love me^ 1 migh^ as sheliad said of Mr. Adkins^ 
cause her only to hate me. 

The day afler my visit to Mrs. Hyland and Lenore, I went to 
see Mason, the steward ; in order that 1 might thank him for the 
good word he had spoken for me — as well as for much kindness he 
had shown towards me^ when we were shipmates in the * Lenore.' 
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He received mo in a cordial manner, that caused me to think 
better of mankind, than 1 had lately done. In a long conversation 
I held with him, he told mo of many acts of dishonesty, in the 
committal of M hich he had detected A lkius; who, be said, had 
been robbing Mrs. Ilyiaud in every w ay he could. 

"Captain Hyland took much trouble in fjiving you some educa- 
tion," said he ; " why don't you marry the daughter, and take com- 
mand of the ship V* 

^Ism a poor pennfleia adventarer," I replied ; ^*and dare not 
aspire to so much happiness as would be mine, were I to become 
the husband, as well as captain, of ' Lenore,' I am neither so vain 
nor ambitious/' 

^That's a fact," said Mason. You have not enough of either. 
No man did anything for himself, or Any one else, without thinking 
something of himself, and making such a trial as you decline to 
undertake. He is a luckv man who wins without trvincr." 

There was truth in what the steward said ; but the Hylands had 
been my friends, and were so again ; and I could not bring myself 
to abuse the confidence they had placed in me. I could not speak 
of love to Lenore, and so I told the steward. 

In this interview with Mason, I learnt from him that Adkins had 
disappeared, and could no more be found. 

"His flight," said Mason, "will be p'tsitive proof to Mrs. 
Hyland that he was unworthy of the confidence she had plnred in 
him. She cannot be too thankftil, that your return has tjccn the 
means of her discovering his true character. 1 would have exposed 
him long ago, but I did not think that I could succeed ; and that I 
would be doing myself an injury — in short, ruining my poor 
family, without the consolation of knowing that 1 liad also ruined a 
scoundrel. Thank the Lord for all his mercies ! The villain has 
been uncloaked at last." 

With this pious thanksgiving ended the interview between the 
honest steward and myself. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

LOTS AHD POYSRVT* 

From that time I called every day to see Lenore and her mother; 
and each time came away more hopelessly infatuated. 

My money was gradually growing easier to count — until I found 
that I had but a few shillings left, and necessity must soon force me 
to seek employment. Of course I contemplated cooing to sea, and 
making my living on board some ship ; but 1 lound it impossible to 
oome to a determination. 

How was I to leave Liverpool, where I could gaze each day on 
the beauty that adorned Lenore ? 

I could not take my departure until circumstaiices should compel 
me. In order to protract my stay as long as possible, I lived on 
but one meal per diem : and as I had also to keep a little money 
for mjr lodgings, I made tbat meal upon a penny roll. 

Mrs. Hyland had determined on giving up the ehip--^ resolution 
no doubt due to the nusmanagement^ or rather dishonesty, of him 
who had lately oommanded her. I assisted her in finding a puchas- 
er ; and she was very fortunate in disposing of the vessdfat a good 
price. 

She had plenty of money, and was willing to aid me. But 

pride prevented me from accepting of anything but. her friendship; 
and ofttimes did I appear in the presence of Lenore wliile suffering 
the pangs of hunger f Was that love 1 

I thought it was ; and on this fancy, and a single roll of bread, I 
lived from day to day. Never had I been so happy, and, at tiie 
same time, so wretched. I could look npon her 1 loved, and con- 
verse with her for hours at a time. That was happiness. But 1 
loved Lonore, and must leave her. That w <as misery. 

iienore seemed to meet me with so much cheerfulness, that my 
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resolution to leave her — without being absolutely compelled to it- 
was often nearly broken ; and I believe there are but few who 
would have resisted the temptation to stay. But pride, a sense of 
justice, and a love of independenoe, prompted me to go forth again 
upon the world, and seek fortune afresh. Perhaps, too, the ikct 
that I was naturally a rolling stone," might have had much to do 
in my determination, at length arrived at, of bidding adieu to 
Lenore. There was yet another motive urging my departure— one 
which had been too long allowed to lie dormant within my bosom : 
my relatives were lost, and I Icnew not where to find them. This 
thought often arose, causing me much regret, I had as yet no rea- 
son to believe that they had Icfl Liverpool ; but if such should 
prove to be the case, the sooner I started in search of them, tibe 
sooner would my conscience be satisfied. 

I waited till my last shilling was spent ; and then sold a rignet 
ring — which 1 had taken from the finger of a dead Mexican, on the 
field of battle — obtaining thirty shillings for it. With this trifling 
sum 1 had a great deal to accomplish. It constituted the sole fund 
wnth which my relatives were to be sought and found. It was the 
capital I had to invest^ in the business of making a fortune worthy 
of Lenore ! 

I advertised for my mother in some of the Liverpool papers; but 
the only result was the loss of the greater part of my cash. She 
had probably gone after Mr. Leary to Australia. Having followed 
him from Dublin to Liverpool, was proof that she was foolish 
enough to follow him to the Antipodes ; and the money she had rc» 
■ oeived for the lease of her house^ would enable her to go there. 

Had I been certain that shp had sailed to Australia, I should have 
gone after her ; but I could scarce believe that she had been guilty 
of an act of folly : which even the absenoe of common sense would 
neither excuse nor explain. Because she had once acted foolishly, 
was not positive proof that she stiU continued the victim of her un* 
fortunate infatuation. 

The mere conjecture that my mother had emigrated to Australia, 
would not have been a sufficient reason for ray going so far in search 
of her — so far away from Lenore. SUll it was certain I must go 
somewhere. I had a fortune to make ; and, in my belief, Liverpool 
was the last place where an honestman would have stood any chance 
in malting it. 

My clothing had become threadbare, and my hat and boots were 
worn to such a dilapidated condition, that I became every day more 
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ashamed to pay my visits to Lenore. I at length resolved upon dis> 

oon tinning them. 

1 aros(3 one morning, with the determination of making a move 
of some kind during the day : for the life that 1 had bewi leading 
for tha past six weeks could be endured no longer. 

I made an excursion to the docks, where I soon succeeded in find- 
ing a berth ; and shipped for the " run'* in a large vessel — a 
"liner" — bound to New York. This business being settled, I pro- 
ceeded to the house of Mrs. Hj'land — to bid her and her daughter 
"good-bye." 

Thftv showed every evidence of regret at my departure; aud yet 
they did not urge me very strenuously to rem^n : for they knew 
somsthiog of my disposition. 

I bad a long conversation with Lenore alone. 

'^Miss Hyland/' said I, " I am going in search of afcrtane— «for- 
taae that must be obtained hj hard toil ; but that toil shall be 
sweetened hy hope — the hope of seeing you again. We are both 

routt|i^; and the knowledge of that gives me encouragement to hope, 
shall not now speak to you of love ; but I shall do so on my re- 
tarn. I believe that we are friends; but I wish to make myself 
worthy of something more than your friendship." 

I fancied tliat Lenore understood me. 1 cannot describe the ez« 
quisite pleasure that thrilled me, as I noted the expreeston of her 
features while she stood listening. It did not forbid me to hope. 

" I will not try to detain you, Rowland," she answered, " but if 
yon fire imsuccossful abroad, do not remain long away. Return to 
us, and you will tind those %vho cnn sympathize with your disap- 
pointments. I shall pray that no harm may befall you; and that 
we may soon meet again.** 

I could perceive her bosom trembling with some strong emotion, 
as she uttered these parting words. 

As T took her hand to bid the final "good bye," we were both 
unable to speak ; and we parted in silence. 

The memory of tiiat parting cheered me through many a dark and 
stormy hour of my after life. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ATI.ANTXO I.IKXES. 

Perhaps the most worthless characters, who follow the sea as a 
profession, are to be found among the crews of Atlantic liners — es- 
pecially those trafficking between Liverpool and New York. 

These men seldom make voyages to any other ports, than the two 
above mentioned ; and their custom is to '* ship for the run" in one 
vessel, and return in another. They do not affect long voyages; 
and prefer that between Liverpool and New York to any other. 

There are several reasons fer this preference on their part. 

One is the facility with which — on an Atlantic liner — they can 
rob each other, and steal from the passengers. 

Another is, that being, even for seaman, a profligate, dissipated 
set, these short voyages give them more frequent opportunities of 
beipg in port — where they can indulge in the vices and habits so 
congenial to their vulgar tastes. 

A third reason is, the great number of emigrant passengers car- 
ried between those ports, along with the loose observance of the 
Passenger Act — the rules of which are less strictly enforced upon 
Atlantic liners, than aboard ships going on lov^er voyages. 

It may be inferred from this, that the ruffians comprising the 
crews of the Atlantic liners, have a better opportunity of plunder- 
ing the passengers than in any other ships. 

vVhem embarking on one of those vessels to recommence my du- 
ties as a seaman, I was not encumbered with much luggage ; and I 
w'ls not %-ery long in her forecastle, before discovering Uiat this was 
rather an advantage tlian a misfortune ! 

I had spent so much of my money, that 1 should have been abso- 
lutely nimble to buy an outtit for any other " trip" than that be- 
tween Liverpool and New York. 
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The less a sailor takes aboard with him on such a voyage^ the 

less will lie loose before it is terminated. 

One of the crew of the ship in \s liich I sailed, was a younpj sea- 
man, who never made the voyage from Liverpool to New York ; 
and therefore lacked experience of the evil doings incidental to such 
a trip. lie had been foolish enouiih to bring on board a large kit ' 
of good clothing. The first night out of port, when this young ruiiu 
was keeping his watcU un deck, one of his comradea below tuuk uutice 
of his chest. . 

** It's locked^" said the man, atretclung out bis band to try the 
lid. 

Blast bimf cried anotber^ ''I suppose be tbinks we are all 
tbleves bere !" 

''Serve bim rigbt if be were to lose everytbing that's in it^'' 
significantly remarked a tbird. 

So say I" chimed in a foarth speaker, drawing nearer to the 
kit, in order to be at band in case of a scramble — which the moment 
after was commenced. 

The chest was turned over; all hands taking share in the act ; and 
without further ado, its bottom was knocked in. Most of the saiior^s 
effects were pulled out, and scattered about — each of the ruffians 
appropriating to himself some article which he ftincied. 

Amongst other things, was a new pair of heavy horseskin boots, 
which were obtained by a fellow, who chanced to stand in need of 
them ; and who pulled them on upon the spot. 

The next day, tlio young sailor having missed his property, of 
course created a disturbance about it. For this, he was only 
laughed at by the rest of the crew. 

He complained to the officers. 

**Had your clothes stole, have you carelessly inquired the first 
mate. " Well, that's what you might have expected. Some of 
the boys are queer fellows, I dare say. You . should have taken 
better care of your togs^if you cared anything about them.'' 

The next day, the young sailor saw one of the men with the stolen 
boots upon bis feet; and at once accused the wearer of the theft. 
But the only satisfaction he obtained, was that of getting kicked 
with his own boots ? 

We had on board between three and fbur hundred passengers— 
most of them Irish and German emigrants. 

Several deaths occured amongst these poor people. Wheneyer- 
one of them died, the fieust would be reported to the officers ; and 
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then the first mate woold order the BaJl-maker to endose the body 
fn a sack — ^for the purpose of its being thrown overboard. This 

eommani to the sail-maker was generally given as follows : 
Sails I there's a dead 'nn below. Go down and sack 'im." 

As these words were heard by the passengers — alas ! too often 
repeated — the saU*inaker was known during the remainder of the 
foya^e by the name of Mr. Sackem ; and this unfortunate func- 
tionary became an object of mysterious dread to many of the pas- 
sengers — especially the women and children. 

Woman generally havo a great horror of seeing the -dead body 
of iny of their relatives thrown into the sea; and Mr. Sackem in- 
curred the ill will of many of the female emigrants, who were sim- 
ple enough to think that he was som* way or other to blame 
for tae bodies being disposed of in this oii-hand, and apparently 
unfeeling fashion! 

A young child — one of a large family of Irish people — had died 
one night ; aihl the next morning the sail-niakcr went into thestecr- 
ns^d vN iiere the body lay — ^to pi-epaie it for interment in ike usual 
way. 

The first attempt made by Mr. Sackem^ towards the performance 
of his duty, brought upon him an assault from the relatives of the 
deceased child, backed by several others who had been similarly 
bereared I 

Poor Sails was fortunate in getting back upon deck with his life; 
ani he came up from the hatchway below with his clothing torn to 
rafvs! He had lost the greater part of a thick head of hair; while 
hi^ ^countenance looked like a map of North America, with the lakes 
and rivers indicated in red ink. 

it was not until the captain had gone down — ^and given the pas- 
sengers a fine specimen of the language and manners of the skipper 
of an Atlantic liner in a rage — that the body was allowed to be 
brought up, and consigned to its last resting place in the sea. 

I landed in New York, with the determination of trying to do 
something on shore ; for I was by this time convinced, that a fortune 
was not to be made by following the occupation of a common 
sailor. 

1 did not remain long in New York. Too many emigrants from 
Europe were constantly arriving there ; and continuing that isame 
struggle for existence, which had forced them into exile. 
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I had every reason to believe, that a young man like myself wm 
not likely to oumniand hie fuil value, where there was so many 

compettitors ; and I determined to go on to visit the West. 

It is true, a life on the sea might have been preferable to the 
hardships, that were likely to be encountered beyond the borders 
of civilization; but Lenore ^mt to be won hy my inalnihi^ a 
common sailor; nor would such a profession be likely to atibrd me 
either time or opportunity for prosecuting the search after my lost 
relations. I knew not whether / was acting prudently or not; buti 
directed my course westward ; and did not bring to, until 1 had 
reached St. Louis, iu tiic iState of Missouri. There 1 stopped for a 
time to look about me. 

On acquaintance with it i did not discover much in tiiis western 
city to admire. A person of sanguine hopes, and anxious to ac- 
complish great things in a very little time, is, perhaps, not in a fit 
frame of mind to form correct oonclusione ; and this may aooount 
for my being discontented with St. Louis. 

I could not obtain a situation in a city where there was but little 
to be done, and no great wages for doing it. I was told that I might 
find employment in the country — at splitting rails, catting wood, 
and other such laborious work ; but in truth, 1 was not in the vein 
4o submit myself to this kind of toil. I was disappointed at find- 
ing, tb.'it in the great West I should have much more work to do 
than I had previously imagined. 

It chanced that at this time there was a grand commotion in St. 
Louis. Gold had been discovered in California — lying in great 
quantities in "placers," or gold washings ; and hundreds were de- 
parting — or preparing to depart — ^for the land where fortunes were 
to be made in a sinijle day. 

This was precisely the sort of place I was looking for ; but to 
reach it required a sum of money, which I had not got. 1 had only 
the poor satisfaction oi knowing that there were many others in a 
similar situation — thousands of them, who wished to go to Califor- 
nia, but were prevented by the same unfortunate circumstances that 
obstructed me. 

Many were going overland — across the prairies and mountains ; 
but even this manner of reachiug the golden land required more 
cash than I could command. A horse, and an outfit, were Beoessary, 
as well as provisions for the journey, which had to be taken along^ 
or purchased by the way. 

I regretted that I had not shipped in New York, and worked my 
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passage to California round the Horn. It was too late now. To 
f^et back to any sea-port on the Atlantic, would have required fifteen 
or twenty dollars; and I had only five left, of all that 1 had earned 
upon the liner. I spent these five dollars, before i had succeeded 
in discovering any plan by which I might reach California. I felt 
convinced that my only chance of finding my relatives, and making 
myself worthy of Lenore, lay in my getting across, to the Pacific 
side of America. 

While thus cogitating, I was further tantalized by reading in a 
newspaper some later accounts from the diggins. These imparted 
the iiiformatiun that each of the diggers was making a fortune in a 
week, and spending it iu a day. One week in California, was worth 
ten years in my other part of the world. Any one ooald get an 
ounce of gold per diem — ^merely for helping the giver to spend tlio 
money he had made ! 

Should I — ^the Rolling Stone — Btaj where I could find employ- 
ment at nothing better than splitting rails^ while Earth contained a 
country like Cidifomia? 

There was but one answer to the interrogation : No. 

I resolved to reach this land of gold^ or perish in the attempt. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

OH HOE0XBACK ONCS MOBS. 

The same newspaper that had imparted the pleasing intelligence, 
supplied me with information of another kind — wJiich also produced 
a cheering effect upon my spirits. 

The emigrants proceeding overland to California, required pro- 
fcection. from the Indians — many hostile trill s of whom lived along 
the route. Military stations, or "forts ' as they were called, had to 
be established at different points upon the great prairie wilderness ; 
and, just then, the United States Government was enlisting men to 
be forwarded to these stations. 

M isl of the men enrolled for this service, were for its cavalry 
arm ; and after my last quarter of a dollar had been spent, I became 
ond of their number. My former experience in a dragoon saddle — 
r>f whidi 1 could give the proo&— made it no very duSoult matter 
fur m«3 to get mounted once more. 

EnlistiDg in the army, waa-rather a stnmge proceeding, for a man 
who was anxious to make a fortune in the shortest possible time ; 
but I saw that something must be done, to enable me to live ; and i 
oottld neither hold a plough, nor wield an axe. 

At first, I was not altogether satisfied with what I had done ; for 
i knew that my mother was not to be found in the wilds of America; 
and that^ afler remaining five years in the ranks of the Americaii 
army, 1 would be as far as ever from Lenore. 

There was one thought, however, that did much to reconcile me 
to my new situation ; and that waS| that oiur line of march woui4 
be to wards Calif orma I 

Three weeks afler joining the cavalry corps, we started for a sta- 
tion lying beyond Fort Leavenworth. 

Our march was not an uninteresting one : for most of my com* 
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lades were young men of a dieerful dbposition : and round our 
camp-fires at night, the statesman^ philosopher, or divine^ who could 
not have found &th&t amusement or inatraction^ would have been a 
wonderful man. 

Our company was composed of men of several nations. All, or 
nearly all were intelligent ; and all unfortunate : as, of course, every 
man must be, who enters the ranks as a common soldier. 

Man is the creature of f irciimstances, over which he has no con- 
trol. The circumstances that had brought toirethor the refjiinrnt to 

Do D 

which I belonged, would probably make a volume much more in- 
structive and interesting than any " lady novel and this, judging 
from the taste displayed by the majority of the present day, is say- 
ing more than could be easily proved. 

Many European officers would have thought there was but slight 
discipline in the corps to which 1 was attached; but in this opinion, 
they would be greatly in error. 

The efiicieney of our discipline consisted in the absence of that 
petty order, which some I'rence and English martinets w ould have 
striven to establish ; and which would have been ill-suited, for a 
march over the sterile plains, and through the dense forests enooun* 
tered in the line of our route. Tliis absence of strict discipline did 
not prevent us from doing a good day's march ; and vet enabled ua 
to have plenty of game to cook over our camp-fires by night. 

We had no duty to trouble ourselves with, but what the common 
sense of each taught him to be necessary to our safety and welfare ; 
and we were more like a hunting party seeking amusement, than 
like soldiers on a toilsome march. 

For all this w were proceeding towards our destination, with as 
much speed as could reasonably be required. 

We had one man in the company, known by the name of " Run^ 
away Dick" — a name given to him after he had one evening, by the 
camp-fire, entertained us with a narration of some of the experiences 
of his life. 

He had run away from home, and gone to sea. TTe had run 
away from every «hip in which he had sailed. He had started in 
business .s( v( ral times, and had run away each time in debt. He 
had married two wives, and had run away from both ; and, before 
joining our corps, he had run away from the landlord of a tavern — 
leaving Boniface an empty trunk as payment for a large bill. 

** Runaway Dick" was one of the best marksmen with a rifle we 
had in the company ; and it was the knowledge of this, that on one 
occasion caused me perhaps the greatest fright I ever experienced. 
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1 had risen at an early bour one morning which, being r&ty cold, 
I had lighted a fire. 1 was squatted^ and shivering over the half* 
kindled fiiggots, with a buffalo robe wrapped around my shoulders, 
when I saw Kunaway Dick'' steal from his sleeping place under a 
waggon. On seeing me, he turned suddenly round, and laid iiold 
of his rifle, 

I had just time to throw off the hairy covering, and spring to my 
feet, as the rifle was brought to his shoulder. Three seoonds more, 
and I shouhi have had a bullet through my body ! 

"Darn it ! I thought you was a bar," said Dick coolly, putting 
down rifle ; as 1 fancied, with a show of some chagrin at iiaviug 
been uiiLleceived, and "choused" out of his shot. 

I afterwards heard that he was only trying to ii'ighten me. If so, 
the experiment proved entirely buccessful. 

After reaching the post we were to occupy, I was not so well 
satisfied with my situation, as when on the march. 

The discipline became more stiict, and we had a good deal of 
fatigue-work to do — in building huts, stables and fortifications. 

Besides this unsoldierly duty by day, we had at night to take our 
turn as sentinels around the station. 

Emigrants on the way to California passed us didly. How I 
envied them their freedom of action, and the Innght hopes that were 
luring them on ! 

• ^ « ♦ * • • 

One momtngy Runaway Dick" was not to be found. He had 
run away once more. It was not difficult to define whither — to 

California. 

In this, his latest flight, he appeared to give some proof that he 
had still a little honesty left: for he did not take along with him^ 

either his horse, or his rifle. 

I overheard some of the ofiicers speaking of him after he was 
gone ; one of them pronouced him " a d— d fool*' for not taking the 
horse — so necessary to him upon the long journey he would iiave to 
perform, before reaching his destination. 
» On hearing this remark, I registered a resolve, that when my 
turn came to desert, they should not have occasion to apply the epi- 
thet to me ; at all events, not for the same reason that Kunaway 
Dick had deserved it. 

Whether Dick*s example had any influence on me, I do not now 
remember. I only know that I soon after determined to desert, 
and take m^ hor^e with me, 
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I had served the GoYernment of the United States once before ; 
and did not think myself any too well rewarded for iny services. 
I might probably have believed that " Unde Sam" was indebted to 
me ; and that hy dismissing myself from his employ, and taking 

with me some of his property, it >^'ould be only squaring accoants 
with him ; but I did not then, take the trouble to trifle with my con- 
soienoe — as I do not now — to justify my conduct by any such ex- 
cuse. To carry off the horse would be stealing ; but I required the 
animal for the journey ; and I did not like to leave my officers un* 
der the impression that I was a "d — d fool." 

"Every one who robs a government is not called a thief," 
thought I; ^' and why should 1 win that appellation when only try- 
ing to win Lenore ?" 

1 could not atfonl to squander the best part of my life in a wil- 
derness — standing sentry all the night, and working on fortifications 
all day longr. 

It was absurd for any one to have enlisted an intelligent-looking 
young fellow like myself, for any such occupation. Was I not ex- 
pected to t;ike french leave on the first iUvorable opportunity 1 
Aii«l would 1 not be thought a " fool" for not doing so? 

These considerations did not influence me much, I admit ; for the 
true cause of my desertion, was the knowledge that neither my rel- 
atives nor Lenore would ever be encountered in the middle of the 
great American prairie, and that to find either I must move on*'' 

One night I was dispatched on patrol duty, to a place some two 
miles distant from the fort. The sky was dark at the time ; but I 
knew the moon would be shining brightly in an hour. 

A better opportunity would perhaps never occur again; and I 
resolved to take advantagr of it and desert. 

By going through the wilderness alone, I knew that I should have 
many dangers and hardships to encounter ; but the curiosity, of 
learning how these were to be overcome, only added to my desire 
for entering upon them. 

My patrol duty led me along the trail of the emigrants proceed- 
ing westward ; and even in the darkness, 1 was able to follow it 
without difficulty, riding most of the M ay at a trot. When the 
moon rose, 1 increased my pace to a gallop, and scarce halted until 
daybreak; when, perceiving a small stream that ran through the 
bottom of a narrow valley, I rode toward it. There dismounting, 
I gave my horse to the grass— which. was growing so luxuriantly as 
to reach up to bis knees. 
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The hone wna more foHninate than I : for the long nighf s ride 
had given me an appetite, which I had no means of satisfying, I 

was hungry and nappy — happy, because I was free; and hungry 
for the same reason ! A p;ir:nlnx, though a truth. 

'There were birds warbiing ainoiit^ the trees by the side of the 
stream. I could have shot smno ut" them with my rifle, or revolver, 
and cooked them over a fire — fur 1 had the means of making one. — . 
But I was not hungry enough to risk the report of a shot being 
heard ; aiul aflf»r tethering my horse, to make secure against his 
deserting me, I lay down upon the long grass and fell fast asleep. 

I dreamt no end of dreams ; though they might all have been re- 
duced to one ; and that was : that the world was my inheritanoe, 
and I was on my way to take pooo o o n ion of it. 

When I awoke, the aun was in the centre of the sky. My horse 
had satisfied his hnnger ; and, following the example of lus master, 
had laid down to sleep. 

1 did not hesitate to disturb his repose ; and, having saddled and 
remounted him, I once more took to fhe emigrant trdl, and oontin* 
ned on towards fortune and Lenore ! 
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CHAPTER Xm 

OLD JOHKSOK. 

I TRAVELLED alofig the trail all that aflernoun and evening ; until, 
just as twilight was darkening into night, I came in sight of some 
oamp-fires. On seeing tiiem, I paused to consider wliat was best to 
be done* 

To halt at the oaznp— if, as I anpposedi it was a partj of emi- 
grants — might lead to my being tak^, in case of being pursaed 
from the fort ; for my dress, the U. S« brand on the horse, and the 
military saddle, all proved them the property of " Uncle Sam." 

This determined me to avoid showing myself — until I should 
have put a greater distance between myself and the fort, 

I dismounted on the spot where I had halted, tethered my horse 
and tried to take some rest. 1 soon found that 1 could not sleep , 
hunf^er would not admit of it. 

Within sifjht of me were the camp-fires, surrounded by people, 
who would probably have relieved my wants : and yet I feared to 
go near them. 

Conscience, or common sense, told me, that emigrants in a wil- 
derness might not look very favourably upon one, employed to pro- 
tect them, deserting from his duty, and taking property along with 
him— of which every dtizea of the United States believes himself to 
be the owner of a share. They might not actually repel me. In 
all probability they would give me something to eat; but they 
might also give information concerning me — should I be pursued — 
that would enable my pursuers to make a prisoner of me. 

Before day-break 1 awoke, having enjoyed a brief slumber; and, 
silently mounting my horse, I rode beyond the emigrant's camp-^ 
deviating widely from the trail to get around them. 

I soon recovered the track ; and pursued it as fast as my steed 
was willing to carry me. When, looking out for a place where wa- 
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ter could be obtained — with the inlentioii of stopping awhile and 
kUUng some bird or animal for food — I came in sight of another 
party of emigrants, who were just taking their departure firom the 
spot where they had encamped i'or the night. 

I had put one train of these travellers between me and the fort ; 
and now fancied myself tolerably safe from pursuit. Riding boldly 
up to the wao^goiis, I told the first man i eiicountered, and in verj' 
plain terms that I must have something to eat. 

"Now, I like that way of talking/' said he. "Had you asked 
forsomethiiig in the humble manner many would have done, perhaps, 
you would not have got it. People don't like to carry victuals 
iive hundred miles, to give away for nothing; but, when you say 
you must have something to eat, then, of course, 1 can do nothing 
but give it to you, Sally T he continued ; calling out to a young 
woman who was sitting by one of the waggons, get this stranger 
something to eat" 

Looking around me, I saw a number of people— men, women, 
and children of every age. There appeared to be three families 
forming the caravan,'* no doubt, emigrating together^ for the par* 
pose of mutual proteotion and assistance. There were five or six 
young men — who appeared to be the sons of the elder ones — and a 
like number of young women, who were evidently the daughters 
of three others of middle age; while a large flock of miscellaneous 
children, a small flovk of sheep, a smaller number of cattle, several 
horses, and hait-a-dozen half-famished dogs completed the iive stock 
of the train. 

** I guess you're, a deserter," said the man, to whom I had first 
addressed myself, after he had finished his survey of myself and 
horse. 

*^ No !" I answered. ^ I am on my route to Fort Wool. I 
have lost mv way, and gone without eating for two days.** 

''Now, I uke iba% way of talking," responded the emigrant, who 
appeared to be the head of the party. " When a man tells mo a 
story, I like it to be a good one, and well told — ^whether I believe 
it, or not." 

^ What reason have you to disbelieve me,'* 1 asked, pretending 

to be offended at having my word doubted. 

" Because, I think, from your looks, that you are not a d d 

fool," answered the man, " and no other but a fool would think of 
sta^ng at a military fort, in this part of the world^ any longer than 
he had a chance to get away from it." 
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I umnediiildj formed the opinion, that Um pmon lo 
me, was tbe most Bensibie man I had ever met — ^myielf notexoepi- 
ed : for it was not necessary for him to have seen Lenoffc^ to know 
that I had dont? \m \1 in deserting. 

After my hunger had been appeased. I n.oved on with the err.!- 
grant train ; which I found to consist of tluxte Missouri farmt-rs and 
their families, on their way to the " Land of Promise.*' Hie man 
with whom 1 hiki C(jn versed, was named Johnson, or '* -IJ John- 
son/' as ^me of his juniors called him. He was a sharp, brisk 
sort of an old fellow : and I could perceive, at a frlance there was 
no chance of his being humbugged by any maJc-up story. 1, there- 
fore, changed my tactics ; and frankly acknowledged self to be a 
dea^terfiram the United States' troops, occupying tbe last ibrt he 
had passed. It was scarce necessary to add th^ mj df«tination 
was California. I finished by proposing ; that he should have mj 
aervioes in whateveri capacity he might require them, in eoosiderar 
tion of fmnishing me with Ibod upon tbe joume}-. 

Now, I like that way of talking," said old Johnson, when i 
had ooDcladed, ''we just chance to need your help^ and that of your 
hone, too; and we'll try ' do the best we <mn for yon. Yoa most 
expect to see some hard times ; before we get thron^jh — plenty of 
work and no crreat feeding — but do your share of the work, and you 
diall fare like the ri-^t of us." 

I eould ask nothing fairer than this ; and the next day, found me 
dressed in a suit of " linsey wolsey.-" wc-rking my passage to Cali- 
fnrnia. by Uikin:^ mv >hare with the olhers, in <.-IeariL:: ihe track «^* 
obstructions, driving the cattle, and such other duties iis fall to liie 
lot of the overland emigrant. 

The journey proved long, fiitiguing, and Irksome — mmh more so 
than I had expected ; and many times a day did I swear, that, if I 
ever worked a passage to Caiifomia again, it should be by water. 
I was impatient to ^t on ; and chafed at the slow pace at whidb we 
cmwled forward. Horses and cattle would stray, ormakea 8tanft> 
pede; and then moch time would be lost in recovering thorn. 

Sometimes we would readi a stream, where a bridge had to be 
built or repaired ; and two or three days would be vpeui at the 
w^ork. The draught horses and oxen would di • ; or, becoming una- 
ble to proceed farther, would have to !>e left behind. The strength 
of our teams were being constant! v weakened — until thev were un 
able to draw the heavily loaded wafrr:*>ns ; ari<] it became necer-sary 
to abandon a portion of their contents — which was liirown away 
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upon the prairies. The fin^ artidea t^t werethna abandcmedi were 
carpeta and other uaeleaa thinga, not required onthe joumajy but 
vhibh to pleaae the women, or at their instigation, had been put in- 
to the waggona at atartingi and dragged for aiz or seyen handled 

miles. 

The dogs, that, at the commencement of the journey, had for each 
mile of the road, travelled about three times that distance, having 
worn the skin from the soles of their feet, now crawled along after 
the waggons without taking one unjioeeRRfiry step, lliey seemed 
at length tu have reached the cornprclirnsioii ; that the journey was to 
be a protracted one ; and that while undertaking it, the idle amuse- 
ment of chasing birds was not true canine wisdom. 

1 bhall not startle my readers with a recital of any remarkable 
adventures we had with the hostile Indians ; for the simple reason 
we had none. They gave us much trouble for all that ; since our 
fear of encountering them, kept us constantly on the alert— one of 
onr party, and aometimea more, standing aentry over the camp 
throughuttt the whole of every night 

If my readers reason aright, they will sive me credit for not 
drawing on my imaginations for any part of thia narrative. They 
may easily perceive that, by thua ^chewin^ the subject of an en- 
counter with Indians, I lose an excellent opportunity for embelliah' 
ing my true tale with an introduction of fiction. 

As we approached the termination of our journey, the -teams "be- 
came weaker — until it took all of them united in one yoke to draw 
a single waggon, containing only the youngest of the children, and 
a few pounds of necessary provisions. 

The old ladies, along with their daughters, performed the last 
hundred miles of their journey on foot, and when we at length 
reached the first settlement — on the other side of the mountains — a 
band of more wretched looking individuals could scarce have been 
seen elsewhere. My own appearance was no exception to that of 
my companions. My hat waa a dirty rag wrapped around my 
head like a turban ; while my boota were nothing more than pieoea 
of buffido hide wrapped around my feet with atrings. For all this, 
I was aa well dressed as any of the party: 

My agreement with old Johnson was now fulfilled ; and I was at 
liberty to leave him. I waa anxious to be off to the diggings, 
where his oldest son, James : a young man about twenty years 
old, proposed aooompaaying me. Old Johnson declined going to 
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the diggings himself— his object in cominfl; to California, being to lo- 
cate ** a farm, while the country was still young.'* 

He furnished us with money to buy dothing and tools, as well 
as to keep us in food for awhile i until we should get fairly under 
weigh in the profession we were about to adopt. 

I promised to repay my share of this money to his son : as soon 
as I should earn its equivalent out of the auriferous earth of Califor- 
nia. 

"Now, I like that way of talking," said old Johnson, "for Ym a 
poor man ; and as I have just come here to malce a fortune, I^cau't 

afford to l<»se a cent." 

I parted with Mr. Johnson and his party of omisfrants with some 
regret, for they all had been more kind to me than i had any reason 
to expect, 

I have never found the people of this world quite so bad as they 
arc ot\en represented; and it is my opinion, thai aiiy man who en- 
deavors to deserve true friendship, will always succeed^ obtain- 
ing it. 

1 have never met a man whose habit was to rail against mankind 
in general, and his own acquaintances in particular, whose Mendship 
was worth cultivation. Such a man has either proved unworthy of 
friendship, and has never obtained it ; or he has obtained^ and there* 
fore possesses that^ for which he is ungrateful. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A *^ PftOBPXCTINQ JiXPEDITIOH." 

On parting with the Californian colonist, young Johnson and I jpror 
eeeded direct to the diggings on the Yuba, where, after looking 
about a day or so, we joined partnership with two otbere^ and set to 
work on a ^ claim" dose by the banks of the ri?er. 

We haj arrived at an opportune season— the summer of 184d — 
when every miner was doing well. There was a good deal of gen- 
erosity amoung the miners at this time ; 4und those who could not 
discover a good claim by their own exertions^ would have one 
pointed out with directions how to work it. 

Our party toiled four weeks at the claim we had chosen, and was 
very siicrrssful in obtaining gold. Never did my hopes of the 
future appear so bright. Never did T^onore seem so near. 

No gold washing could be done on the Yuba during the winter — 
the water in the river being then too high — and as we had not much 
longer to work, it was proposed by three men, who held the claim 
adjoining ours that we should join them in prospecting for some 
new diggings — ^where we might be able to continue at work all the 
winter, unembarassed hy too much water and too many miners. 

Oue of our neighbours who made this proposal, had visited a 
place about forty miles farther up the country — where he believed 
we might find a " placer^ such as we required. He had been upon 
a hunting expedition to the place spoken of; and while there did 
not look for gold — having no mining tools along with him ; but 
from the general appearance of the country, and the nature of the 
soil, he was convinced we might find in it some rich dry diggings^ 
that would be suitable for working in the winter. 

It was proposed that one of us should accompany the man on a 
prospecting expedition; that we should take plenty of provisions 
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with us, and search until we should discover such di^ngs as we 

desired. 

To this proposal, both parties agreed ; and I was the one chosen, 
by Johnson and my other companions, to represent them in the 
expedition — the expenses of ytidak were to be equally shared by 
all. 

Before starting, I left with young James Johnson my share of tl;> 
gold we had already obtained — ^whidi amounted to about sixty 

ounces. 

The hunter and I started — taking with us three moles. Each 
of us rode one — having our roll of blankets lashed to the croup of 
the saddle. A sixty pound bag of flour, some other articles of 

food, a tent, and the necessary " prospecting" tools formed " the 
cargo'' of the third mnie; which, in the language of Galiforniay was 
what we call a " pack mule." 

My fellow prospecter was only known to me by the name of 
Hiram. I soon discovered that he was not an agreeable companion 
— at least — in such an expedition as that we had undertaken. He 
was not sociable; but, on the contrary, would remain for hours 
without speaking a word; and then, when called upon to say some- 
thing, he would do so in a Toioe, the tones of which were anything 
but musical. 

The animal I bestrode bad been christened ^' Monte,'' that of 
Hiram was called "Poker;" and the mule carrying "the cargo" 
was " Uker." With such a nomenclature for our beasts, we might 
easily liave been mistaken for a pair of card-sharpers. 

Our progress over the hills was not very rapid. We were 
unable to go in a direct line ; and were continually wandering around 
steep ridges, or fojroed out of our way by tributaries of the main 
river — which last we were frequently compelled to ascend for miles 
before we could find a crossing place. 

Although fortunate in having good mules, I do not think that our 
travel averaged more than fifteen miles a day, in a direct line from 
where we started, though the actual distance travelled would be 
over thirty ! 

Late in the evening of our third day out, onr pack mule, in ford- 
ing a stream, got entangled among the branches of a fallen tree ; 
and, while trying to extricate the animal out of its dilemma, Hiram 
was pulled into the water^ and jammed against a limb— 40 as to 
suffer a serious injury. 

That night we encamped by the stream — near the place where the 
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aoddent hid hi^ipeiied ; and, about midnight^ when I wm obanging 
my mule— Monte— to a fteeh feeding plaee, the animal l>e<»me 
suddenly alarmed at sometldiigy and broke away from mc — pulling 
the lazo through my hand% till not only was the skin peeled clean 
off my fingera^ but ono or two of them were cut clean to the bone. 
I reproaohed myself for not sooner having bad the sense to let go ; 
but, as usual, the reproach came afler the damage had been done. 

The mule, on plotting free, started over the ridge as thourrh she 
had been fired i'rum a cannon — while. Poker and Uker, takinrr the 
hint from their coinpaiiioii, broke their tethers at the same instant^ 
and folJowed at a like rate of speed. 

I returned to Hiram, and communicated the unpleasant intelli- 
gence : that the mules had stampeded. 

" That's a very foolish remark," baid lie j " for you know I'm not 
deaf." 

Thia answer did not ftll very gradoualy on my ear ; but having 
made up my mind^ to remain in good humour with my companion 
as long as possible, I pretended not to notice it I simply said in 
reply, that! thought there must either be a grizzly bear^ or Indiana^ 
near us — ^to have stampeded the mules| 

^ Of course thar is," said Hiram^ in a tone more harsh than I bad 
ever before heard him use. 

I &ncied that he was foolish enough to blame me for the loss of 
the mules ; and was a little vexed with him^ for the way in which 
he had answered me. 

I said nothing more; but, stepping aside 1 band/ifred up my 
fingers, and tru 1 to obtain a little sleep. At sunrise I i^ot up; 
and, having first dressed my wounded fingers, 1 kindled a tire, and 
made some coffee. 

" Come, Iliram I" said 1, iu an encouraging tone, turn out, 
mate ! We may have a hard day's work in looking for the mules ; 
but no doubt we'll find them all right." 

*^ Find them yourself," he answered. I shan't look for them." 

I had much difficulty in controlling my temper, and restraining 
myself from giving Hiram an unoourteous reply. 

To avoid subjecting myself to any more of his ill-natured 
speeches, I returned to the fire, and ate my breakfiist alone. 

While engaged in this operation, I pondered in my own mind 
what was best to be done. It ended by my coming to the deter- 
min:ition to go m search of my mule Monte; and, having found 
her, to return to my partners on the Yuba. I felt certain, that 
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should I attempt farther to prosocute the expedition aloi^ with 
Hiram, and he continue to make the disagreeable observations of 
vhich be had already given me a sample, there would certainly 
"bo a row Letween us. In some parts of the world, where people 
think themselves highly enlightened, two men getting angry with 
one another, and mm^ strong language, is not an unusual occur- 
rence; and very seldom results in an}r things more than both 
proving theniiielves snarling curs. But it is not so in California, 
where men become seriously in earnest — often over trifling affairs ; 
and had a row taken place between my comrade and myself, I knew 
that only one story would have been told concerning it. 

I finished my breakfast; and, leaving Hiram in liis blankets, I 
started oS over the ridge to find Monte. I searched for the mules 
about SIX hours ; and Iwvlng been unsuooessful in my search, I re- 
turned to the camp without them. 

Hiram was still ^rapped up in his blankest just as I had left 
him ; and then the truth suddenly flashed mto my dark mind, like 
lightning over a starless sky. 

Pliram was ill, and I had neglected him I 

The bruise on his side, received against the fallen tree^ was more 
serious than I had supposed; and this had misled me. He had 

made no complaint. 

The moment 1 became aware of my mistake 1 hastened to his 
side. 

" Hiram," said I, "you are ill? Forgive me, if you can. I fp?ir 
that my thoughtlessness, and passionate temper, have caused you 
much sufleriiig." * 

He made no reply to my conciliatory speech. He was in a very 
high fever : and asked iaintly for water. 

1 took the tin yessel, in which I had made the coffee; and having 
filled it at the stream, gave him a pint cup full. 

He drank the water eagerly ; and then found voice to talk to me. 
He said that he was glad that I had returned ; for he wished to tell 
me where he had buried some gold, and where his wife and child 
were living, and could bc^ written to. 
I He spoke with great difficulty ; and soon called for more water. 

1 again filled the cup nearly full, and handed it to him. After 
drinking every drop that was in it he requested me to give him the 
cofl^ee-can ; but, thinking that he had drunk enough water, T declined 
acceding to his request ; and tried to persuade him, that too much 
water would do him a serious injury. He only answered me by 
clamouring for more water. 
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" "Wait but a little while/' said L " In a few minutes you shall 

have soTiic more." 

" Give it me now ! Give it lue now ! Will you not give me 
bome now T 

Knowing that the quantity he had already drunk, could not fail 
to be injurious to him, i refused to let him nave any more. 

^Give me some water!*' .he exclaimed, with more energy of 
Toice and mamier, than I had ever known him to exhibit. 

I replied by a negative shake of tiie head. 

"Inhuman wretch 1" he angrily cried out. '^Do yon refusal 
Refuse to give a dying man a drop of water 

I once more endeavoured to convince him, that there would be 
danger in his drinking any' more water — that there was yet a chance 
for him to live; but, while talking to him, 'I perceived a change 
suddenly stealing over his features. TTe partly raised himself into 
a sittinir position ; and then commenced cursing me, in the most 
horrible iaiiguiige I had ever heard from the lips of a dying; man ! 

After continuing at this for several minutes he sank back upon 
the grass, and lay silent and motionless. 

Allowing a short interval to elapse, I approached the prostrate 
form, and gently laid my hand upon his forehead. I shall never 
forget the sensation that thrilled through me, as I touched his skin. 
It was already cold and clammy — convindng me that my prospect- 
ing companion had ceased to live ! 

I passed the whole of the following day in trying to recover the 
mules. Had I succeeded, I would have taken the body to some 
camp of diggers, and buried it in a Christian manner. 

As this was not possible, with my lame hands, I scooped out a 
shallow grave ; and buried the body as I ^est could. 

Having completed my melancholy task, I started afoot to rejoin 
my partners on the Yuba — where I arrived — after several days 
spent in toilsome wandcrinj^ — footsore nnd dispirited. 

The adventure had taught me two lessons. Never to refuse any 
one a drink of water when I could give it ; and to be ever after careful 
in interpreting the language of others — lest some wrong might be 
£mcied| where none was intended. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

EICHABD OUIVAVS* 

On my return to the Yuba, with the sad tale of mj oomiade's 
death — and the consequent unfi>rtuDate termination of our prospect- 
ing scheme — Hiram's partners made search for his gold, in every 

place where it was likely to have been buried. 

Their search proved fruitless. The precious treasure could not 
be found. Unfortunately, none of us knew where his fiimily re- 
sided. He had been incidently heard to say, that he came from the 
state of Delaware ; but this was not suiUcient clue to enable any 
of us to coniiuunicate with his relatives. 

His wife has probably watched long for his return ; and may 
yet believe him guilty of that faithlessness — too common to men 
who have left their homes on a similar errand. 

As our olaim on the Yuba was well nigh exhausted, we dissolved 
partnership — each intending to proceed somewhere else on his own 
aooount. Young Johnson — who had been my companion across the 
plains — never before having been so long away from his parents, 
determined upon going home to them^ and tiiere remaining all the 
winter. 

I had heard good accounts of the southern " placers," which, being 
of the sort known as " dry digglns,*^ were best worked during the 
rainy season. Three or four men, from the same " bar" where we 
had been engaged, were about starting for the Mocolumnc; and, 
after bidding James Johnson and my other mates a friendly fare- 
well, I set out along with this party. 

After reaching our destination, I joined partnership with two of 
my travelling companions; and, during the greater part of the win- 
ter, we worked upon Bed Gulch — all three of us doing well. 

Having exhausted our claim, my two partners left me, both to 
return home to New York* Being thus len onoe more alone, I de> 
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tcrmined upon proceeding still farther south — to UiaTuoliimiie riv* 
er, there to try my fortune during the summer. 

On my way to the Tuolumne, I fell in with a man named Rich- 
ard Guinane, who had just cotao up from San Francisco City. He 
was also en route for the diggings at Tuoluuiae ; aod we arranged 
to travel together. 

He was going to try his luck in gold seeking for the second time ; 
and, finding him an agreeable companion, I proposed that we should 
beoome partaers. My proposal ynm acceptea— on the condition 
that we ahoald stop awhile on the Stanislaus — a riyer of whose 
auriferous deposits my new partner had formed a very high opin* 
ion. 

To this I made no objection; and, on reaching the Stanislaus^ 

we pitched our tents upon its northern bank. 

When I became a little acquainted with the past history of my 
companion, I might reasonably have been expected to object to the 
partnership. From his own account, he was born to ill-luck : and, 
such bL'iiiii: the case, I could scarce hope that fortune would favour 
me — so long as 1 was in his company. Assuredly was iiichard 
Guinane the victim of unfortunate circumstMices. There are 
many such in the world; though few whom Fortune will not some- 
times favour wiih her smiles — when lliey are deserved j and, oil- 
times, when they are not. 

Biciiard Guinane, aooording to his own aooonnt of himself, was 
one of these few. Glrcumstanoes seemed to hare been always 
against him. Eacli benevolent, or praise-worthy action he might 
perform, appeared to the world as dictated by some base and selfish 
feeling ! Whenever he attempted to confer a &vour, the effort re- 
sulted in an injury, to those whom he meant a benefit. Whenever 
he tried to win a friend, it ended by making an enemy ! 

His hopes of happiness had ever proved delusive — his anticipa> 
tions of misery wore nlways realized ! 

Pride, honor, in short, every noble feeling that man should pos- 
sess, appeared to be his ; and yet fite so controlled those sentimcjits, 
that each manifestation of them soemed, to the world, the r.' verse 
'of the true motive that inspired it. Such was Guinane's ciiaractcr 
— partly drawn from statements furnished by himself and partly 
from facts that came under my own observation. 

Certain circumstances of his life, which he made Icnown to roe, 
had produced an impression on my memory ; but more especially 
those of which I was myself a spectator, and which brought his 
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unhappy existence to an abrupt and tragical terminatiofi. The 

history of his life is too strange to be left unrecorded. 

Richard Guinanr^ was a luitive of New York State; where his 
father died before he was quite five years of age — leaving a wife 
and three children, of whom Dick was the eldest. 

So early had Dick's ill-fortune made its appearance, that before 
he had reached his fourteenth year, he had established the reputar 
tiuu i>i' being the greatest thief and liar ia his nati ve village ? 

When once this character became attached to him, no church 
window oould be broken, nor any otber misohief occur, that was 
sot attribnted to Dick Gainane; although, according to hb own 
account, he was really the best behaved hoy in the place ! 

Near the residence of his mother, lived the widow of a roerdiant ; 
who had lefb a small fortune to his only child, a daughter— ^the 
widow having the sole charge botii of the fortune and the heiress^ 
already a half grown girl. 

With a charminiT voice, this young lady would answer to the 
name of Amanda Milne. She had seen Dick every day, since her 
earliest childhood ; and shn had formed abetter opinion of him than 
of any other lad in the village. She was the only one in the place, 
except his own mother, who felt any regard for Dick Guinane. All 
his other neighbors looked upon him, as a living evidence of God's 
amazing mercy I 

Like most young ladies, Amanda was learning some accomplish- 
ments — to enable her to kill time in a genteel, and useless manner. 

The first great work adileved by her fingers, and to her own 
entire satii^ujtion, was a silk purse^-^which it had not taken her 
quite two months to knit. This purse, on a favorable opportunity 
having offered itself, was presented to Dick. 

Not long after, her motlier wished to exhibit her needle-work to 
|K>me friends^-^as a proof of the skill and industry of her daughter, 
who was requested to produce the purse. 

Amanda knew that JDick was not liked by the inhabitants of the 
village ; and that her own mother had an especially bad opinion 
of him. Moreover, the Guinane family was not so wealthy as the 
widow Milne; and in the opinion of many, thpre was no equality 
whatever between the young people representing each. 

Though Amanda was well aware of all this, had she been alone 
with her mother, in all likelihood she would liave told the truth ; 
but, in the presence of strangers, she acted as most other girls would 
have done under similar circumstances. iSiie aaid she had lost tLe 
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purse ; and had searched for it every whero Nvithout finding it. 
About that time, Dick was seen in possession uf ;i purse ; and would 
pivi' uo account, uf how he caine by it. The Uv o facts that Amanda 
Ailliic had lost a purse, and that i)ick Guinaue h«ul one in his pos- 
session, soon beeame tlie stttjec^ of A oomparieon; and the ae<^^u.iin. 
tancos of both arrived at the condusioii : that Amanda, as she had 
stated, must hare lost her purae^ aad that Diok muat have itol^ it. 

Timie passed on ■each month produoing some additional evidenoe 
to eondemn poor Dick in the estimation of his acquaintances. 

Mrs. Guinane was a member of the Methodist Chnrbh, over which 
presided the Rev. Joseph Grievous. This gentleman was in the 
nabit of holding frequent conversations with Mrs. Guinane^ on the 
growing siufulness of her son. Notwithstanding her great reve- 
rence for her spiritual instructor, she could not perceive Dick's 
terrible faults. Withal, the complaints made to her — of his killing 
cats, dogs, and geeso, stf^aling fruit, and breaking windows — were 
80 frequent, and apparently so true, that she used to take Dick to 
task, and in a kindly way read long maternal lectures to him. 

Dick always avowed his innocence — even in the presence of Mr. 
Grievous — and would use the best of arguments to prove himself 
** not guilty." This pretence of innocence, in the opinion of the 
Rev. Grievous, was a wickedness exceeding uii his other misdeeds ; 
and the sanctimonious gentleman suggested the remedy, of having 
Dick beaten into confession and repentance ! To this course of 
treatment^ however, Mrs. Guinane firmly reliised to give her con- 
sent. 

One day, Dick had been to a neighbouring town ; and when re- 
turning, hiad passed a house — to the gate of which the old and well 
known horse of the Rev. Grievous stood tied. Simply noticing the 
horse, and reflecting that his reverend owner must be inside the 

house, Dick continued on. 

When near his mother's house, he was overtaken by the horse, 
that had come trotting along the road after him. The horse was 
without a rider ; which proved: that, not being properly secured, he 
had got loose. 

Dick caught the horse; mounted him; and commenced riding 
back — for the purpose of delivering him to the minister; for he could 
not permit, that no pious a person should have to walk home 
through the mud. 

The road was bad — like most of the country roads in the United 
States-'-and Dick was alfMdy fiitigued with a long walk. To take 
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The minister seized Dick toy the collar, and, with his ridinp:-whlp, com- 
ineDced adminiaieriiig to him a vigorous chastisement. — Page 101. 
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the horse to the house where his owner was visiting, would give him 
more than a niile to walk back ; but no personal consideration could 
deter the lad from doing wbftt lie thought to be his duty. 

On coming out of his house — ^wbere he had been vifuting one 
of the menbero of his church — ^Mr. Grievous was surprised not to 
find his horse ; but tiie mystery was fully explained when, after 
proceeding a short distance, he saw Dick Guinane on the horse's 
back. 

Here was evidence welcome to Mr. Grievous, Dick was at one 
of his old games — caught in the very act — riding another man*s 
horse — and that horse the property of his own minister. 

The Rev. Joseph was rejoiced ; as he had long been looking 
for an o[)portunity like this. 11c attributed all Dick's misdeeds to 
-the want of proper chastisement ; and here was a good reason for 
administering it to iiim. Dick had no father to correct his faults; 
and, in the opinion of Mr. Grievous^ his mother was too lenient 
with the lad. 

He had long promised, that if ever he caught Dick in any mis- 
demeanour, lie would himself administer a lesson that would not 
- only benefit the boy, but the community in which he dwelt. He 
would be only fulfilling a duty, which his saored office imposed upon 
him ; and the present opportunity was too good a one to be lost. 

Dick rode up to the minister, dismount^, and accosted him in a 
manner that should have been proof of innocence. Perhaps it 
would have been, by any other person j but to the Rev. Grievous, 
Dick's confident deportment— -inspired by the consciousness of hav- 
ing acted rightly— only aggravated theofience of which he was sup- 
posed to be guilty. — IT is bold effrontery was but the bearing of a 
person long accustomed to crime. So reasoned Mr. Grievous ! 

Without ^r'viP!]!; Dirk time to finish his explanation, the minister 
seized him ]»v the collar; and, with his riding wtiip, commenced 
administering to h\m a vigorous chastisement. 

Dick was at the time over sixteen years of age; and was, more- 
over, a strong, active youth for his years. 

So great was his respect, for all persons, whom he thought supe- 
rior to himself, that for some time he bore the chastisement — unre- 
sistingly permitted the minister to proceed in the execution of his 
ftncied duty. 

Human nature could not stand such treatment long ; and Dick's 
temper a| kNogth giving way, he picked up a atone, hurled it at the 
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head of the reverend horae-whipper— who, on neoeiying the blow^ 
fell heavily to the earth. 

He rose again, and in all probability would have returned to a 
more vigorous use of his horse-whip, had his victim been still with- 
in reach ; but Dick liad secured himself against farther punishment, 
by taking to his heels, and placing a wide diatanoe between himaelf 
and his irate pastor. 

Next day, Diek was brought before a magistrate ; the Rev. Griev- 
ous, ^ipon oath, being compelled to make a somewhat true state- 
ment of the alFair. The justice had no other course than to dis- 
charge the prisoner ; which lie (11 1 with reluctance — expressing re- 
gret that the strict letter uf the law did not allow him to deal with 
the oflfencc ui the manner it so justly merited ! 

His native village no longer afforded a peaceful home ibr Dick 
Guinane. 

He was pointed at in the streets. Other hoys of his age were 
forbidden by their parents to play with him : and the little school 
girls crossed the road in terror, as they saw him approach. In the 
opinion of the villagers, he had reached the climax of earthly ini* 
quity. 

He was sent to reside with an uncle — his mother's brother — who 
lived in the city of New York. Before leaving his native place, he 
attempted to make a call on Amanda ^filne; but was met :it the 
door by her mother, who refused eitiier to admit him within the 
house, nr allow her daughter to see him. 

Shortly after reaching his new home in the great city, he receiv- 
ed a letter from his mother — enclosing a note from Amanda, the 
contents of which partly repaid him for all the injuries he had suf- 
fered. 

Bnring a residence of five years in New York, he was unsucoess- 
fnl in everythlDg he undertoolc ; and, unfortunately though from 
no &ult of his own, lost the confidence of his uncle, as also his pro- 
tection. 

He returned to his native village ; where he found that he was 
still remc rnl ered with disfiivour. 

He talked of love to Amanda Milne ; but his suit was rejected. 
She admitted being much prepossessed in his favonr, and that he 
had no rival in her affections : but what woman can brave the ridi- 
cule of all her acquaintances, and the anger of an only parent, by 
accepting a lover universally shunned and condemned. 

Dick once more bade adieu to his native village ; and afler vari- 
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0U3 vicissitudes in the different cities of the United States, at length 
fi>und his way to California. He had been one of the most fortu- 
nate miners on the Feather river ; and had invested the money 
made there in a dry goods store, in San Francisco. 

Just one week after entering upon his new business, the city of 
San Francisco was burnt to the ground ; and Dick's dry goods 
store, including the contents, along with it. 

With only one hundred dollars in his purse^ he again started for 
the diggings ; and it was while journeying thither that he and I 
came toge&er, and entered into partnership as above relatedL 
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Aftxb breaking ground upon tbe StanislauSi we toiled for tbm 
weeks without any suooess. Every one around us seemed to be 



and myself seemed to be the only places in the valley of the Stan* 
islaus where no gold existed. Not a grain rewarded our labours, 

** Tor your sake, we had better part company," said Guinane 
to me one evening, afler we had tuued hard all day^ and obtained 
nothing. You will never have any luck^ so long as you are my 
partner." 

I was inclined to think there was some truth in what my com- 
rade SLU<} : but I did not like the idea of leaving a man, merely be- 
cause he had been unfortunate. 

" Your fate cannot long contend with mine," I answered, " I am 
one of the most fortunate fellows in the world. If we coniiuue to 
acl iu partnership, my good fortune, will, in time, overcome the ill- 
luck that attends upon you. Let us keep together awhile longer." 

Very well," assented Guinane, ^ but 1 warn you that some one 
above — or below, may be — has a * down ' on me : and the good gen- 
ius attending you, will need to be very powerful to make things 
square. However, you lead the way, and I will follow." 

I did lead the way; and we went tO Sonora, further south; 
where we entered upon a clajm at a place called Dry Greek. Here 
we met with success, of which we could not reasonably complain. 

We often used to walk into Sonora in the evening ; and amuse 
ourselves, by witnessing the scenes occurlng in the gambling houses^ 
or having a dance with the bright eyed Mexican senoritas. 

One evening, while loitering about in one of the gambling houses, 
we saw a dig^jcr who was intoxicated, almost to the do^rree of 
drunkeness. He was movinir about in half circles over the floor, 
keeping" his feet under him with much diffif^nltv, unkno^^ n \n him- 
self. Every now and then, be loudly dcrlari^d his intention of 
going home ; as if he thought such a proceeding on his part, was 



doing well; but the several 
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one in wfaidi all around him must be highly interested. Each time, 
before going, he would insist upon having another drink ; and this 
continued, until he had swallowed several glasses of brandy, on the 

top of those that had already produced his intoxication. In paying 
for these drinks, he pulled out a bag of gold-dust, which carried, 
judging from its size, about one hundred ounces ; and a man behind 
the bar, weighed from it the few specks required in payment for the 
liquor. 

There was something in the appearance of this; miner that 
strangely interested me. I flincied that I had seen hiiii before; but- 
could not tell where. While I was endeavorinij to identify him, he 
staggered out of the house into the street — leaving me in doubt, as 
to whether we had met before or not. 

The thoughts of my companion Gu inane, were not absorbed by 
wanderings like mine ; and he had been more observant of what 
was tran^iring around him* After the miner had gone out, he 
came close up to me, and whispered : — 

^^That man will be robbed. When be pulled out his bag of gold 
to pay for the drink, I saw two men exdiange glances, and walkout 
before him. They will waylay, and rob him. Shall we let them 

do itr 

Certainly not,*' I answered ; " I like the look of the man ; and 
do not think that he deserves to lose his money." 
" Come on then said Guiaane ; and we both stepped out into 

the street. 

The first direction in which w^c turned was the wrong one : for, 
after procee l in ir about a hundred yards, nothing of the drunken man 
was to be srcn ; aud we knew that he was too drunk to have got 
any farther aw ay. 

We turned back ; and walked at a quick pace — indeed, ran — in 
the opposite direction. This time our pursuit was more successful. 
We saw the drunken miner lying on the pavement, with two men 
standing over him ; who pretended, as we came up, that they were 
his friends; and that they were endeavoring to get him home. 

Had the drunken man been willing to accept of thdr assistance^ 
we might have found no excuse for interferring ; but as we drew 
near, we could hear him ezdaimmg, Avast there, mates! I can 
navigate for myself. Be off, or, dammee ! I'll teach you manners." 

"Stormy Jack!" I exclaimed, rushing forward, followed by 
Guinane. •* Tis you, Stormy ? What's wrong 1 Do you want any 
help r 
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^ Yes,^ replied Jack ; teach these fellows some rauaetB hx me* 
My legs are too drunk ; and I can't do so myself." 
The two men moved silently, but rapidly away. 
''Have you got your goldT I asked^ ready lor pursuit in case 

the fellows had robbed him. 

" Yes, that's all right. One of them tried to take it ; but I 
wouldn't let him. I'm sober enough for that. It's only my legs 
that be drunk. My hands are all right." 

Stormy's legs were indeed drunl\ ; so ihirIi so, that ( ruinane and 
I had much difficulty in getting him along. We were obliged to 
place him between us, each supporting one of his sides. After con- 
siderable labor, we succeeded in taking him to a house where I was 
acquaiuted. Here we put him to bed; and, after leaving instruc- 
.tions with the landlord, not to let him depart until one of us should 
return, we went home to our own lodgings. 

Next morning, at an early liour, I called to see Stormy ; and 
found him awake and waiting for me. 

You done me a good turn last nighty" said he, and I shall not 
foi^et it, as I have you." 

** Why do you think* you have forgotten me 1" I asked. 

^'Because last night you called me Stormy Jack; and from that, 
I know you must have seen me before. Tve not been hailed by 
th;\t name for several years. Now, don't tell me who you are : for 
I want to find out for myself." 

" You could not have been very dnink last nighty" said I, " or 
you would not remember what you were call^l i'" 

"Yes, would I," answered Stormy, "according as the land lay, 
or wh.'it sort of drunk it was. Sometimes my mind gets drunk, 
and sometimes my legs. It's not otlea they both get drank 
together. Last night it was the legs. Had you been a man six or 
sevea years ago, when I was called Stormy Jack, I should remember 
you : for Fve got a sood memory of things that don't change much. 
But when I used to be called Stormy Jack, you must have been a 
bi t o* a tiny boy. Now, who can you be ? What a stupid memory 
Fve got r continued he, seratchinff his head. There's no way of 
teaching it manners, as I knows o^ But what boy used to call me 
3tor my Jack — that looked as you ought to have looked a few years 
ago ? Ah ! now I have it Bless my eyes, if you arn't the Bollin' 
Stone !'* 

Stormy then rushed forward; grasped my' hand; and nearly 
crushed it between his strong, sinewy fingers. 
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"HowUj^ my hoyV* ffaid lie»'<Ikaeir we ahoald meet again, 
r ve thought of you, as I would of my own son, if I'd had one. I've 
looked the world over, trying to find you. How came you to hall 
me hy name last night? You are an astonishing chap. I knew 
you would be ; and some one has lamt you manners. Ah ! 1 8up> 
pose 'twas N«tui« as did iiV 

I need Hot say, that Stormy and I, after this singular renewal of 
companionship, were not likely to part in a hurry. We passed 
that day together, talking over old ti mos, Stormy givintr ^ne a history 
of some events of his lile, which had transpired since our parting in 
New Orleans. 

" On the morning I last saw you," said he, " I went to work on 
the ship, as I intended j and did a liard day's work — for which Tve 
never yet been paid. 

"When I was going home to you, I met an old shipmate j and, 
in course, we went into a gi o^-shop to have something to drink. 

^ After having a glass with my friend at his expense, of course, 
it was but right for him to have one at mine. We then parted 
company ; and I made tracks for the lodging-house, where I had left 
you. 

" Them two glasses of brandy, after working hard all the after- 
noon in the hot sun, did more for me, than ever the same quantity had 
done before. I was drunk somewhere ; though I was not exactly 
certain where. 

" Just before reachinjr the house where wc were stayinjif, T mot the 
first-breezer ; who, you remember, had knocked me down with the 
carpenter's mallet. Well! without more ado, 1 went to work to 
teach him manners. 

** While giving him the lesson, I larnt that it was only my head 
that was drunk : for my legs and arms did tlieir duty. I beat 
and kicked him in a w ay, that would have rejoiced the heart of any 
honest man. Just as 1 was polishing him oif, two constables came 
up, and collared me away to goal, 

The next morning, I was sentenced to one month's imprisonment. 
Captdn Brannon did not like that : for he wanted me back abf^ard 
of nis ship. But the magistrate, mayor, or whatever he was^ that 
sentenced me, had too much respect for me to all(nv the captain to 
have his own way ; and 1 was lodged and fed, free of all expense, 
until the 'Hope' had suiled. 

" After coming out of the gaol, I w ent strait to the boarding- 
house^ in hopes of finding you still Uiere ^ but 1 lamt you ha^ gone 
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away, the next daj after I was jugged ; and Ae old woman could 
not give any aooouni of wliere you had drifted fo. I thought that 
you had joined the ' Hope' again, and gone home. I've been every- 
where over the world ainoe then ; and I don't know how I oould have 
miseed seeing you before now ! 

I came to San Frandsoo Bay in an English ship— the captKin 
of which tried to hinder the crew from deeertingy by anchoring seme 
distance from the oity, and keeping an armed watch over them* 
He thought we were such fools as to leave San Francisco in 
hi'^ ship for two pounds a month, when, hy tnkins^ another vessel, 
^ve conid ^ct twenty ! He soon found out his mistake. We lamt 
him manners, by tyinf::; and gagf^inpr him, as well as his first officer, 
and steward. Then we aii went ashore in the ship's boats — leaving 
the ship where I suppose she is now — to rot in the bay of San Fran- 
obco. 

" After coming up to the diggings, I had no luck lor a long time ; 
but Tm now worlcing one of the ridieBt claims as ever was opened/' 

Dnring the day, I told Stormy the particulani of mj vtoit to 
Dublin ; and the trouble I was in oonoeming tiie loss of my rela> 
tives. 

Never mind 'em !" said he, '^make a fortune here — and then 
make a family of your own. IVe been told that's the best way to 
f0TgB% old friends ; though, for myself I never tried it." 

Stormy's advice seemed wisdom : as it led me to think of Lenore. 
Before parting with my old messmate, I learnt from him where he 
was living. We arranged to see each other often ; and as soon as 
we should have an opportunity of dissolving the respective partner- 
ships in which each was engage(3, m o should unite and work together. 

Stormy was the first friend who took me by the hand — after I had 
been turned out upon the cold world ; and time had not chanrred the 
warm attachment 1 had long ago coucciyed for the brave sailor. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

BOBV TO BA1» LUOK. 

On leaving San Franeisoo, Guinane hnd rloclared his intention of 
going to the Stanislaus river ; and his acquaintances, left behind in 
that city, had been directed to write to him at the I.-itter place. 

One Saturday morning, he borrowed a mule from one of the 
neighbouring miners, to ride over to the post office for his letters. 

The niiiiiii owning the ii^ule, was just going to his work ; and 
pointed out the animal to Guinane. It was grazing on the hill- 
side, about half a mile distant from our tents. In addition to 
pointing it out, the owner described it to be a brovn mule, with rat 
tail, and a hog mane. 

He then brought the saddle and bridle oat of his tent ; and, plae- 
ing them at Dick's disposal, went off to his work. 

T)ick proceeded towards the hill ; caught and saddled the mule ; 
and, bidding me good-day, rode off on his journey. 

I was expecting him back that evening ; but he did not return. 
I felt no concern on account of his remaining absent all that night. 
The next day was Sunday; and knowing that he would not be 
wanted to do any work on the claim, he might, for some purpose 
that did not concern me, have chosen to stay all night in the town. 

Sunday evening came, without Guinane ; and, fearing that some 
accident might have befallen him, I resolved to start next morning 
for the post office, should he not return before that time. 

The next morning came, without biiugiag back the absentee ; and 
I set out in search of him. 

After going about five miles, I met him returning ; and to my 
surprise, I saw he was afoot! I was still more surprised as he drew 
near, and I obtained a dose view of lus &oe and features. Never 
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in my life had I seen such a ^lange in the person of any individual, 
in 80 short a time. He seemed at least ten yean older, than 

when he left me at the diggings two days before. 

His face was pale and haggard ; and there was a wild fiendish ex- 
pression in his eyes, that was fearful to behold. 1 could not have 
believed the eyes of Richard Guinanc capable of such an expres- 
sion. Ills clothing was torn to rags, bedaubed with dirt, and spot- 
ted with dry blood. In short, his whoiu uppearauce was that of a 
man who had been badly abused. 

" What has happened ?" I asked, mechanically — as soon as my 
aurprise at bis appearance permitted me to speak. 

'* I can't tell now," said he, speaking with much difficulty. I 
must have water." 

I turned back ; and we walked on towards our tents, in which 
direction we had not far to go, before arriving at a oofiee-shop 
There he drank some water, with a glass of brandy ; and then, 
ordering a breakfast, he went out to have a wash in tike livet—va 
operation of which I had never seen a human being in greater need. 

He ate bis breakfast in haste — scarce speaking a word until ho 
had finished. Then, starting suddenly from his seat, he hurried out 
of the house ; and moved on along the road towards the place where 
our tents were pitched. 

" Come on !" cried he. " I cannol stop to talk. Tve work to 
do. I waiil revenge. Look here 

lie stopped till 1 camo up — when, lifting the long dark liair from 
the sides of his head, he permitted me to see that he had no ears, 

** Will you aid me in obtaining revenge T* he a^ed. 

** Yes," I answered, ** with my Dody and soul V* 

^ I knew you would !" he exclaimed* Come on ! we have np 
time to lose." 

As we walked homeward, 1 learnt from him the particulars of the 
terrible misfortune that had befidlen him. 

On the Saturday morning, after starting off for the town, he had 
got about a mile beyond the place where I had met him, when he 
was overtaken by a party of four Mexicans. 

Before he was well awarft that they had any intention to molest 
him, a lazo was thrown over his shoulders ; and he was dragged tQ 
the ground — where his arms were instantly pinioned. 

By signs, he was made to understand : that his captors claimed 
the mule, upon which he had been riding 

Guiaane could speak but few works' of Spanish ; and tl^erefo^Q 
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ocNild not make tlia Mexicans ttttdmlaiidy how the mule came into 
his possesaioQ. 

After holding a oonsultaUon amongst themselves, thej took his 
revolver from him ; and, whilst three of them held him, the forth cut 
off both of his ears ! Thej then mounted their horses, and rode away 
— taking with them the mnle Guinane had horrowed from the 
miner. 

After going about three hundred yards, they halted ; took off the 
saddle and bridle — which they did not claim to own — threw them 
on the groundy as aUo Guinane's revolver ; and then continued their 
course. 

Nothing can be said to justify these men for what they had done ; 
but probably they ( ould have alleged some excuse for their conduct. 

They undo ublv 11 y believed that Guinane had stolen the mule; 
and they knew that if one of their own countrymen had been caught - 
in a similar act, he would have been fortunate to have escaped with 
life. They saw no reason why an American should not he punished 
£>r a misdeed — as well as a Mexican. 

Guinane pursued them at the top of his speed, insane with grief, 
and huming with indigDation. 

They soon rode out of his sight; but he continued on after them 
•—until he fell exhausted to the earth. He must have lain for some 
hours in a state of insensibility; partly caused by loss of blood — 
partly by the fatigue that had followed the wild raging of his pas- 
sions. 

It was night when he recovered his senses ; and in his endeavours 
to reach home, ho had wandered among tlie hills, iu every direction 
but the right one. 

I have said that he recovered his senses. The expression is hardly 
correct. He only awoke to consciousness that he still existed — a 
horrible consciousness of the inhuman treatment he had submitted 
to. His most sane thought was tliat of a burning thirst for ven- 
geance ; but so intense had been this desire, that it defeated its own 
object : rendering him unconscious of everything else, and to such a 
degree, that he had only discovered the right road to our camp a 
few minutes before I had met with him. 

^<The truth is," said he, as he finished telling me his story, ''I 
returned to the place where I lost my ears, with the insane hope 
that I might meet with the Mexicans. After having a look at the 
place, I recovered my senses once more ; enough to direct me to- 
wards the only object for which I now care to live and that is, re* 
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veage. Fm not in so much haste for it now, as I was an hour ago* 
There's plenty of time. Pm young, and will find them sometime. 

Come on? Come on I How slow you walk !" 

Wc were tlii n goini^ at a pace that might be called running. 

0.1 reaching our t« iits, we learnt that Guinane had actually taken 
the wrong mule! The miner from whom ht; hud borrowed it, had 
not thought it necessary to describe its brands. Not supposing 
there was another mule in the neighbourhood, in any way resemhllog 
his own, he h id not imagined there could be any mistake. 

From some diggers, we learnt that tlie Mexicans we wished 
to find, had encamped for the night — ^near the place where Guinane 
.hid caagfafc the mule ; and it was not strange thej acoosed him of 
having stolen it. On recovering the animal, in the manner de- 
scribe, they had retamed to their camp ; and shortly afterwards 
had resumed their journey. By making some hiquines, we Ibmid 
thit they had gone southward. 

A9 they had no mining tools along with them, we came to the 
eoaclusion, that they were on their way home — into some of the 
northern provinces of Mexico. If so, we might easily overtake 
the'n, bsfore they could pass out of California. 

We lost no time in making preparations for the pursuit — the . 
m'>^t iin[> )rtLint: part of which was the providing ourselves with 
g«)jd horses. In due time, this difficulty was got over; although 
my big of gold dust was much lighter, after the purchase of the 
horses had been completed. 

By daybreak of the next morning, we were ready for the road. 
Guinane kept urging me to expedition — in pursuit of those who had 
awakened within his soul a thirat for TOigeanos^ that blood alone 
could assuage i 
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The pursuit conducted us southward; and, at almost every place 
where we made inquiry, we heard of four mounted Mexicans — who 
could be no other than the men we were desirous of overtakinar. 

For the first two days, we were told, in answer to our inquiries, 
that they were about forty-eight hours in advance of us. 

On the third morning, ^ again got word of them at a i ancho ; 
wlim tliey had stopped to b&t th^r horses. The owner of the 
nrnjcfao gave a description of a mule which they were leading along 
with them-— a brown mule, with rat tail and hog mane. It conld 
be no oilier than the one, which had cost Dick so dearly. 

After feeding their animals^ the Mexicans had made no further 
halt; but had taken the road again — as if pressed for time. So 
fancied the ranchero. 

They must have been under some apprehension of being pursued 
-~else they would n<»t have traveled in such hot haste. It was 
about forty hours — the man said — sinfc thov liarl taken their depar- 
ture from the rancho. We were gaining upon them but so slowly, 
that Guin;uic \sas all the while chafing with impatience. 

lie scldi til spoke. When he did, it was to urge me to greater 
speed. I lia«l much trouble in holding him sufficiently in check to 
prevent our linrses from being killed with over riding. 

From i{iforaiation obtained at the rancho,we could now tell that 
the Mexicans were makii^g for the sea coast instead of directing 
their march towards the interior. If they intended going overland 
to the city of Mexico, they were takl^; a very indirect road to 
wards their destination. 

At each place where we got a word of them-^n the fourth day of 
our pursnit — ^we learnt th^. the distance between us was rapidly 
lessening. 

Near the evening .of this day^ we stopped at another randio, to 
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refresh our horses — now nearly clone up. The Mexicans had stopped 
- at the same place, six hours Lct( »i e. On leaving it, they had takeq 
the road to San Luis Obispo. We should arrive there about noon 
ou the follow iiig day. 

" Tu-iiiorrow," said Guinane, as he lay down to snatch a short re- 
pose, while our horses were feeding, " to-morrow I shall have re- 
venge or death ! My prayer is : Sod let me live unHl (o-marrow 

^ain we were in the saddle-^urgiug our hoTses along the road to . 
San Luis Obispo. 

We readied that place at the hour of noon* Another disappolnt- 
ment for my companion ! 

S ilt Louis is a seaport. A small vessel had departed that morn- 
ing for Mazatlan, and the Mexicans were aboard of her ! 

On arriving at the port, they had hastily disposed of their 
animals; and taken passage on the vessel — which chanced to be 
on the eve of sailing. We were just one hour too late ! 

To think of following them further would have been worse than 
madness — which is folly. By the timcJ* "we could reach Mazatlan, 
they might be hundreds of miles off — in the interior of Mexico. 

Never have I witnessed such despondency, as was exhibited by 
Guiaane at that moment. 

So long as there had appeared a chance of overtaking the men, 
who had Injured him, he had been sustained by the hope of revenge ^ 
but on our relinquishing the pursuit, the recollection of the many 
misfortunes that had darlcened his life, added to this new chagrin^ 
oamepalpably before his mind, suggested thoughts of suicide ! 

" 'Twaa felly to pursue them at all,'' said he. I should hare 
known that the chance of overtaking them would have been a stroke 
of fortune too good co be mine. Fate has never yet been so kind 
to me, as to grant a favour I so much desired ; and I was a fool to 
expect it. Shall I die ?" 

I used every means in my power te direct his thoughts to some 
other subject ; but he seemed not to heed, either to wh^t I said or 
did. 

Suddenly arousing himself from a long reverie, he emphatically 
exclaimed : ^ ^ 

"No! I will war with fiite, till God calls me hence! All the 
curses of fortune shall not make me surrender. All the powers of • • 
Hell shall not subdue me. I will live .and conquer them allP 

His spirit, after a terrible strug^^ ^fid triumphed ; and now rose 
In oppoffition to &te itself. 
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We rode back to the Star isl ius. It was a dreary joarnej ; and I 

was glad when it was over. There had been an excitement in the ' 
chase, but none in returning from it. Even the horses seemed to 
participate in the cloudy change that had come over our thoughts. 

After arriving at the Stanislaus, I went to see Stormy Jack. I 
found him har<1 at work, and doing well in his claim — which M''as 
likely to afford him empl<\vment for several wee* s longer. I was 
^pleased to hear of liia success i and strongly urged him to abstain 
from drink. 

** I don't intend to drink any more," said he, "leastwise, as long 
as I'm on the diggins ; and sartinly not when I have any gold about 
me. That last spree, when I came so near losin' it, has larnt me 
manners.'' 

Guinane accompAnied me on this visit to Stormy ; and on oar 
return, we passed through the town. My partner had left his name 
at the office of ** Reynolds' Express," for the purpose of having his 
letters forwarded from the General Post office in San Francisco. 
As we passed the Express Office, he called in, to see if any had 
arrived for him. 

A letter was handed to him — for which he paid in postage and 
express charges, one dollar and fifty cents ! 

After getting the letter, we stepped into a tavern, where he com- 
menced reading it. 

While thus occupied, I noticed that he seemed strangely agi- 
tated. 

" We are friends," said he, turning short towards me. " I have 
told you sonic of my troubles of the past, liead this letter, and 
make yourself acquainted with some more. It is from Amanda 
Milne.'^ 

He held the letter 1>efore my eyes, and I read 

" I know your upright and manly spirit will see no impropriety in my 

writiu}^ to yon. I have done you injustice ; and in dnino; bo, have 
wronged myself as much as you. I have just learnt tliat your cliaracter 
has been injured by a fault of mine — by my not havi^^g acknowledged 
giving you the purse. Forgive me, Richard I for I low you, and hav9 
loved you, ever siuce I was a child." 

Gninane crumpled the letter between his fingers, and I was able 
to read no more. I saw him suddenly raise his hands towards the 
place where once were his ears — at the same time that I heard him 
muttering the words : 
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Too late! too later 

Another movement followed thia— quick and snspicioiu. I looked 
to aacertain Ita meaning. A revolver waa in hia nand — ^ita muale 
touching his temples ! 

I ruabed forward ; but to nee hia own laat wordsy I waa too 
late." 

There was three disticnt sounda: a snap, the report of a pistol, and 

the ooncussion of a body falling upon the floor. * 

I stooped to raise him up. It was too late. He was dead. 

Can thp reader comprehenfi the thought that dictated this act of 
self-destruction I If not, I must !t ;ive him in ignorance. 

In preparing the rernaius of my conirade lor the sfrave, a silk 
purse containing a piece of paper, was found conceal" d i>eneath his 
clothing. Tiiere was writing upon the paper, in a female hand, it 
was as fuiiowsi 

"I>IC?K» 

I do not believe the Btories people tell of you ; and think you are too 
good to do anything wroDg. I am sorry yon liave gone away. Good 
bye. 

It wasy no douhty the note he had received from Amanda^ after 

his first parting with her — enclosed in the letter of his mother^ sent 
after him to New York. It was replaced in the puraci aud bo^ 
were buried along with hia body. 

Poor Amada ! She may never learn hia sad fate—- unless (diance 
may direct her to the reading of this nanrative. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

AV IMPATIXHT MAk\ 



I HAVE not much fault to find with this world — although the people 
ill it do some strange things, and oft'-n act in a manner that puzzles 
me to comprehend. The man of whom Guinane had burru\s cd the 
mule, was himself an original character. After my comrade's 
death, I became slightly acquainted with this individual; and was 
amused, though also a iittie pained, al what 1 thought to be his 
eccentric behavior. 

Original types of mankind are, perhaps, more frequently met with 
on gold fields than elsewhere. Men without a certain spirit and 
character of their own, are less likely to adopt a life of so many 
perils and hardships, gold diggers must needs encounter. 

But there are men who can aj^tear eccentric— even amongst gold 
diggers ; and the individual to whom I hare alluded was one of 
these. His name was Foster. 

The mail from the Atlantic States was due in San Francisco 
every fortnight; and, of course, at about the same interval of time, 
in the different diggings to which the letters were forwarded— the 
Stanislaus among the rest. Three days, before its arrival, at the 
last mentioned place, Foster used to leave his work, aiid go to the 
post-office — which stood a considerable distance from his claim— for 
letters. He would return to his tent, as a matter of course, disap- 
pointed ; but this did not prevent him from going again to the post- 
office, about six hours after. 

"Has the mail arrived yet?" he would inquire of the post- 

master. 

« No. I told you a few hours ago, that I did not expect it in less 

than three days." ^ . ^ . 

« Yes, I know ; but the mail is unoertam. It is possible for it to 
arrive two or three dap earUer than usual ; and I want my letters 
as soon as tiiey get iU* 



* 
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*No doTibt/' the post-master would say, "no doubt you do; and 
I advise you to call again in about three days." 

"Think you; I will do so," ^Foster would answer; and six 
hours aller he would call again ! 

As soon as the mail arrives," the post-master would then tell 
him, "J, will send your letters to you. It will be leas trouble for 
me to do that^ than to be so often unneeesBarily annoyed." 

No, noT Foster would eamesUy exelaim, ^pray don't trust 
them into the hands of any one. Tliey might be lost. It is no 
trouble for me to call." 

I can easily believe that,** the post>master vould rejoin. " If it 
was any trouble, yon would not come so often. I mu8t» therefore, 
adopt some plan to save me fi^m this annoyance. As soon as the 
mail arrives 1 will put up a notice out side of the window here, and 
that will save you the trouble of coming in, and me of being both- 
ered with your questions. Whenpver you come in front of the 
house, and do not see that notice, you may be sure that the mail 
has not arrived. You imderstand ]" 

** Yes, thank you ; but I dont wish to give any unnecessary 
trouble. 1 dare say the mail will be here by the time 1 come again. 
Good-day !" 

Six hours after, Foster would be at the post^effioe agi^n ! 

Any news of the mail 1" be would sJk. 

Are you working a good daim 1" inquired the post-master onoe 
— ^in answer to this perpetual dunning. 
« Yes," replied Foster. « Tolerabfy good." 
" I am sorry to- hear it" 
« Why r 

** Because if you were not doing well, you might be willing to go 
into some other business — the post-office for instance — and buy me 
out. If you wore here yourself, you would have your letters as 
soon as they arrived. Since getting them seems to be your princi- 
pal business, you should be on the spot to attend to it. Such an 
arrangement would relieve me, from a world of annoyance. You 
worry me, more than all the rest of the several himdred people who 
come here for letters. I can't stand it much longer. You will drive 
me mad. I shall commit suicide. I don't wish to be uncivil in a 
public capacity ; but I can't help expressing a wish that you would 
go to h — 11, and never let me see your face again." 

Foster^s chagrin, at not getting his letters, would be so great, that 
tiie post-master's peculiar wish would pass unheeded ; and the let- 
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ter-seeker would only away to return again, a few hours after. 

Usually about the tenth time he called^ the mail would be in ; 
and in the general scramble of the delivery, Foster would get two 
letters — never more, and never less. 

One evening, near mail tiiiie, he was, as usual on a visit to the 
post-office after his letters ; and his mat»--who66 name was Far- 
rell — having got weary of sitting alone in his tent^ came oyer to 
mine — ^to pass an hour or two in miner's gossip. He told me^ that ^ 
Foster had heen for his letters seven times during the two days tliat 
had passed! 

^ He will have to go about diree times more," said Farrell, and 
then he iiill probably get them. The mail should be in this even- 
ing." 

" Foster appears to think very much of his family ?** I rpmrirked 
to his partner. I never saw a person so impatient ^or news irom 
home. 

" Ho is certainly very anxious to hear from hQine," said Farrcll, • 
"but not exactly for the reasons you may be supposing. Foster 
and I are from the same neighbourhood, and ha\ e known each other 
for many years. We came to California iogeUicr; and I am well 
acquainted with all the circumstances under which he is acting. — 
Now, if you haikd from anywhere near that part of the world to 
which we belong, I should say nothing about him; butas yoadon\ 
and it^s not Ukely you'll ever drift in that direction, there can he no 
more harm in my telling you what I know, than there would be in 
talking about some one of whom we have read, and who has been 
dead a thousand years ago. 

** Foster married when he was very young — his wife being a wo- 
man about ten years older than himself. She was worse than old 
^she was plain ; and besides had but very little sense. Add to 
l&is, that she was always ill ; and ill-tempered, and you have a wo. 
man, whom you will admit could not be very agreeable for a 
wife. 

" He had not been married over a week, before he discovered that 
he had been making a fool of himself. 

" You have noticed his anxiety about the letters. Well—I shall 
explain it. By every mail, he expects news of the death of his wife ; 
and it is his impatience to hear that which makes him so uneasy 
about til arrival of the post. If he should get a letter to-nightcon- 
tainin^T tiic news of her death, he would be the happiest man in Cal- 
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ifoniia ; and I dare say would start for home, witbin an hour aftei 
receiving it." 

I expressed some surprise, that one man should intruat another 
with such a disgrsceful secret; and plainly prodl^med my disap- 
probation of Foster's conduct. 

"You are wrong, my friend," rejoined his partner. "For my 
part, I admire his frank and manly spirit. What is the use of one's 
pretending that he wishes his wife to live, if he really desires her to 
die ? I hate a hypocrite, or a person who will, in any way, deceive 
another. I don't suppose that Poster can hel|j disliking iiis wife — 
any iiiore than he can keep from sleeping. Ihe feeling may be re- 
sisted for a while; but it will conquer in the end. Foster is a man 
in whom I cannot be deceived ; and I respect him for the plain 
straightforward manner, in which he avows his sentiments." 

''This indecent impatience to bear of the death of his wife," said 
1, cannot wholly ar^ from hatred. There is probably some oth- 
er woman with yrhom he is anxious to be united V* 

That is yery, very likely," answered Farrelly '' and the second 
letter he always receives along with the one from his wife may serve 
as an affirmative answer to your conjecture. Well ! he is one of the 
most open hearted honourable fellows 1 ever met; and 1 don't care 
how soon his hop^ are realized. Because a man has been foolish a 
little in his youth, is no reason why he should always be punialMd 
for it." 

Our conversation was interrupted by the nrrival of Foster him* 
S^If — who appeared in a high state of pleasant excitement. 

" Come on, Farrell !" cried he, " let us go to the tent, and settle 
np. It is all over with the old lady; and i start for home by day- 
break to-morrow nioniing." 

Farrell bade me good-night and Foster who did not expect to see 
me again, shook hairas at parting — bidding me a final good bye. 

There was much in the expression of Foster's' countenance that I 
did not admire ; and, notwithstanding, the apparent openness of his 
speech, I could not help thinking him a fellow not only witboutgood 
feeling, but hypocritical, and treacherous. 

Farrell purchased his mule, and also his share of the mining tools ; 
and bv break of day the next morning, Foster was on his way to 
Ban Francisco. 

The post-master of Sonora was annoyed by him no^more; and 
Farrell was left to regret the loss of his plain-speaking partner. 
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OiAPTERXXy. 

» 

▲ BULL AlTD BXAB SIGHT. 

Onb Sunday afternoon, seeking for amusement, I walked into iSono- 
ra; and, following a crowd, I reached the "Plaza de Toros.'* 

The proprietor of this place had ffone to a great expense, to get 
up a grand entertainment tor that day. 

A large grizzly bear had been caught alive in the mountains—r 
about twenty miles from the town — and, at great trouble aini ex, 
pense, had been transported in a strong cage to Sonora — to afford 
amusement to the citizens of tliat lively litUe city. 

To bring the bear from his native wilds, had required the labor 
of a large party of men ; and several days had been spent in the 
transport. A road had to be made most part the way--of suffi- 
oient width to permit the passage of the waggon that carried the 
Ofege. Bridges had also to be thrown over streams and deep ra> 
vines ; and the bear was not securely landed in Sonora, until after 
he had cost the proprietor of the Bull-ring about eleven hundred 
dollars. 

Several savage bulls had also been provided for the day's sport; 
and the inhabitants of the town, and its vicinity, ^vere promised 
one of the most splendid, as well as exciting entertaiuments, ever 
got up in California. 

I had before that time witnessed two or three Spanish bull fights ; 
and had fortn.^d. a itsolution never to see another. But the tempt- 
ation in thi^i'ckse — being a bull and bear fight — was too strong to 
be resistani ; Jtnd 1 paid two dollars— like many others as foolish 
as myself^|fi||a ticket ; and, armed with this, entered the amphi 
theatre. ^iWP' . 

The PUaa d» 2bros was & dieular enokeim with bendMs-— on 
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which about two thousand people could be comfortably seated; 
but, before the performance had commenced, the place contained 
three thousand or more. The first performance was an ordinary 
Spanish bull-fight ; and excited but little interest. The bull was 
soon killed, and dragged out of the arena. 

After a short interval, a second bull made his bow to the spec- 
tators. The instant this one showed himself, everybody predicted 
an exciting scene : for the animal leaped into the arena, with a wild 
bellowing, and an expression of rage, that portended a very differ- 
ent spectacle, from that exhibited by his predecessor. 

The toreros appeared surprised — some of them even confounded 
—by the fierce, sudden and energetic spring, with which the bull 
charged into their midst. 

A matador standing alone, in the arena, is in but little danger — 
even when pursued by the fiercest bull. It is when three or foui 
of the toreros are in the ring together — getting in one another's 
way while turning to avoid his horns — that the bull has the advan- 
tage over his adversaries. At such times, the bull-fighter runs a 
great risk of getting badly gored, or even killed outright. 

The latter misfortune happened to one of the men, on the occa- 
sion in question. The second bull that had promised such a savage 
exhibition of his fierce strength, did not disappoint the spectators. 
In the third or fourth charge which he made among the matadors, 
he succeeded in impaling one of their number upon his horns. The 
body of the unfortunate man was lifted clear up from the ground, 
and carried twice round the ring — before the bull thus bearing him 
could be despatched. 

Of course, the man was dead ; and had been so, long before be- 
ing taken off the animal's horns. His heart's blood could be seen 
running in a thick stream down the shaggy forehead of the bull, and 
dripping from his nose, as he carried the inanimate form round the 
arena ! 

The dead bodies of both man and animal were taken out of the 
place together, and on the same cart ; the only interval allowed to 
, elapse between the sports, was the short half hour necessary to 
making preparation for the grand spectacle of the day — the fight 
between the bear and a' bull ! 

The cage containing the grizzly was drawn into the ring by a 
span of horses — which were at once taken away ; and then a small 
and not a ver^i formidable " toro," was led into the arena by sever- 
al men, who guided him with their long lazos. 
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The appearance of this bull was disappointing to the spectators, 
who fancied that a much larger animal should have been chosen to 
encounter the savage monster of the mountains. The explanation 
was conjectured by all. The bear was worth over one thousand 
dollars, while the bull cost only twenty-five ; and from this dispar- 
ity in price, it was evident that the owner of both wished to give 
grizzly the advantage in the fight. 

This was made certain, by the proprietor himself coming forward 
with the unexpected proposal ; that before commencing the fight, 
the bull should have the tips shaved off from his horns! "This," 
he said, " would hinder the bear from receiving any serious injury j 
and it could be exhibited in a fight on some other Sunday." 

But the spectators wanted to see a good fight on this Sunday, and 
a fair fight as well. They did not wish to see the poor bull depriv- 
ed of his natural means of protecting himself; and then torn to 
pieces by the claws of the favored bear. 

The master of the amphitheatre was about to carry out his econ- 
omic project — when a scene ensued that beggare all description. It 
ended in the bull being allowed to retain the tips of his horns. 

The action now commenced. The hind leg of the bear w^as pull- 
ed out of the cage door — which was partially opened for the pur- 
pose. The leg was made fast, by a strong log chain, to a stake 
that had been driven deep into the ground near the centre of the 
arena. The door was then thrown wide open ; but, notwithstanding 
this apparent chance of recovering his liberty, the bear refused to 
take advantage of it. 

A rope was then made fast to the back of the cage, and attached 
to a horse standing outside the enclosure. By this means, the cage 
was dragt^ed away from the bear, instead of the bear being ab- 
stracted from the cage — leaving the animal uncovered in the centre 
of the arena. The lazos were next loosed off from the horns of the 
bull : and the two combatants were left in possession of the ground 
— at liberty to exercise their savage prowess upon each other. 

The bull oil regaining his feet, rolled its eyes about, in search of 
something on which ho might take revenge, for the unseemly way 
in which he had just been treated. The only tbing ho could con- 
veniently encounter was the bear ; and, lowering his muzzle to the 
ground, he charged strai<;ht towards the latter. 

Bruin met the attack by clewing himself into a round ball. In 
this peculiar shape ho was tossed about by the bull, without sus- 
taining any great injury. After he had been rolled over two or 
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three times, he suddenly enclewed himself ; and, springing upward 
seized the bull's head between his fore paws. 

So firm was his grip, that the poor bull could neither advance 
nor retreat — nor even make movement in any direction. It ap-' 
peared as if it could only stand still, and bellow. 

To make the grizzly let go his hold — in order that the fight 
mio;ht proceed with more spirit — a man, in the employ of the pro- 
prietor, entered the arena with a bucket of water — which he threw 
over the bear. The latter instantly relinquished his hold of the 
bull ; and, rapidly extending one of his huge paws, seized hold of 
the servant who had douched him ; and, with a jerk, drew the man 
under his body. 

Having accomplished this feat, he was proceeding to tear the un 
fortunate man to pieces ; and had squatted over him with this inten- 
tion, when a perfect volley of revolvers — in all about two hundred 
shots — were fired at his body. The bear was killed instantly ; 
though strange to say, his death was caused by a single bullet, out 
of all the shots that had nit him ; and there were more than a hun- 
dred that had been truly aimed ! The only wound, that could have 
proved fatal to such a monster, was a shot that had entered one of ♦ 
his ears, and penetrated to the brain. Many balls were afterwards 
found flattened against the animal's skull, and his skin was literally 
peppered ; but, though the man, at the time the shots were fired, 
was clutching the bear's throat with both hands, he was not touched 
by a single bullet ! 

There were two circumstances connected with this affair, that, 
happening in any other land but California, Mould have been very 
extraordinary. One was, the simultaneous discharge of so many 
shots, at the moment when the bear was seen to have the man in 
his power. It might have been supposed, that the spectators had 
been anticipating such an event, and were ready with their revolv- 
ers ; for the bear's seizing the man, seemed a preconcerted signal 
for them to fire. 

Another remarkable circumstance was, that, although the dis- 
charge of the many pistols was sudden and unexpected, and pro- 
ceeded fix)m every point round the circle of the amphitheatre — 
where thousands of people were crowded together — no one but the 
bear was injured by the shots ! 

It was a striking illustration of some peculiarities in the charac- 
ter of the energetic self-relying men of the worlc?, that then peopled 
California. %^ ^ 
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In the PUn de Tcuros ''-^witnesses <^ the scenes I have attempted 
to describe— eyen manj young girls belonging to the place ; as 
well as others, from Mexico, Cmli, and Peru. Baring the contin- 
nance of that series of ezdting scenes: which included the killing 
of one person by empalement upon a bull, the mutilation of anoth- 
er by the daws of a grizzly bear, and the destruction of the bear 
itself, by a volley of revolvers — these interesting damsels never al- 
lowed the lights o£ their cigarritos to become extinguished ; but 
calmly smoked on, as tranquil and unconcerned, as if they had been 
assistiDg at the ceremony of a " fandango V* 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

sxq&my's autobiography. 

Iir my ramVles about Sonora and its Tidnitj^ when seeking amuse- 
ment on what is called the " first day of the week/' I was geaml- 
Ij aooumpanied by Stonny Jack. 

During my early acquaintance with the old sailor^ I was too 
young to have fonned a correct opinion of his character ; and my 
respect for him, was based entirely upon instinct. 

Now that I was older, and possessed of a more mature judgment, 
that respect — instead of having diminished : had increased to such 
a degree, as to deserve the name of admiration. 1 could not help 
admiring his many good qualities. lie loved truth ; and spoke it 
whenever lie vsaid anything. He was frank, honest, socia))]f , and 
generous, lie had on abhorrence of all that was mean : combined 
with a genuine love for fair play and even-handed justice of every 
kind. He w as in the habit of expressing his opinionh so irankly, 
that, on the slightest acquaintance, every honest man became his 
friend, and every dishoneit one his enemy. 

Stormy was, in truth, one of nature's noblemen- •sudi a one as ia 
seldom met with, and never forgotten. He was instinctiTely a gen- 
tleman ; and the many long years in which he had he&n sssodated, 
with those who are thought to be lowest in the scale of civilization^ 
had not overoome his natural inclination. 

Stormy was strong on all points but one ; and that was, in the 
resisting his appetite for strong drink. To this he too oflen yielded. 
" Do not think, Rowley," said he one evening, when I chanced to 
allude to this subject, " that 1 can't keep from drinking, if I tried. — 
I never drank when T was younsr ; for 1 had some hope and ambi- 
tion then; and I could see tlic siiliness of givin<T way to siu h a hab- 
it. It is only since I have become old Stormy t^a^^M too old 
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I started along the road — meditating aa I walked onward, what 
course I should pursue, supposing the murderer should turn out to 
be Leary, and supposing the murdered woman to be my mother ! 

Mr. Leary was the husband of my mother. He was my step- 
father. Should I allow him to l)e hung? 

Such thoughts coursed rapidly through my mind, as I preceeded 
along the solitary path. 1 could not check them by the reflection 
that, after all, the man might not be Mr. Leary. Why I had 
thought of him at all, was because I could think of no other man 
that Stormy and 1 had i>uLh known before — at least, none who was 
likely to have committed a murdur. But my con i sjjondent might 
still be mistaken ; and the condemned criminal be a sli auger to 
both of us ? 

When I had walked about a mile along the main road to Sbnora 
I left it— knowing that I oould make a shorter out by a path, lead- 
ing over the ridge that separates the valleys of the Stanislaus and 
Tuolumne. 

I had got, as I supposed, about half way to Sonora ; and was« 
passing near a chapperal thicket, when a large grizzly hear rushed 

out of the bushes, and advanced straight towards me* 

Fortunately a large live oak-tree was growing near, with limbs 
that extended horizontally. 1 had just time to climb up among 
the branches. A second more, and I should have been grasped by 
the grizzly. Unlike his congener the brown bear, the grizzly can- 
not climb a tree, and knowing this I fancied myself safe. 

Taking a seat on one of the limbs of the live oak, I proceeded 
to contemplate the interesting position in which I was placed. The 
bear had a brace of cubs playing in the chapperal near by. I could 
hear them sniffing and ffrowting ; and soon after, got aight of-them, 
engaged in their unoouth, bearish frolics. It would have been pleas- 
ant enough to watoh these creatures ; but the prospect of how I 
was to regain my liberty soon became the sole subject of my 
thoughts — by no means a pleasant one. 

I saw that, the bear was not inclined to leave the tree, while her 
interesting fomily was so near. That seemed certain. The chance 
of any person passing, near that lonely place, was one against a 
hundred. The path was very little used, and only by an occasional 
pedestrian like mysplf. 

To ensure the safety of her offspring, thp boar might keep me up 
that tree until her cubs had arrived at the age of discretion^ and be 
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able to take oare of tbemielvee. Under the eiromnatanoei^ I oould 
not eubelst so long. 

Always having allowed myself to believe, diat a civil tongue, a 
good bowie-knife^ and the sense to mind my own business, were a 
much better protection than fire-arms, I seldom carried a revolver 
—as most people in California, at that time, were in the habit of 
doing. I now found need of the weapon, when I had it not. 

I was not, however, wholly unprovided with what might con«;o]e 
me in iriy dilcrnina : for 1 had ^nme f^ood cigars and a flask of hrandy 
' — that happened to have been put into my pocket the night before. 
To aid me in calculating the chances of regaining my liberty,! took 
a pull at the ^a&k, and then lighted a cigar. 
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CHAPTER XXOL 

A Q&lZZhY OK VI&X. 

DuRrNa all this time, the bear had been energetically trying to pull 
down, or eat up, the tree; and I only felt secure when I saw that 
she had not the ability to do either. 

But the business upon which I was bound to Sonora now came 
before my mind. It seemed to have become greatly magnified in 
importance ; so mueh so, that I began to fancy, Siat all my hopes for 
the fiiture depended on my finding Stormy Jack before twelve 
o^clock. Time was rapidly passing, without my making any pro^ 
gress towards the place of appointment. 

What shall 1 do was the thought that seemed to run like hot 
le^d through my skull. 

The excited state I was in hindered the enjoyment I usually have 
in smoking a nrood cigar; and the fire of the one 1 had lit soon be- 
came extinguished. 

Imbued with the belief that smoking tranquillizes an agitated 
mind, and brings it to a fitter state for contemplation^ 1 relighted 
the cigar. 

I knew from the implacable disposition of the grizzly bear, that 
the old aha that besieged mc was not likely to leave the tree so 
long as I was in it ; and the length of my captiYity would probably 
depend on which of us co^d longest resist the demands of hunger. 

My cigars — unlike some that I have often been compelled to 
smoke— could not be used as whsHiuiB for food: since they were 
composed neither of turnip tops nor cabbage leaves. 

The day was intensely hot ; and I had grown thirsty— a sensation 
that brandy would not remove. The longer I kept my perch, the 
more my impatience pained me ; indeed, life seemed not worth 
possessing, unless I met Stormy at the time he had appointed. I 
Mt the terrible exigency ; but could not think of a way to respond 
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to it. TWe was every probabllitj of the neit day finding me no 
nearer Sonora^ bat muob nearer death, than I was then. The 
agony of thirat — ^whioh the ftverish anxiety caused by my forlorn 
oonditlon ctfich moment inereaaed— would of itself make an end of 
me. 

The ideaX)f descending from the tree» and fighting the bear with 
my bowie knife, was too absurd to be entertained for a moment. 

To do so would be to court instant death. 

I have already stated that at the time of which I write, Califor- 
nia was disgraced by such spectacles aaoombats between a grizzly 
bear and a bull. 

I had witnessed three such exhibitions ; and the manner in which 
1 had seen one of the former knock down and lacerate a bull with a 
single blow of its paw, was enough to make me cautious about 
giving the old she an opportunity of exhibiting her prowess upon 
myself. 

Tlie remembranoe of each seenes was enough to have made me 
surrender myself to positive despair. 1 had not^ however, quite 
come to that* 

A scheme for regaining, my liberty at length suggested itself ; 
and I believe it was through smoking tlie cigar that Uie happy idea 

occurred to me. 

To the branch on which I was sitting was attached a tuft of a 
singular parasitivo plant. It was a species of " Spanish moss/' or, 
"old man's beard,'' so called, from the resemblance of its long 
white filamentary leaves to the hairs of a venerable pair of whiskers. 

The plant itself had long since pci ishcd, as 1 could tell from iLs 
withered appearance. Its long filaments hung from the limbs, crisp 
and dry as curled horse-hair. 

Reaching towards it, I collected a quantity of the Ihread-like 
leaves, and placed them so that I could conveniently lay hands up- 
on them when wanted. 

My next move was to take out the stopper of my brandy flask—* 
whi<£ done, I turned the flask upside down, and spilled nearlv the 
whole of its contents upon the beck of the bear. What was left I 
emjployed to give a slight moistening to the bunch of Spanish moss, 

1 now drew forth my luoifers — when, to my chagrin, i saw that 
there was but one match left in the box ! 

What if it should miss fire^ or even if igniting, I should fiul with 
it to light the dry leaves ? 

1 trembled as I dwelt upon the possibility of a failure. Perhaps 
my life depended upon the striking of that one match ? 1 felt the . 
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The moment the bear felt the singeing efltects of the blase she broke away— 
retreatedr'Foaring, as she went, like a tropical forest^Phge 148. 
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necessity of being careful. A slight shakiiig of the hand would 
fimslrate my weU-oontriyed scheme. 

Cautiously did I draw the match over the steel filings on the 
box ; too cautiously : for no crackllDg aooompanied the frixjtion. 

I tried again ; hut this time, to my horror, 1 saw the little dump 
of phosphorus that should hare biased up, break firom the end of 
the stick, and Ml to the bottom of the tree ! 
^ I came very near falling myself ; for the bright hope that had il- 
lumined my mind was now eztinguiahed ; and the d^iykness of des- 
pondency once more set over my soul. 

Sof>n, however, a new idea came into my miud — restoring my 
hopes as suddenly as they had departed. There was fire in the 
stump of the cigar still stricking between my lips. 

The match was yet in my hand ; and I saw that there remained 
upoii it a portion uf the phosphoric compound. 
^ 1 applied its point to the coal of the cigar ; and had the gratifica- 
tion of beholding it blaze upwards. 

i now kindled the Spanish moss, which, saturated with the brandy, 
soon became a blaze ; and this strange torch I at once dropped ou 
the back of the bear. 

Just as I had expected, the brsndy, with which I had wetted the 
shaggy coat of the bear, became instantiy ignited into a whishing^ 
splattering flame, which seemed to envelope the whole body of the 
animal ! 

But I was not allowed to have a long look at the conflagration I 
had created : for the moment the bear felt the singeing effects of the 
blaze, she broke away from the bottom of the tree, and retreated 
over the nearest ridge, roaring as she went like a tropical hurri- 
cane ! 

Never before had I beheld a living creature under such an ele- 
vated inspiration of fear. 

Her cries were soon answered by another grizzly, not far away ; 
and I knew that no time was to bo squandered in making my escape 
from the place. 

I quickly descended from the tree; and the distance I got over, 
in the succeeding ten minutes, was probably greater than 1 had 
ever done before in twice the time. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

LTHOH «. LB AB Y • 

I REACHED Stormy's tent about ten o'clock ; and found him waiting 
for me. I proposed prooeeding at onoe to the gaol where the ooq- 
demned man was kept, I waa more impatieot ttian my companion 
immitient to see ^whether I might identify the criminal. 

Come on !" said 1, " we can talk and walk at the same time." 
The old sailor followed me out of his tent^ and then led the way 
without speaking. 

Storm along, Stormy cried 1, ^ Let me hear what you have 
to say.'* 

" It's not much," replied he ; " Pm afraid Fve been making a 
fool of myself, and you too. I saw the man yest( rd.iv, who's going 
to be hung to-day. 1 fancied that he was tli ■ same as brouirht you 
aboad the *Hope' in Dublin Bay, wiiiii \ ou first went to sea — he 
that you told me was your step-father — and who you promised to 
larn manners if ever you should come back, an find he had been 
misbehaving hiuiseU. Now it nmy be all my own fancy. That 
was so many years ago that I mightn*t remember ; but 1 couldn't 
rest satisfied, without having you see him, for yourself." 

1 told Stormy that he had acted right ; bjoI that I hoped, and 
should be pleased, to find that he was mistaken. 

Stormy*s doubts had the effect of tranquilizing me a litde. I 
was now very hungry too ; and at the first restaurant in our way, 
I went in, and ordered some breakfsst ; which was eaten with an 
appetite 1 hoped never to have again — a hope that was no doubt 
shared by the proprietor of the restaurant. 

We then pursued our journey to the place where the prisoner 
was unrlor guard. 

The prison was merely a public house — around which a crowd 
of people were beginning to assemble. 

1 wished to see the prisoner; but he was in an inside room, with 
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the men who guarded him - and these were a little particular as to 
who was admitted into his presence. I had to wait, therefore, un- 
tli he should be led oot to eieontloii. 

On finduiff that I could not be allowed to aee the murderer a nd 
as I was aiudoua to learn something immediateljr— I determined on 
taking a look at his Yietim. It would be easy to do this : as the 
bouse where the dead woman was lying was not fiur distant^ fiom 
that which contained her murderer. 

Accompanied by Stormy, I walked orer to the house ; and we 
were admitted into the room where the corpse was lying. The 
face of the murdere<| woman was concealed under a white cloth ; 
and while standinjr over the body, 1 was more strangely agitated 
than before. Should 1, on removing that slight shrouding of oottoo, 
behold the inanimate features of ni v nujther ? 

The suspense was agouizinrr] y interesting. The <X)vering was at 
length removed ; and 1 breathed again. The body was not that of 
my mother; but of a younjc^ woman apparantly about nineteen or 
twenty years of age. iShe had beeii a beaulilul woman, and was 
still so— even in death ! 

Less toftored by my thoughts, I followed Stormy back to the 
publio-hoose — around which the crowd had greatly increased : for . 
ft was now twelve o'clock, the hour appointed for the execution. 

My heart beat audibly, as the criminal was led forth, surrounded 
by bis guards and attendants. 
Stormy was right. The murderer was Matthew Leary ! 
What shall I do 1" 1 inquired of Stormy, as we followed the 
criminal to the place of execution. 

" You can do nothinc^," answered Stormy. " Let them teaoh 
him manners. If you interfere, you'll be larnt some yourself." 

There was truth in this. From the temper of the men, who had 
judged and condemned the murderer, it was evident I eould do 
nothir^ to save him. Perhaps I did not con template trying. 

The prisoner was led from the public-house he had been kept in 
since his condeiiinaiion, to a live oak tree, growing on the top of a 
high hill, about half a mile from the town. Under tliis tree was a 
rave, that had been freshly dug. The murderer as he was con- 
ucted forward, must have seen the grave, and Icnew it to be his 
fiiAil resting-place. For all that, he approached the tree without 
any apparent emotion ! 

^ He is either a very good man, or a yery bad one;" aahi one- by 
my side, he is going to die game P 
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A cart was drawn up under the liye oak; and into it elimM 
tdar or five respeotable-lookiiig men— wlio appeared to be taking a 
prominent part in tiie prooeedinga. 

One of them requested silence— 41 request which was immediate- 
}j complied witli— and the man who made it, then addreaaed tlie 
assembly, in, as near aa I can remember^ the following words : — 

** Gentlemen ! Before commencing to execute the painful duty, 
we haye met t*> perform, I deem it necessary to give you a brief 
description of tne circumstances, under wfiu !i we are called upon to 
act. The prisoner before you — -John Matth€w^\ — has been tried by 
a jury of twelve men ; aud found guilty of the inurder of his wife 
— or a woman living with him as such. Ho has been defended by 
able counsel ; and the trial has been conducted with ali the deco- 
rum and ceremony required by an occasion so solemn and impor- 
tant. It has appeared in evidence against the prisoner, that he was 
fan habitual drunkard ; and that his principal nveana for indulgiug, 
in his unfortunate habita of diaaipation, were derived from 1^ wifii 
— ^who aupport^ beraelf^ the priaoner, and their child, by working 
aa a waaher-woman. There baa been full evidence brought before 
the jury, that| on the day the murder was committed, the prisoner 
came home drunki and aaked the woman for money. She told him 
that she liad but three dollars in the house ; and that she wanted 
that to procure neceaaaries for her child — in fine, she reftiaed to let 
him have it. The prisoner demanded the three dollars, and the 
woman still refused to give them np. After he had made a vain 
attompt to extort the money by llircMts, he went across the room, 
and pr()( iired a pistol, with which ho unsuccesstiiUy made an 
attempt to bhoot her. Finding that the weapon was unloa led, he 
turned it in his hand, and struck the woman two heavy blows on 
the head with its butt. These blows were thq cause of her death — 
which occurred two hours atlerwards. The man who committed 
this crime is now before you. As I do not wish to prejudice the 
mind of any one, I have aimply atated what waa jwoved on the 
trial; and the queation I now put ia— what ahaU we do with 
himT 

The speaker fmiabed by putting on hia hat ; winch waa as much 
aa to aay, tliat his part in the solemn ceremony was performed. 

The firm earnest voice, in which the address had been delivered, 
convinced me that the speaker, who had thus diatinguiahed himaeli^ 
was actuated neither by prejudice nor passion. 

From the tenor of the apeeeh he had deliveredi 1 could teil that 
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the eriminal^B fitto^ to a certain extent, stiU depfioded on a vote of 
the crowd ; and in tbeir deciaioo I felt more uterestedy than even 
Mr. Leaiy appeared to be ! 
Another or the men in the cart now took off his hat ; and the 

murmuring noise once more subsided. 

" Fellow citizens 1" said this second speaker, I atn not here either 
to apologize for, or sanction the crime this man has coininiLted. I 
know, as well as any man present, the necessity that exists in a 
land like this, or, rather, in the state of society in which we live, 
for the severe punishment of crime. All I ask of you is, to let this 
man be punished by the laws of the country. A system of gov- 
ernmeiit — of which you all approve — has lately been established 
among us ; and arrangements have heen made for the trial and 
nunishment of oriminals. Do not take the law into your own 
hands. People living in the civilized communities of Europe and 
our own country are crying, * Shame I shame V at many transactions^ 
similiyr to this, which have occurred in California ; and the same 
wor^ wUl be uttered against the proceedhigs that are taking place 
here to-day« I am a magistrate ; and have with me a constable. I 
will pledge my life that if yott will allow us to remove the prisoner 
he shall be brought before a jury and tried by the laws of our coun 
try 1 trust that no good citizen will make any objection to our tak* 
ing that course with him." 

The manristrate then put on his hat — ^as a signal that he had noth- 
ing more to say. 

The murmer of the crowd rose higher ; and there were heard 
many cries of dissent from what had been last said. 

** He*s had a fair trial — hang him !" exclaimed one. 
Hang him now, or he'll escape !" vociferated another. 

There were also a few voices raised on the other side. ^Give 
him up ! Let the magistrate have him shouted these last 

A man now stood up in the cart^ and called for a show, of 
hands. 

All in &vour of delivering the prisoner into the custody of the 
law officers were requested to hold up their right hands. 

About twenty arms were extended into the air ! 

A number of these belonged to men who had the appearance of 
being what in California were called " Sydney Ducks" — old con- 
victs from New South Wales ; but most of the hands raised were 
thosp of well-known gamblers — ail of whom have an instinctive 
horror of Justice Lynch. 
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ThoM wko were in favour of the prisoner being binig^ Hkm 0nd 
ih«re^ were next invited to hold up their right hands. 

In an instant about three hundred arms were held aloft. All of 
them that I saw were terminated with strong, sinewy lists, stained 
only with toil, and belonging to miners — the most respectable por- 
tion of the population. 

This silent, but empiiatic, declaration was considered final. After 
it had been delivered, there commenced a scene of wild excitement. 

I rushed through the crowd, towards the tree under which the 
criminal stood. As I came up to him, 1 saw that a rope had been 
already noosed around his neck. 

A man was dimbing into llio live oak— for the purpose of pasa* 
tog the n>M over one of its brandies. 

^ Stop r I cried, ^ stop for one minute ! Let me ask tkb man 
a question, before he dies/' 

Mr. Leny turned towards me with a stare of surprise ; and for 
the first time, sinoe being broi^ght upon the groond, did be appear 
to take any interest in what was passing ! 

I am the Rolling Stone,*' 1 shouted to him ; '*TeU me^ where 

is mv mother ?" 

The murderer smiled, and such a smile ! It was the same fiend- 
ish expression he had thrown at me^ wiien 1 last saw him ia the 
boat in Dublin Bay. 

''Tell me where I can find my mother T I again .asked, nearly 
frantic with rage. 

At this moment the slack end of the lazo, that had been passed 
over the branch and then elung back among the crowd, was instant- 
ly seixed by a hundred liands. The condemned man seemed not to 
notioe the moyement^ while, in answer to. my question, the malig- 
nant expression upon his foi^anres beoame stronger^nd deeper. 

^ Away r I oried, soaroely oonsolousof what Isald or did : ^ Away 
with him !" 

Those holding the rope sprang outward from the tree^ and up 
rose Mr. Leary. 

A few fiunt kioki^ and his body hung motionless from the limb 

of the live oak. 

An empty sardine hox was nailed to the tree, on which the iniir- 
derer was hanging. Above it was pinned a piece of paper— on 
which were written the words, For the orphan." 
. Many miners stepped up to the spot, opened tlieir purses ; and 
slipped a few dollars' worth of gold dust into the box. 
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Their example waa fullowcd by Stormy Jiick ; and from the 
quantiiy of yellow dust 1 saw him drop into the common recepta- 
cle, I could tell that his purse must haiye been three or four ounces 
lighter, when lie came away from the tree. 
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CHAPTER yyyy 

TBM ORFBAH. 

Shortly after the termination of the melancholy drama, in which 1 
had taken so prominent a part, Stormy Jack and 1 went to aee the 
child — now left without either luther or mother. 

We found it in the keepinf^ of a young married couple — who had 
lately arrived from Australia; and who had there been acquainted 
with its unfortunate mother. 

They told us, that the murdered woman was the daughter of a 
respectable shopkeeper in Sydney ; thdt she had run away with Mr. 
Mathews— ^the name under which Leary had passed in Australia^ 
and that her parents had been very unwiDing ehe ahould have any* 
thinff to do with him. 

8he was an only daughter ; and bad lel^ behind a fiither and 
mother sorely grieved at her misoondact. Everybody that Icnew 
her had thought her behaviour moet singular. They could notcom- 
prehend her infatuation in ft»rsakiiig a |^od home and kind parents 
for such a man as Mathews^who, to say nothiy of his dissipated 
habits, was at least twenty years older than herSelfl 

Perhaps it was strange ; though I had learnt enough to think oth- 
erwise. Experienco had told me, that such occurr^ces are far from 
being uncommon, and that one might almost fancy, that scoundrels 
like Leary possess some peculiar charm for fascinating women — at 
least, those of the weaker kind. 

The orphan was shown to us — a beautiful bright-eyed boy, about 
a year old; and bearing a marked resemblance to its mother. 

** I shall take this child to its grandfather and grandmother in 
Sydney," said the young woman who had charge of it ; " they will 
think all the world of it: for it so like their lost daughter. May 
be it will do something^ to supply her place V* 

From the manner in whioh the young couple were behaving 
towards the child, I saw tlutt it would be safe in their Iceeping ; and 
added my mite^ to the fund already contributed for its support 
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In hopes of learning whether my mother had ever rearhcd Syd- 
ney, I asked them if they had been acquainted with Mathews there ; 
or knew anything of his previous history. On this point they could 
give mo no information. They had had no personal acquaintance 
with Mathews in Australia; and all tluiL Lhey kn3w or had ever 
heard of him was unfavourable to his charaeter. In Sydney, as else- 
where, he had been known as a dissolute, intemperate man. 

Before we left tlie house, three men came in— ^bringing with them 
the gold that had been given for the orphan. 

It was weighed in the presence of the yonng man and his wife, 
and the amount was fifty ounces — ^in value near two hundred pounds 
of Bnglish money. My own contribution increased it to a still 
greater sum. The married couple had some scruples about taking 
chaise of the gold, although they had none in regard to encumbe]> 
ing themselves with the child. 

" I will go with you to an Express OHice," said the man to the 
deputation who brought the money, " and we will send it to Mr. 

D , in San Francisco. He is a wholesale merchant there, and 

came from Sydney. lie is acquainted with the child's grand- 
parents ; and will forward the money to them. As fjr the ^ild, I 
expect soon to return to Sydney myself — when I can take it along 
with me, and give It up to those who have the right to it. 

This arrangement proving agreeable to all parties concerned, the 
gold was at once carried to the Express Office, and deposited there, 
with directions to forward it to Mr. D , the merchant. 

Having passed the remainder of the day in the company of Stormy 
Jack, I returned to my home on the Tuolumne, but little better in- 
fi>rmed abouj^ what I desired to know, than when 1 left it. 1 had 
seen Mr. Leary for the last ttime; but 1 was as ignorant as ever of 

the fate of my n»L'itives. 

Tjf'ary was now gone out of th^ world and could trouble my 
mother no more — wherever she might be. It was some satistaction 
to be certain of that. 

As 1 walked homeward my reflections were sufficiently unpleas- 
ant: I reproached myself with havin<r too long neglected the duty 
on which I had started out — the search allcr my relations. 

Nor was I without some regret, as I suffered my mind to dwell 
on the spectacle just past. The criminal was my stepfather. I had, 
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• though half unconsciously, given the word, that had llimoiMHi his 

body from ihc scaifold, and his soul into eternity ! 

My regrets could not have been very deeply felt. They M-ero 
checked by the reflection, that he could have given me some intor. 
nation concerning my di other, and that he had died apparently 
happy with the thought^ that he had disappointed me hy withhold- 
ing it ! 

Mr. Leary had been my mother's husband — ^my own step-father, 
yet without shame 1 have recorded the fact, that he died an igno> 
minioua death. I am not responsible for his aotions. I stand alone ; 
aod the man wko auj tidnk any tlie Im of m%fot mj nnfortanale 
rdationsl^ vitfi a miodereri it cha mhose good will I do no( think 
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CHAPTER XXXCL 

fiTORHY^S LAST 8PREK. 

Shobvlt tftar my vetoni to the Tuolumne, I was jc^md by Stormy 
Jadi ; who came to JaekaonyiUey aa he had pnimiaed he would, witL 
the determiuatioii to take the world a little easier. 
Biuoe his dilldhood Stormy had never spent a whole week in idle- 

n csa a t least not at a single apell — and auoh a life he sooa found, 

did not help him to that supreme happiness he had been antiolpft- 
tinff from it. 

in the little town of JacksonvHle an idle man could only find 
amusement, in some place where strong drink was sold ; and to be, 
day after day, continually called upon to resist the temptation to 
drink, was a trial too severe for Stormy 's mental and physical con- 
stitution. Both had to yield. He got drunk frequently ; and on 
several occasions so very drunk, as to be aHected both in his head 
and legs at the same time ! 

He was himself somewhat surprised at finding himself so oflen 
in this condition of double drunkenness,*' aa he termed it^ It was 
not oftnln Ids life he had been so. It was a serious aflair ; and he 
made some aoit of a leaolution that it should not ocour again. 

To avoid its ooeumnoe, he saw that he must employ mmself in 
aome way : and he purohaaed a rifle, with the design of transform- 
Inffhimselr into a hunter. 

By following this profesdon he could combine business ^vith 
amusement; as there were hunters making a very good thing of it^ 
by supplying the dtiaens of Jaekaon?ille with veniaon and bear 
meat 

Stormy prosecuted his new calling for about three days. At the 
the end of that time he, had been taught three things. One was 
that hunting was hard work — harder, if possible than niining, 
Seoondiy^ he discovered that the amusement of the chase Yfsts, after 
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all, not 10 ^nd — espedally followed as a profession, or by a man of 
eculiar inclinations, altogether different to his own. Finally, 
tormy arrived at the conclusion that the business didn^t pay. 
The truth is, Stormy was no niat ksrnaii ; and could only hit a 
barn, by golDg iuaide, and dosing the door beibre firing otf his 
piece. 

The calling of a hunter was not suited to the old *'sait;" nor 
was it of the kiiiJ he required, to keep him from backsliding into 
his bad habit. He therefore determined to give it up and take to 
some other. 

While dellberattoff on what was to be done, he again yielded to the 
old temptation; and got gloriously dnink. 

AJas, for poor Stonny ! It proved tiie last intoxieation of his lile ! 
« The story of his death is too sad to be dismissed in a few words ; 
and when heard, will doubtless be thought deserving of the " full 
and particular*' account here given of it. I rsoord the &otS| in all 
the exaetitude and minuteness, with whioh mmory has supplied 
them to myself. 

At that time there was staying in Jacksonville a man known by 
the name, or soubriquet, of " Red Ned." I had casually heard of 
the man ; though I had not seen him ; as he had only arrived in the 
place a few (hiys before; and was stopping at one of the i^ambling 
taverns, witii which that miniiiii<T village was abundantly provided. 

I had hear ] that Red Ned was a " dangerous man," — a title of 
which he was no little vain ; and, probably, ever siuce his arrival 
in this place, he bad been looking for an opportunity of distinguisli" 
inff himself by some deed oi violence. 

In my wanderings over the world I have eneonntered many of 
.tbose men known as " bullies.'* Notwithstanding the infiuny at- 
taohed to the appellation, I have found some of theasr^perhaps un> 
fortunately for themselves endowed with genuine courage ; while 
others were mere cowardly wretohes— ever seeking to keep up their 
spurious reputation, by such opportunities as are offered in quarrel- 
ling with half-grown lads, and men under the influence of drink. 

Such swaggerers may be met with in ail parts of the world ; but 
nowhere in such numbers, as in California — which for a country so 
thinly peopled, appears to be more than ordinarily afflicted with the 
propensity for " bullyism." At least, it was so, at the period of 
which I am writing. 

At that time, a man, who was known to have killed three or four 
of iiis fellow -creatures, was looked upon witii admlratiou by many. 
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w ith fear by as many more, and with abhorreooe by a very few in* 

decrl. 

Quarrels in California, three times out of every four, terminated 
fatally for oue or the other of the combatants ; and the survivor of 
several such sanguinary ail'-iiis was certain to obtain among his fel- 
lows a reputation of some kind — whether of good or evil — and for 
this, unhappily, the majority of mauiiind are but too eager to 
strive. 

Wliere aoolety eidsts in a state of hali dTilization — sacb as was 
that of California fifteen years ago — ^it is not so strange that many 
should be met, who prefer having the reputation of a bully to hav- 
ing no reputation at all. 

It was the unfortunate fate of my old comrade, to encounter one 
of these contemptible ereatures — who combine the bully with the 
coward — ^in the person of Bed Ned. 

Stbrmy, after giving up the calling of the chase, had found him- 
self once more about, and in search of some business that would be 
more suited to his tastes and abilities. While beating about, as al- 
ready stated, he had once more given way to his unfortunate pro- 
pensity for strong drink; and bad got intoxicatiou both iu bis mind 
and his limbs. 

"\\ Ijile in this state, he had involved himself in a cofTce-house 
quarrel with tlie laau above mentitiued ; and who, no doubt, well 
understood the helpless condition of his adversary ; for it was Bed 
Ned himself who provoked the quarrel. 

When unmolested by others, I never knew a man of a more 
harmless, inoffensive disposition than was the old sailor. 

£ven when under the influence of liquor, he never, to my knowl- 
edge, commenced a dispute ; but when in that state, he was inclined 
to teach manners " to any one who might interfere with him. 

Red Ned had met Stormy in one of the gambling taverns, where 
the latter was carrying on his carouse ; and perceiving that the 0I4 
sailor w?is helplessly intoxicated, and, moreover, that he was only ^ 
sailor — whom he could atfront, without offending any of tho com- 
pany present — his bullying propensity would not permit him to, 
let pass such a fine opportunity of gaining the distinction he coveted. 

In Stormy's state oi inebriety there was but little danger to be 
dreaded from any personal conflict with him ; for although he was 
still able to Keep his feet, his legs had reached a degree of drunken- 
ness, tl^at caused him occasionally to reel and sagger over the floor 
uf t^e bar-ropm. ' # . > 
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Hie ruffian, perfectly conscious of all this, made some slurring 
remark — intended to reflect upon Stormy'a condition, and loud 
enough for the latter to hear it. 

As might have been expected, the old sailor did not take the slur 
in good part; but in return poured forth his displeasure in his usual 
frank and energetic manner. 

Stormy, "when excited by drink, was somewhat extravagant in 
the use of vituperative language j and there can be no doubt that- 
the bully was compelled to loten to bchdo plain speaking that be did 
not mnoh f^iili. 

Ha aabaiitted to tlw atorma for a wliil ; and tlm radiliig vpon 
Btonnjr, lia alaniek the old aallor a alap with his open hand. 

Stonny, of eomrac^ latumed the blow with olosed fiats, and fiiin 
piooeeded to defend himself, by throwing his body, waUaa itain* 

toxicated legs would allow him, into a boxing attitude. 

But the bttUj liad no intention to continue the fight in diat cow- 
ardly fashion — as he would have called it ; and drawing his bowie 
knife out of his boot, he closed suddenly upon Stoumy, and buried 
its blade in the old sailor's side. 

Of course this terminated the strife^ and the wounded mat waa 
oonveyed to hia lodgings. 
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CHAPTEB XXXTTT, 

Av tiM toe that Stormy was teaohlag, or ratliAr reoeiviDg^that ter* 
riUe loMon of manners, I was not in the Tillage. I bad gone some 
two or three miles np tbe liver^ to look alter mj mineni et th^ 
work. 

A messenger brought me the news ; and, in breathlees hastOi i 

hurried homewards. 

On arriving at the house where Stormy lived, 1 found ilim stretch- 
ed upon his bed— with a doctor bending over him. 

" Kowley, my boy, it's all over with me," said he. " The doctor 
says so ; and for the first time in my life I believe one." 

"Stormy! Stormy? my friend, what Ims liappencd 1" I asked, 
as across my soul swept a wave of auguibh more painful than words 
can describe. 

''Never mind any explsnaition now,** intenmpted the doctor, 
turning to me, and speaking in a low voice. ** Do not excite yoi^r 
IHend, by making him converse. Yon can learn the perticnlars of 
hie miifortane from some one else.^ 

The doctor was in tbe act of leaving ; and, interpreting a sign he 

Sve me, I followed him oat. I was told by him, that Stormy had 
en stabbed, and that hia wound would prove mortal. The man 
of medicine imparted some other details of the affair, wliich he had 

collected from the spectators who had witnessed it. 

On parting tVom me, the surgeon gave mo warning, that the 
wounded man might live two days — certainly not longer. 

** He has received an injury," said he, " that must eauso his death 
within that time. You can do nothing, beyond keepiug him as ^uiet 
as possible." 

After pronouncing this melancholy prognosis, the surgeon took 
his departure, with a promise to call again in the morning. 
I returned to the bedside of my doomed comrade. 
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He would talk, in spite of all I could do, or say, to prevent him. 

•*I will talk," sfiifl he, " and there's no use in your trying to stop 
me. IVe not nunh longer to live; and why should 1 pretend to be 
dead, before I really am V* 

1 saw it was no use to attempt keeping him either quiet or silent. 
It only excited him all the more ; and would, perhaps, do more 
harm to him than letting him have his way — which I at lungih did. 
He proceeded to inform ngo of all the particulars of the affair. His 
account slightly differed from that given me by the doctor ; who 
had, dottbUesBi heard a eneidded statement, from the fHenda ci the 
bully. 

^' I . don't know whether I've been sorved right or not," said 
Stormy, after oonduding his aoeount. '*I sartinfy eaUed the tnan 
some ugly names; and every one about here is likely to say that it 
was right fur him to teach me manners. But why did he stab me 
with a knife? My legs were staggering drunk; and he might hav^ 
thrashed me without that 1" 

On hearing Stormy's «?tatomcnt, I beoamo inspired with a feeling 
of fell indignation against the scoundrel, who had acted in such a 
cowardly maoner : a determmatioOy that my old comrade should be 
avenged. 

I knew it would be idle to go before a magistrate, for the purpose 
of getting the bully punished ; for the two men had come to blows, 
be/ore the knife had been used. 

The affair would be looked upon as an affray — in which either, or 
both, had the right to use whatever weapons they pleased — and 
Stormy would be thou|;ht deserving <^ lus fiite^ &r not protecting 
nimsdf in a more efficient manner t 

I knew that he was drunk ; and that even if sober be would not 
have used a deadly weapon in a bar-room row ; but although I knew 
this, others would tell rae, that my friend's being drunk was not 
the fault of the man who had stabbed him ; and that if he had not 
chosen to defend himself acooording to custom^ he must bear the 
consequences. 

Impelled by my excited feelings, I left Stormy in the care of a 
miner who hild come in to see him ; and stepped over to the tavern, 
where the horrible deed had taken place. 

About forty people were in the bar-room when 1 entered. Some 
were seated ar imd a table where "Monte" was being dealt; while 
others were standing at the bar, noisily swilling their drinks. 

Without making remark to any one, 1 listened for a few^ minutes 
to the conversation. As the affair had occurred only that aflernoon. 
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I knew tlMit they would be talking about it in the ber-nMOi-^as in 
teality they were. SeTertl men were speakit^ on tbe euljeotk iJiongh 
not diqieting. There was not much diflerence of opinion among 
them. They all seemed to regard the ooourranoei as I expeoted they 
would) in the same light. 

Two men had got into a quarrel, and then come to blows. One 
had stabbed the other — in California an everyday occurrence of tri- 
fling interest. Tiiat was all the bar-room loangere were disposed to 
make of it. 

I differed in opinion with them ; and told them, in plain terms, 
that the fight they were talking about had not been a fair one; that 
the man who had stabbed the other had committed a crime but lit- 
tle less than murder. 

A dozen were anxious to argue with me. How could I expect a 
nan to be ealled iiard names in a paUio room without his resenting 
iti 

^But why did the man use a knifeT I asked. ^Could the in> 
snlt not have been resented without that 1" 

I was told that men had no business to fight at all, if they could 
avoid it ; but when they did, each had a right to be in earnest, and 
do all the harm lie could to the other. 

I was also admonished that 1 had better not let ** Red Ned" hear 
me talk as I was doing, or I might probably get served as bad as 
the sailor, v>-ho had offended him that same day. 

I thus learnt, for the first tnn<\ that the man who had wounded 
Stormy was ''lied Ned and from what I had heard of this ruffian 
already, 1 was not the less determined that Stormy should b^ 
avenged. 

1 knew, moreover, that if " lied Ned" was to receive punishment, 
it would have to be inflicted by myself. 

He was not in the tavern at Uie time ; or, perhaps, he might 
have received it on the ipstant. 

I returned to Stormy ; and passed the night by his side. 

He was in great pain most part of the night. The distress of 
my mind at the poor fellow's sufferings, determined me to seek 
**Bed Ned" the next morning; and, as Stormy would have wM, 
** teach him manners.*' 

When the day broke, the wounded man was in less pain, and 
able to converse — though not without some difficulty. 

"Rowley," said he, "we must attend to >>u si ness, before it is 
too late. I know I shan't live through another night, and must 
make up my reckoning to day. I've got about one hundred and 
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eighty ounces ; and iS^% all yours, my btiy. I don^ know liitit I 
have a velalum in the world ; and there is no one to whom I care to 
leave anything but yourself. I can die hi^pj now, because I know 
that the litUe I leave will belong to you. Had this happened 

before our meeting in Sonora, my greatest sorrow afc going aloft 
would have been, to think some stranger would spend \n hat 1 have 
worked hard to make, while my little Bowley might be roilixtg 
hungry round the world.^ 

At Stormy 's request, the landlord of the lodging was called in ; 
and commanded t o produce the bag of gold which the sailor had 
placed in his keeping. 

At this the man, apparently an honest fellow, went out of the 
room ; and soon returned with the treasure ; whidi in the presence 
of the landlord and a miner who had come In, its owner mrnally 
presented to me. It waa a beqneat rather than a proiwit the aet 
of a dying man. 

^ Take ilv Rowley^'' aidd he^ ^and pat it with yoor own. , It waa 
got in an honest manner, and let it be spent in a aeneihle one. €k> 
to Liverpool ; marry the mrl yon told me of ; and have a home and 
family in your old age. 1 fancy, after all, that must be the way to 
be happy : for being without home and friends I know isn't. Ah I it 
was that as made me live the wretched roaming life, I've done." 

The exertion of talkinfj had made Stormy worse. I saw that he 
began to breathe with difficulty ; and seemed to suffer a great deal 
of pain. So great was his agony, that it was almost equal agony 
for me to stand by his side; and I stole out, leaving him with the 
surgeon — who had meanwhile arrived — and the miner before men* 
tioned. 

X stole out upon an errand. 
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• CHAPTER XXXIV. 

MY COM&^D£ AY^SQKD, 

Fbebaps ere tbSs my emuid may kave been conjeelaTed. If not I 
riMll dinioM it. I kft the bedside of Storm j to seek Bed Ned. 

I went direct to tiie taTern— knowing tint tke bnlly fiequented 
tiM «nd tkat if not there, eome one oonld promiUy tell me 
where h» might be foond* 

As I entered the bar-room, a tall, sknder man, with red hair, was 
talking, in a loud yoiee, to a ioiot of othen oolieoted in front of the 
bar. 

" Let him dare tell me that it was murder," said the red-haired 
man, " and I'll serve him in the same way I did the other. Mur- 
der, indeed ! Why, there was a dozen men by, who can prove that 
I listened for ten minutes to the man insulting and abusing me in 
the most beastly manner. Could flesh and blood stand it any 
longer? "W hat is a man worth who'll not protect his character? 
Whoever says 1 acted unfair is a liar j and had better keep his 
cheek to himself." 

As soon as 1 lieard the apeaker^a ¥oice, and had a &ir look at 
him^ I reeogniaed him as an old acqnaintanoe. 

It was iEkiward Adkins, first mate and afterwards eaptain of the 
ship ** LenoreP' — ^the man who had disdiaiged me in New Orleans 
after the deadi.of Captain Hyland — the man who had aoonsed me 
of ingratitude and theft ! Yes, it was Ad kins, my old enemy. 

I knew that A# was a coward of the moat contemptible kind^ and 
a bully as well. 

What I had witnessed of his conduct on the Lenore, during many 

years' service with him, had fullv convinced me of this. A thor- 
ougb tyrant over the crew, while eringing in the presence of Cap- 
tain Hyland — who was often compelled to restrain him, from prac- 
tising his petty spite upon those under his command. It did not 
need that last interview I had had with him in Liverpool — in the 
house of Mrs. Hyland — to strengthen my belief that Edward Ad* 
kins was a despicable poltroon. 
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In answer to the question he had put : " What's a man worth 
who'll not protect his character?** I walked up to him and said : — 

" You have no character to protect, and none to lose. You are a 
cowardly ruffian. You purposely st.irted a quarrel with an inoffen- 
sive man ; and drew your knil'e upou him when you knew he was 
helpless with drink.** 

** Hell and damnation ! Are you talking to me ?** inquired Ad- 
klns, turning sharply round, his face red with rage. 

But his features suddenly changed to au expression that told me 
he wished himself anywhere else, than in the presence of the man 
to whom he had addressed the profane speech. 

^ Yes 1 Fm talkingto you/' said I, and I wish all present to lis^ 
en to what I say. lou are a cowardly wretch^ and worse. You 
have taken the life of a harmless, innocent man, nnahle to protect 
himself. You, to talk of resenting an insult^ and protecting your 
character — your character indeed !'* 

Had we two been alone, it is possible that Adkins would not 
have thought himself called upon to reply to what 1 had said ; but 
we were in the presence of two score of men ; in whose hearing he 
had just boasted — how he would serve the man who had been slan- 
dering him. That man was myself. 

" Now !" I cried impatient for action, " you hear what Fve sdd ! 
' You hear it, all of you ?" 

The bully had been brought to bay. 

" Gentlenaeu I" said he, addressing the crowd who had gathered 
around, what am 1 to do ] 1 was driven yesterday to an act I now 
' regret ; and here is another man forcing me into a quarrel in the 
same way. Take my advice/* said he, turning to me, ^ and leave 
the house, before my blood g^ts up." 

^ There is not the least danger of your blood getting up," said I, 
"your hearths gone down into your heels. If I was 30 drunk, as to 
be just able to keep my logs, no doubt you would have the courage 
to attack me. You haven't got it now.'* 

. The greatest coward in the world can be driven to an exhibition 

of courage — whether sham or real ; and Adkins, seeing that he 
could no longer in California lay claim to the title of a daaffsrou* 
man, without doing something to deserve it, cried out— 

" Damnation ! if yon want it, you shall have it!" 

As the words passed from his lips, I saw bim stoop suddenly — 
at the same time jerking his foot u[>ward from the floor. 1 divined 
his intention, which was to draw his bowie out of his boot; and 
while his leg was still raised, and before he could fairly lay hold ^ 
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I met the third attack by picking him np in my arme, imtil his heels were 
high in the air, and then I allowed him to fall dowu again on the crown of hift 
head.— Page lt53. 
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the knife, I dealt iiimablow that sent him sprawlin<j upon the floor. 
The knife flew out of his hand ; and, belore he could regain his feet, 
1 stepped betwoMi him and the place where it was lying. 

I nave neglected to tell the reader, that I ooold no longer with 
propriety he called " The Uttie Boiling Stone,** though Stormy still 
continued to address me occasionally by that appel&tion. At the 
time of thi»— mj last encounter with Adkins— I was six feet witlU 
out my boots ; and was strong and active in proportion. I have 
called it my last encounter wit£ this ruffian — it was so^ Before he 
was in a position to attack me a second time, I drew my own knife 
from its sheath ; and threw it on the floor alongside his. I did this, 
to show that I scorned to take any advantage of an unarmed man — • 
as my cowardly opponent had done with poor JSturmy Jack. I did 
not at the inoMient think of the wrongs Adkins had done to Tny- 
self— of my imprisoiiniciit in a common gaol — of the falsehoods ho 
had told to Mrs. Ilyland — of his attempt to win Lenore. I thought 
only of poor Stormy. 

Adkins again rualied on me; and wiis again knocked down. This 
time he showed a disposition for remaining on the floor — in the 
hopes that some of his friends might come hetween us, and declare 
the flght to he over ; but I kicked him, nntil he again got up, and 
once more closed with me. 

I met the third attack, by picking him up in my arms — unUl his 
heels were high in the air, and then I allowed him to fall down 
again on the crown of his head. He neyer rose aitear that fidl— -his 
neck was broken. 

Before I left the room, every man in it came up and shook hands 
with me— as they did so^ telliug me that I had done a good thing. 
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0IOK1CT nASQm At %Mmu 

When I returned to Stormy ho was worse ; and I saw that he ha4 
not much longer to live. He was not in so much pain as when 1 
left him ; but it was evident he was sinking rapidly. 

" Stormy/' said I, " what would you wish me to do to the man, 
who has brought you to this 

*' Nothing, he answered ; " he's a bad man — ^but let him go. 
Promise me thel; tou will not try to teach him mannera l et the 
Lord do it for 

^ All rights comrade^*' said I, "your vishes ahftll 1)e ob^ed: for 
I cannot hami bim now. He liaa gooe.^ 

^Ym glad of that," said tlie dying man, <<for it shows tbst lie 
knew himself to be in the wrong. By his running away, others 
will know it too ; and will not say that I desarved what Tve got." 

" But he has not ran away," said I, " he is dead. I went to the 
house, where yoti met hfm yesterday. 1 found him there. Before 
I cnme out, he died." 

btormy's expressive features were lit up with a peculiar smile. 

It was evident that he comprehended the full import of my am- 
biguous speech ; though he made no coiiiiaent, further than what 
gave me to understand, that his object, in making me promise not 
to harm lied Ned, was only from fear that 1 might get the worst of 
it. 1 could tell, however, by the expression upon his features, that 
be was ratber pleased I bad not left to the Lord the work of teach- 
ing manners to bis mnrdem. 

I remained by tbe bedside of my dying oomrade— -painfolly 
awalttm^ tbe departure of bis spirit. My visil was not a protracted 
one. He died early in tbe afternoon of &Bi same day, on whidi 
Ms murder bad been avenged. 

There was no inquest held, either upon his body or that of his as- 
sassin. Perhaps the latter might have been brought to trial, but 
for the judgniMit that bad alnady &Uen upon bbiL This beiiig 
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deemed just by all the respectable people in tiie place, there were no 
farther steps taken in the matter, than that of burying the two men, 
who had just fallen a sacrifice to the play of unlortunate passions. 

I have seen many gold-diggers undergo interment, by being sim- 
ply rolled up in their blankets, aud thrust under ground without any 
ceremony whatever; all this, too, only an hour or two after the 
breath hac^ departed from their bodies. Such, no doubt, would hav e 
been the maiuier in whidb the body of Stormy Jack would have 
been disposed o^ had there not been by Urn in his last hour a 
friend, wno had be^ with him long and respected him mndi. 

I ooold not permit hia remains to be thus rudely interred. I had 
a good coffin made to contain them ; and gave the old sailor the 
most respeotable burial i had erer seon among the miners of Cali- 

Poor Stormy ! Oflen, when thinking of him, I am reminded of 
how much the destiny oif aa individual may be influenoed by drcum* 

stances. 

Stormy Jack was naturally a man of powerful ijUellect. Repos- 
sessed generosity, courage, a love of justice, and truth — in short, all 
the requisites that constitute a noble character. But his intellect 
had remained wholly uncultivated; and circumstauees had con- 
ducted him to a calling, where his good qualities were but little re- 
quired, and less appreciated. Had ho been brought up aud educa- 
ted to fill some higner station in society, liistory might have carried 
his name— which was to me unknown — ^far down into posterity. In 
tibe proportion that Nature had been liberal to him, Fortune had 
been unkind ; and he died, as he had lived, only Stormy Jack — va^ 
known too, and uncared for, by the world he might have adorned. 

*•«•«•• 

After having performed the last sad obsequies over bis body, I re» 
called the advice he iiad given me, along with liis gold : to return 

to Lenorc. 

I resolved to follow a counsel so consonant with my own desires. 
I found no difficulty in disposing of my m initio; shares; and this 
dono, T made arrangements for travelling by the stage conveyance 
then running between Senora and Stockton. 

Before leaving tiie Stanislaus, 1 paid a visit to the young couple, 
who had been entrusted with the care of Leary's child. 

My object in going to see them was to learn, if possible, some- 
thing more of that gentleman's doings in Austr^ia. 
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It was true, they had said, that they were unacquainted with him 
there ; but there were several questions 1 wished to ask them — by 
which I hoped to learn something ooDoeniing my mother, and 
whether die had followed Leary to the ooloiilee. 

I fbund the guardians of tfa» child still li^injf where I had seen 
theniy on the day -the murder was exeeuted. Ihe orphan was no 
longer in their keeping. They had sent it to its grand-parents in Syd- 
ney. In charge oi a merehant — who had left California fot the Ai» 
tralian colonies some weeks before. 

Though 1 obtained from the man and his wife all the information 
they were capable of giving, I learnt but little of what I desired to 
know. They thought it likely, that in San Francisco, I might hear 
more about the subject of my enquiries. They knew a man named 
Wilson — who had come from Sidney in the same ship with them ; 
and who was now keeping a pnldic house in San Francisco. Wil- 
son they believed, had been wtiU acquainted with Matthews — for 
this was the name which Leary h;i 1 assumed in the colonies. 

8uoh was the scant information I succeeded in obtaining from the * 
friends of the late Mrs. Leary ; and with only this to guide me, I 
oommenoed my journey for the capital of California. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

A ROUGH RIDS. 

The stn^^A, "by which I travelled from Sonera to Stockton, was 
nothing more than a large open waggon, drawn b/ four Mexican 
horses. 

We started at six o'clock in the morning, on a journey of eighty- 
four miles. This we should have to perform before four o'dc^ In 
the afternoon of the same day^^n order to catch the steamer, 
which, at that hour, was to start from Stockton for San Frandsoo. 

Notwithstanding that the road over most of the route was in 
reality no load at all, but an execrable path, we made the eighty- 
four miles within the time prescribed : for the stage arrived at 
Stodcton more than twenty minutes before the time appointed for 
tiie sailing of the steamer ! 

In spite of this rapidity of transit, I did not at all enjoy the jour- 
ney between Sonora and Stockton. I was all the time under an 
impression that my life was in imminent danrreL- ; and, as I was at 
last on my way to Lenore, I did not wish to Ix- killed by the over- 
turning of a Californian stage coach — behind four half-wild horses, 
goinir at the top of their speed. 

Sometimes we would be rushing down cl steep hill ; when, to 
keep the horses out of the way of the waggon they were drawing, 
the driver would stand up on his box, and fling the silk" at them 
with aU the energy he could command. On such occasions there 
would be moments when not a wheel could be seen touching the 
'ground ; and not unfrequently the vehide would bound through die 
air, to a distance equalling its own length ! 

We were fortunate enough to reach Stockton, without breaking 
dther the wheels of the waggon, or the bones of any of the passen^ ^ 
gers ; wlddi to me at the time seemed something miraculous. 

I do not relish describing scenes of a sanguinary character ; but^ 
to give the reader some idea of the state of society in Califomiai 
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aft tlie time I wrifti ci^ I alttll nifliitioii m cirflomgtence that transpired 
during my twentj mimitei^ ecjoum in Stockton— wiiUe waiting Ibr 
the starting of tlie ateimer. 

Just aa we were getting out <^ tlie atage waggon, aeveral ptstolp 
shots were heard, close to tlie spot wliere we stopped. They 
had been fired inside the gambltog room of a public liouse, on the 
opposite side of the street ; and several men were seen rushing out 
of the house, apparentl/ to escape the chances of being iiit by a 
stray bullet. 

As soon as the firing had ceased, the retreating tide turned back 
again ; and re-entered the house—aloDg with a crowd of others^ 
who had been idling outyide. 

I walked over ; and went in with the rest. On entering this 
large saloon, in which the ahota had been fired, 1 saw two men lying 
stretched upon separate tables— each attended by a surgeon, wlio 
waa eiamiuing Ua wounds, 

I could see tliat botli were badly — ^in hidt, mortally — wounded ; 
and yet eaeh waa cursing the other with the most horrible impreei^ 
tiotts I had ever heard t 

One of the aurgeons, addressing himself to the man upon whom 
he was attending, said : — 

''Do not talk in that profane manner. You had better turn 
your thougto to mmMing yoa not maay Iwari to 

live. 

Neither this rebuke, nor the unpleasant inforraatioii conveyed by 
it, seemed to produce the si lightest effect on tlic wretch to whom it 
was addressed, instead of becuniing silent, he poured forth a fresh 
storm of blasphemy ; and continued cursing all the time I remained 
within hearing. 

I was told that the two men had quarrelled about a horse ; that 
one of them first fired at the other, who fell instantly to the shot ^ 
and that the latter, while lyiu^ on the floor, had returned the fire 
of the assail ant, sending three bullets into his body. 

I heard afterwards that the shoto had proved Istal to both. The 
man who had fired the first sliot died that same night-— the other 
aurviving the sanguinary encounter only a few hours longer. 

1 had no desire to linger among the spectators of that tragical 
tableau ; and I was but too glad to find a eoe for escaping firoii&'it: 
in the toiiiug of the steam-boat beU. as it summoned the passengers 
aboard. 

A few minutes a^r, and we were folding down the San Joaqn|n 
-^n routi for tlie Golden City. f 
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The San Jottqula is emphatieally a erooked rWer. It 'appeared 
to me that in ffoing down it, we passed Mount Diablo at least aevea 
times. Vessels, tliat we had already met, could be soon after seen 
direetly ahead of us, while those appeariog astern would in a few 
minutes after, encounter us in the channel of the stream ! 

" A D^wn-easter," who chanced to be aboard, made the charac- 
teristic ob-^orvation : — " that the river was so crooked, a bird 
could not fly across it ; as it would be oertaia to alight on tiie side 
from which it had started." 

Crooked as was the San Joaquin it conducted us to the capital of - 
California — which wc reached at a late hour of the night. 

So impatient was I to obtain the information, which had brougjht 
me to San Francisco, that on the instant of my arrival I went in 
search of the tavern kept by Mr. Wilson. 

I succeeded in finding it ; though not without some difficulty. It 
was a dirty house in a dirty street — the resort of all the worthless 
diaracters that oould have been oolleeted from the low neighbour- 
liood around it, eluefly runaway conviots, and gay women^ from 
Sydnay. It was just such a hostelrie, as I might have expeoted to 
be mi:vi'j^3d by a quondam companion of Mr. Leary. 

Mr. Wilson was at home," 1 was at once ushered into his pres- 
ence; and, aO-er a very formal introduotioni 1 commenced making 
him acquainted with my business. 

I askp.:l hirn, if, \vhil<? at Sydney, he had tho pleasure of being ao- 
quainted with a tnan named Mathews. 

" Mathews ! let me sec said he, scratching his head, and pre- 
tenJing to hd baried in a prolbund reflection ; ** Fve certainly heard 
that nama, somewhere," he continued, " and, perhaps, if you were 
to tell m3 what you want, I might be able to remember all about it.** 

I could perceive that my only chance of learning anything from 
Mr. Wilson was to accede to his proposal, which I did, I told him, 
th:il; a man named Mathews had been hung a few weeks before on 
the Stanislaus ; that it was for the murder of a young girl, with 
whom. he had eloped from Australia ; and that I had reason- to be- 
lieve, tiiat the man had left a wife behind him in Sydney. I had 
heard that he, Mr. Wilson, had known Mathews ; and could, per- 
haps, tekl me, if such had been the case. 

** If it was the Mathews I once knew something about," said the 
tavern-keeper, after listeninir to rny explanation, *' he could not have 
• left any money, or property, behind him ; he hadn't a red cent U> 
leave." 
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" I didn't say that he had," I anawerod* It la not for that I make 

* the inquiry." 

"No!" said the tavern-keeper, fei<Tninir surprise. "Then what 
can be your object^ ia wanting to know whether ho left a wife in 
Sydney ?" 

" Because that wife, if there be one, is my mother." 

This answer was salibikctury j and Mr. Wilson, afler hearing it, 
became communicative. 

He had no oljeotiona to acknowledge acquaintance wltih a man 
who had been hong-^-after my havhiE admitted that man*a wife to 
be my mother; and, freely confeesed, without any further oireum* 
locution, that be had been intimate with a man named Mathews ; 
who had eloped from Sydney with a shop-keeper'a daughter. He 
aupposed it must be the same, that I claimed aa my atep-fiither. 

Wilson's Mathews had arrived in Sydney several years before. 
About a year after his arrival he was followed by bis wife from 
Dublin — ^with whom he had lived for a few weeks, and then desert- 
ed her. 

Wilson had seen this woman ; and from the description he gave 
me of her, I had no doubt that she was my mother. 

The tavern-keeper had never heard of her, after she had been de- 
serted by 'Mathews ; nor could he answer any question : as to 
whether she had brought her children to the colony, lie had never 
heard of her children. 

This was the sum and substance of the informatioa I olytsined 
from Mr, Wilson. 

My mother, then, had actually emigrated to Australia ; and there, 
to her misfortune^ no doubt, had once more dlsoovered the ruffian 
who had nuned her. 

Where was she now 1 Where were her children I My brother 
William, and my little sister Martha, of whom I was once so fond 
and proud T 

" I must visit Australia," thought I ; "-l)oforo g<^nng back to Eng- 
land. Until I have recovered my relatives I am not worthy to 
stand in the presence of Lenore I" 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

THE PARTNER OF Til£ IMPATIEKT MAK, 

As my return to Overpool and Lenore was now indefinitely post- 
poned, I was in leas haste to leave San Franciaoo. I wUed to see 
sometiiing of this singular city ; wiudi liad grown up, aa it werc^ in 
a aingle day. 

The cdtizena of the Californian capital — composed of the young 
and enterprising of all nations— were at that time, perhaps, tlie fiist* 
est people on record ; and more of real and active life was to he 
seen in the streets of San Francisco in a single week^ than in any 

other city in fi motith — or, perhnp^^, in a year. 

The quick transformation of the place — from a quiet little soa- 
port to a large commercial city — astonishe(3, evf^n those who had 
witnessed its growtii, and played a part in the history of its develop- 
ment. 

Half of the present city is built upon ground, uhi( h was once a 
portion of the bay, and under the water ol" the sea. Boats used to 
ply where splendid buildings now stand — ^in the very centre of the 
town! 

On my visit to San Francisco on this occasion, l«|aw fiDe sub- 
stantial buildings, where, only one year before, wild lushes were 
growing-^n the branches of which the bachelors of theplaoe uaed 
to dry tiieir ahirts ! Mountains had been removed— {^rried clear 
into the bay— and hundreds of acres liad been reclaimed from the 
encroachments of the soa. 

Twice, too— within a period of only two years — the city had 
been burned down, and rcbnilt ; and for all this work that had been 
done, prices had been paid, that would seem extravagant beyond be^ 
lief— at Ic ist, when compared with the smdl wages of labour, in 
any other country than California. 
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The amusements, manners, and costumes, of almost every naUon 
upon earth, could, at this timo, have been witnessed in San Fran- 
cisco. There was a Spanish theatre patronized by Chiliai:s, Peni- 
vians, and Mexiciins. For the amusement of these people thei e 
was also a Plaza de Toros," or amphitlieatre for tbeir £&yourite 
pastime — a bull fight. 

Ill visiting these places of amusement— or the French and Italian 
opera houses — or some of the saloons where Germans met to con- 
tinue the customs of their "FaderlaDd** — one could scarce have 
supposed himself within the limits of a wmtry, whose dtiaenawere 
expected to speak English. 

I paid a visit to all the afore-mettoDed speotadesy md many othem 
— ^not wholly for the sake of amusement ; but to learn something 
of the varied phases of life there presented to observation. I oould 
have fiuicied, thst^ in one evening, l had been in Spain, France, ItaJy, 
Germany, Ohina, and over all parts of hoth North and South Amer- 
ica I 

For several days I wandered about the streets of San Frsnolsoo^ 
without meeting a single individual 1 had ever seen before. 

T was beginning to feel as if I knew no one in the world ; when 
one afternoon I was accosted by a person bearin^ir ;i tanilliar face. 

It was Farrell, whom 1 had known at the diggini^s of the Stanis- 
laus — the partner of the impatient man, wlio used to worry the 
postmaster of Sonora; and who had gone home in such haste, after 
learning of the death of his wife. 

" Come along with me,*' cried Farrell, I liave got a queer story 
to tell you.'* 

I acoompanled him to the ^ Bamum House," where he was stay- 
ing ; and we sat down to have a talk and a drink. 

''You were quite right about that fellow Foster,*' said he, as 
soon as we had got settled in our chairs ; a more treacherous de- 
ceitful villain never trod Caiifomian turf— nor any other, for that 
matter.** 

"You are a little mistaken." I replied, **I never aecosed him 

of being either treacherous, or deceitful." 

"Do you not remember our having a talk about him, the even- 
ing before he started home ; aud my telling you, that he was an 
honest, plain-speaking fellow V* 

*' Yes ; and I remember telling you, that if your statement, of 
the reason of his an^^iety to get his letters, was true, he could not 
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be BO very deceitfuly or lie moid hKte had the deoeoey to have 
concealed the cause of that anxiety even from you." 

I have never been more deceived in my life, than I was in that 
man," continued Farreli. Do you know why he was so desirous 

to hear of his wife's death V 

" You said something about another woman ?" 
1 did. Who do you suppose that otfa^ woman was 

" I haven't tho slightest idea." 

" ril tell you then. It loas my wife/ He wanted his own wife 
to di(% so that he could go home and elope with mine. It's a fact 
— and he's done it too. That's who the second epistle, he used to 
get, was from. I iiave just s^ot a letter from my brother, giving 
mo the whole news. It's interesting, isu I it?" 

" Yes ; what are you going to do 
find them, and kill them both said Farreli, himig the 
Words through his teeth. 

I should not do that. A man is fortunate in getting rid of a 
wife, who would treat him after that &shion. Your thanks are 
rather due to your ftir^lealing friend, for relieving you of any 
further trouble with such a woman." 

" There's some truth in what you say," rejoined Farreli. " But 
I don't like being humbugged. He was such a plain-speaking 
fellow, I wonder why he didn't tell me what he was intending to 
do, and who was writing to him all the time. In that case, perhaps 
I should have made no objection to his runniufr away with her. 
But there is one thing, 1 should have decidedly objected to." 

"What is thatr 

Furnishing the money to pay their travelling expenses — as well 
as to keep them cumtbrtably wherever they have gone." 
' ** Did you do thatr 

^ 1 did. When Foster leA^ the Stanislaus to go home, I entrusted 
all my gold to hhn — ^to take home to my preeions wife. For all 
his frank open ways, and plain-speaking, he did not tell me that he 
intended to assist my wife in spending it ; and that's wliat gives 
me the greatest chagrin. I've been regularly sold. Over every 
dollar of that money — as they are eating or drinking it— will they 

be laughing at the fool who worked so d d hwid to make it. 

Now 1 don't like that; and I should like to know who would. 
Would you 

" Not exactly. But where do you expect to find themf 
In this city— San Francisco." 
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" What ! They surely would not be moh simpletons as to conie 

out to California, and you here?" 

" That's just what they'll do," replied Farrell. " They'll think 
their best plan to keep clear of me, will be to leave the States, and 
get out here, by the time 1 would be likely to reach home. They 
will expect me to start from this place, the moment I hear the 
news of their elopement; aud that by coniiti^ here, they will be 
sale not to see me again — thinking I would never return to Califor- 
nia. For that reason I don't int^d going home at all ; but shall 
stay here tiU they arrive.'' 

After spending the evening in his oompany, I admonished the in- 
jured hnsoand — in the event of his meeting with Ids fidse partner 
and friend — to do nothing he might afterwards regret. 

Farrell and I then parted | and I saw no more of him hefore kav- 
inff San Francisco. 

1 sojourned anoliher week in the capital of California; and^ 
having learned enough of its mysteries and miseries^ 1 began to 
make preparations for my voyage across the Pacific. 

An eminent banking tirm in London had established an agency 
in San Francisco ; and by it 1 forwarded to Eni;l;uid all the gold I 
had collected — exee]>Ling a few ounces retained lor my travelling 
expenses to Australia. 

I found no dilllculty in obtaining a passage from San Francisco to 
the latter place. Gold diggings had been recently discovered in 
New South Wales — in Port Philip, as Victoria was then called ; 
and as many people from the colonies wished to return, for their 
accommodation, numbers of large ships were being *'laid on" for 
Sydney and Melbonme. 

There is no class of pass en ger so profitable as the gold digger 
going awa^ from a diggings; and this being a 6ot^ well known 
among the captains and owners of ships, there was no scarcity in 
the supi^y of vessels then fitting out in the harbours of California. 
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CHAPTER XXXVflL 

A DIFFERENCE AMOI^U DIQQERS. 

I ENOAQED passage in the Dutch brig Ceres," bound for Sidney ; 
and sailed in the early part of June out of Ban ,Franci8Co Bay. 

When I again embark as a passenger in a Dutch vessel, it will be 
after I have learnt to apeak that detestable lingo. Of all the 
orew the ^ CSeres,** only the first officer could speak a word criF 
English ; and during the time I was aboard the brig, I discovered 
more than one good reason for my resolve never again to embark 
in a ship, where 1 could not understand the language by which ahe 
was worked. 

A majority of the passcnjrers had originally come from the Aus- 
tralian Colonies to Ccilifoniia ; and were now returning to their 
homes — dissatisfied with a couutry, where they were not regarded 
as good citizens. 

The worst characters amongst them iiad conceived a strong 
antipathy for everything American. 

This will be easily understood, by taking into cansideretion the 
fact, that many of the people from the Australian Colonies who 
went to California^ were men of in&mous character. Indeed it is 
rather to the' credit of tiie Galifomians : that they had treated with 
some severity these English convicts, who had made their appear- 
ance amongst them, for the express purpose of thieving and rob* 

Ling. 

1 do not wish to be understood as saying, that all the gold seek- 
ers from Australia were of this character. 1 formed the acquaint- 
ance of many An p:]o Australian diggers^ who had won the respect 

of all who knew them. 

Too many of the class, however, were undoubtedly bad men. They 
had been bad men in their mother country ; were bad men in tho 
colonies, bad in California ; and will continue to be bad wherever 
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they go. They justly merited the ooDtempt^ which the Americans 
had bestowed up<m them. 

I have more respect for the great nation to which I belong than 
to defend the conduct of its convicts, against the opinions formed of 
them by the people of California. 

There were three or four Californians amongst the passengers of 
the ^'Ceres/' who appeared to be respectable, as the v were well con- 
du ted young men ; yet they were intensely hated by a majority of 
the passengers — ^merely becaoee they were Americans, and not 
Eiiffltah oonvictB from the colonies. 

The Australians, while in California^ when not dmnkt generally 
behaved themselves lilee other people. This, however, arose from 
the absolute compulsion of circumstances, and the dread of being 
punished for their misdeeds ; but no sooner had we got clear of 
the Golden Gate, than they resumed their former vulorar habits of 
actirtfj, and speaking; and not a sontonro could be uUered by one 
of them, without reference to the circuiaUng fluid of the body, 

* • • « « • » 

Early in the month of August, we ciuiia m sight of one of the 
numerous gi-oups of islands with which the Pacilio ocean is enam- 
elled. ^ 

About twelve o'clock at night—while going at a speed of not 
more dian five knots an hour — ^we ran straight uponareef of rocks. 

A scene of wild confusion then ensued— every one expecting the 
brig to go inmiediately to the bottom — but it was soon ascertained 
that she was hanging or resting on a point of the rocks, which had 
penetrated her timbers ; and that she was in no immediate danger 
of sinking. Fortunately, the weather was calm at the time, and 
the sea perfectly tranquil, else the brig would certainly have been 
knocked to pieces. 

As usual, the long boat was found to be noi sea-worthy ; and 
there was but one other, a small pinnacp, that would hold about 
twelve of the seventy -six passengers comprising the cargo of the 
" Ceres " — to say nothinc^ of her crew ! 

We could see Luul, about a mile from our position ; and it was 
evident, that no watch could have been kept aboard : else the brig 
could not have been lost. 

As soon as order bad been somewhat restored, and our exact situ- 
ation ascertahiedj the crew, asristed by the passengers, ooipmenced 
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building a rail ; upon which, whea fin^yh^^ we were to attempt 
making a pjissage to the shore. 

At daybreak we obtained a better view of the land — indistinctly 
seen during the darkness. It was a small island — apparently 
about three miles in circumference — with groves of paiia trees 
standing thickly over it. 

The raft having been at length got ready, the work of landing 
oommenoed. 

By nine o'clock all handa were aahore ; and then some efforto 
were made towards transporting to the beach sudli provisions as 
could be saved from the wreck of the brig. 

The men, who first volunteered their services for this duty, were 

some of the most disrepntable of the passengers. 
Their object in returning to the brig was simply to plunder. The 

boxes belonging to their fellow-passengers were broken open by 
these scoundrels; who appropriated to themselves every article of 
value they could conceal about their persons. 

When the work of saving the provisions really commenced, it 
was found that there was but little to be saved. All the bread, and 
most of the other stores, had got soaked in the sea-water, and con- 
sequeuLly spoilt. A barrel of beef, and another of pork, were all 
the stores that could be procured in a ih condition for food. 

Before we had been ashore over an hour, wc became acquainted 
with the unpleasant circumstance that no fresh water was to be found 
upon the island. 

This intelligence produced great consternation; and the wreck , 

was revisited — for tJie purpose of ascertaining if any could be pro- 
cured there. But very little water fit for -drinking could be had on 
beard the brig — ^most of her supply being down in the hold, and, 
of course, submerged entirely out of reach. 

Some mining tools and American axes had constituted a portion 
of the c.'iroro. Some of theso %vore now brought ashore, and' put in- 
to requisition in the search for water. 

With the piciis and shovels we scooped out a deep hole in the 
centre of the isknd ; which, to the delight of all, soon became filled 
'with the wished-for fluid. 

Our joy was of short coiitinviance. We tasted the water. It was 
briny as the billows of the ocean. It was the sea-water itself— that 
went and came with the ti^es. 

Next morning, the captain and six men were despatched in the 
pinnace — ^in the hope of them finding some ship to take us off, or 
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reaching some iDhabited island — where they might obtain the means 
of assisting us. 

Thej took with them nearly all tbe v«tertlMti«niain6d--leaviiig 
over serenty people to depend on the milk of ooooa-iiiita as a mS* 
etitttte. 

To go out to sea in an open boat» with but a short allowanee of 
water, and some salt bee^ was not a very pleasant vndertaking; 
but the captain and his crew seemed highly elated at even this op- 
portunity of getting away Ax)m the isknd. Thej preferred their 

ciiances to ours. 

Although the island? wns small, there was a sufficient quantity of 
fruit growing upon it to have support- .1 us for many weeks. The 
chief trouble to be apprehended, was from the lawless wretches who 
comprised a larr^c iniiiurity of the passengers. 

After the siiipwreek, these men became possessed with the idea, 
that they were to be no longer under restraint. Tlie only law they 
appeared disposed to regard was, that of might; and there wa^i a 
sufficient number of them to give trouble should they combine in 
any evil design. 

The old oonviotn, of course, ielt sympathy for, and aided one 
another; wlule those of the psssengsrs that were honestly inelined, 
gave themselves Itoo little eoneeni, on the seore of eombbation. 

Tbe oonseqnenees were, that matters soon proceeded to a state 
of dangerous insubordination; and esch hour it was becoming more 
evident^ that those who wished to live without molesting others, or 
being molested themselves, must enter into a league against the 
neound relsy who wonld Otherwise devote the whole oommunity to de- 
struction. 
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CHAPTEIi XXXIX. 

OOTSEinUHT AOBSBD UPOV. 

Tbe more reepectable of tiie castaways were now oonvlnoed fliat 
some fonn of goyemment was necessary ; and that it should be a 

strong one. ^me who had been willing to acknowledge the an- 
thority of the officers of the brig while aboard their craft, would 
now no longer concede it to them; and yet authority of some kind 

was essential to our salvation. 

Wc had much to do. Tho boat had pone away in search of as- 
sistance. It might be lost; and the captain and crow along with it. 
Even if thoy should succeed in reaching some inRabitcd land, Ihry 
nnight never return to us? There was no wisdom in trusting to 
that source for relief. We must do something for ourselves. 

A new vessel might be built from the materials of the wreck ; 
but to accomplish this wo should have to adopt home luim of gov- 
ernment, and submit to its authority. 

There was another and still 'stronger reason why some ruling 
power should be established. Tlie cocoa4ittts grew at a height rath- 
er luconTenient for a hungry or thirsty man to reach them ; and a 
readier and simpler way of obtaining them was by felling tba trees. 
As we were well supplied with axes brought from the wreck^Uiose 
so inclined were able to effect this oljeot ; and, before we had been 
three days ashore^ many of the trees were thus ruthlessly levelled 
to the ground. 

Considering, that we might have to reside on the islnnd for weeks, 
or even months, and thnt our only substitute for water was the milk 
to be obtained from these cocoanuts^ it was evident that the trees 
should not be destroyed. 

A meeting of all hands was at length ^i^ot together; and a com- 
mittee of five appointed, to form rules of government, which we 
should ail agree to bo guided by. 
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Next day, somptiiing in the sFiape of order was inaugurated. 
We were divided into three j^urties— to euch of which special du- 
ties were osiiigned. One party was entrusted with the busiDess of 
carpentering. Tht y to take the wreck to pieces, and construct 
out of the fra<Tments a new vessel. This party comprised half of 
the able buUiLui men on tlie islaii J ; aud was placed under the con- 
trol of the first officer of the brig — with the carpenter to instruct 
them in thdr new duties. 

Another part/ waB appointed to aol as fisheraiod — ^wluch calling 
also included tM gathering of sadi shell-fish as could be found along 
the shore. 

The third party — principally composed of the invalid*— wm to 
act as cooks, and fill other light offices; wlule a few young men who 
were expert in climbing the cocoa-nut tress, were spedali/ appoint- 
ed for procuring the nuts. 

A chief statute of our improvised code was : that any one who 
sliould cut down J or in any way iiijuie^ a cocoa-nut tree, so as to 
cause its destruction, was, on couviction oi the offence, to be shot! 

Tho punishment may appear oat of proportion to the offence; 
but when it is considered that our very existence might depend on 
Xhe preservatuju of these precious trees, it will be seen at once, that 
the crime was ofmo light character. 

A majority of those who voted for this resolntion were in earnest ; 
andi I ^m positive that any one acting in oppontion to it^ would have 
stti&red the punishmeot of death. " 

Some of the old convicts were much opposed to the arrange^ 
ments thus made ; but they were compelled to submit^ and act in 
accordance with ihfim. 

These men were masters pf ^he island when we first landed ; and 
seemed to think, they had the right to help themselves to whalevar 
they wished, without regard to the general good. 

Two of these *' Sydney bir.ds," who chanced to be n shade worse 
than their fellows — were specially informed, that if they should bo 
caught violating the rules we had established, no merpy would be 
shown them. 

I A man of some influence aipongst the more respectable of the 
passengers, had detected one of these worthies in possession of some 
articles that h&d been taken put of his chest pn board the brig. 11^ 
not only compelled a quick surrender of the misappropriated chfit- 
tel, but promised toe future tp watch (or an opportunity pf send- 
ing the thijBf w)ijere he would be in np danger of repeatmg the tiicdl. 
S^aral others threw out hints to the t^p inen tp bei|ave ^e^selvcf . 
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telling them that their only chance of lifo would be to act honestly ; 
othiTwise they would certainly meet with immediate chastispment. 
Such hints were efll ctual ; and for a time the peace of the commu- 
Tiity remained undisturbed. 

Three weeks passed — during which the work of ship-building 
progressed, as well as could be expected. The wreck liad been 
taken to pieces, and floated ashore ; and from the materials a toler-. 
able commencement had been made in tlie coubLi ucLiuu uf a new 
draft. 

At tUs timd wetUm fears b«gaa to be entertained, that many of 
us must die for the want of vater. The ooeoa-niits were each day 
becoming scarcer ; the trees did not grow them as fi»t as they were 
oonsumcd ; and a dose watch was Itept on the actions of every one 
in the community — in order that no one should have more than his 
share. 

This duty was very harassing : as it had to be performed by the 
honest and respectable men ; who were &r from being the majority 

among us 

To our great relief, we were one night iavoured by a Ml of 
rain. 

It rained but very little — a mere shower — and we had a good 
deal of trouble in collecting it. AH the shirts on the island, clean 
or dirty, they chanced to be, were spread out up(jii the grass j 
and, when saturated with the rain, were wrung into vessels. 

Every exertion was made to save as much water as possible ; and 
not without some success ; for a sufiident quantity was collected to 
place us beyood the fear of want for several days longer. 

Some of the men began to suffer severely from the want of to* 
baeoo. Only tliose^ who had originally acted in the salvage of the 
wreck, were in possession of this precious commodity — having 
freely helped tliemselves while in the performance of that duty. 
Some of them did not refuse to sell a portion of their stock ; and 
small plugs of tobacco, weighing about a quarter of pound, readily 
found purchasers at ten dollars the plug ! 

One man, on paying his '* eagle" for a pair of these plugs, was 
heard to remark : " Well, this is the second time Fve bought this 
tobacco, though the price has been awfully raised since my first 
purchase. I know these plugs well. They've been taken out of 
my own chest !" 

The person from whom the tobacco was purchased seemed highly 
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amused, and not a little flattered. He was proud to Uiiak the puxw 
chaser did not take him for a fool I 

It gradually became the conviction of all : that we should have 
to depend on our own vessel for getting away from tho island. It 
was not a very agreeable prospect : since we knew that we should 
have to put to sea, with but little food and less water. 'Rwea front) 
the first, it had seemed exceedingly doubtful that the captain would 
ever retnm. 

SomA vereof the opinion that he oonld not^ even if indined; 
that he knew not the position of the island, on which we had been 
cast away ; and, consequently, could give no instntctiona about find- 
ingit— even should he pe so fortunate as to fell in with a ship. 

jiiere were many probabilities in favour of this belief j andthOM 
who entertained it did not fail to bring them forward. 

" If he knew where the island lay " argued they, " why was the 
brig run ashore upon it on a calm, clear night !"' 

Certainly this question vsu^ri^osted a very discouraging answer. 

At the end of the fifth wc( k, nur new vessel was nearly completed ; 
and we set industriously to tlie collecting of sliell-fish, cocoarnuts, 
and other articles of food, to servo as stores for our intended 
voyage. 

The crafl we had constructed was not a very beautiful creature to 
look at; but I have no doubt it would have answered the purpose 
for which we haddesigned It. 

By good fortune^ we were never called upon to make trial" of its 
sailing qualities. Just as' we were about to launch it^ a ship was 
seen bearing down for the island ! 

Before her anchor w as dropped, a boat was seen shoving off for 
tho shore; and, soon afler, we had the pleasure of looking once 
more on the cheerful, honest countenance of the old Dutch skipper. 

He had not deserted us in our distress, as some had conjectured; 
^M^f\ he (lid know tho situation of the island, as was proved by his 
bringing the ship back to it. 

At the time of his departure, he had not a friend amongst the 
passengers of the "Ceres." There was not one on that occasion to 
speak a word in his favour. But now, as soon as he set foot on the 
island, he was hailed with three hearty cheers, and there was a 
struggle among the crowd who surrounded him: as to who should 
be the first to show their gratitude by a grasp of the hand 1 
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CHAPTER XL. ^ 

A HUFOBT PASS ^Q-X 

The ship thus bfou^t to onr rescue was a New England whaler, 
that had heeo cruisiuff about in pursuit of the sperm whale. The 
captain asked six hundred dollars for taking our whole eommunity 

to New Zealand. 
The demand was by no means extortionate. Indeed) it was a 

moderate sum — considering the trouble and expense he would have 
to incur : since he had alr^y lost a good deal of time on his way 

to the island. 

The voyage^ to New Zealand might occupy several weeks-r— during 
which tirnc we would be consuming no small quantity of his stores. 

But although this price was not too much for th^. Yankee skipper 
to ask, it was more than the Dutch skipper was able to pay ; since 
the latter had not got the money. 

The passengers were called upon to subscribe the amount. Most 
of them objected. They had paid a passage once, they said, and 
would not pay it over a^ain. 

To this the captain of the whaler made a very reasonable lejofn* 
der. If there were just grounds for believing that the money 
could not be obtained, he would have to take us without it * for he 
could never leave so many men on so small an island, where they 
might perish for want of food and water. But as we do not claim 
to be out of funds, the fault would be our own if be departed with 
out us ; which be would certainly do, unless the passage-money 
was paid. ITe also gave us warning, that we might expect to put 
up with many inconveniences upon his ship. She was not a pas- 
sen ger>y esse! ; nor was he supplied with provisions for so many 
people. 

It was clear that the six hundred dollars must be raised some 
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way or otber i and a movemeat was immediately set on £)ofe to 

collect it. 

Many of the passengers declared that they had no money. Some 
of them spoke the truth; but the difliculty was to iearu who did| 
and who did not. • 

Aiiioiigst others, who solemnly decUr*^.d that they had uo money 
was a ruffian, who had been selling tobaoco at the rate of forty dol- 
kri per pound. Tliia fact was conunuidoatod by the individual, 
who had repivofaaaed, and paid ao dearly, for hia own weed. 

The fellow waa now emphaMoally intarmed, that unleas he paid 
hb share of the passage-money, he would be lefk behind nppn the 
island. 

This threat had the desired efi^tet. He sueoeeded in fiuding the 
required cash ; and afler muoh wrangling, the aiim of aU hundred 

dollars was at length made up. 

Next day we were taken aboard thf* whaler; and sailed away 
from the island in a direct course for the port of Auckland. 

I never madu a more disaf?reeable voyage than on board that 
whaler. There were several i easons that rendered the passage un- 
pleasant. One was, that all on board were in an ill-conditioned 
frame of min 1 ; and, consequently, had no relish for being cither 
civil 01* sociable. The diggers liad been detiiiued several weeks — - 
m their way to a land they were anxious to reach in the shortest 
poasiUe tim»-^>4md they now were to be landed at Auckland 
instead of Svdney. Another voyage would have to he made, bcs 
fore they could arrive at the gold fields of Au8tralia^-^)f whloh they 
had been hearing aneh atteaotive tales. 

We were not even favoured with a fair breeze. On the contrary, 
the wind blew most of the way against us ; and the ship had to 
make about three hundred miles, while carrying ua only fifty in the 
right direction. 

The whaler, moreover, was an old tub — G:ood enough for her 
proper |)Lirpose, but ill adapted for carrying impatient passengers 
on their way to a new gold field. 

She was kept as much into the wind as possible; but witha! 
made so much lee-way, that her course was side-ways — ^in the same 
manner as a pig would go into a battle. 

There were no accommodations either for sleeping, or eating the 
little food we were allowed ; and we were compelled to rough it in 
the most literal sense of the phrase. 

By the time we ahould have reached Auckland, we were not half 
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the distance ; and both the pro visions and water of the ship 

well nigh consiinjed. 

Between seventy and eighty hungry and thirsty men— added to 
the orif^inal crew of the whaler — had made a greater destruction 
of his ship's stores than the captain had calculated upon ; and the 
third week, after leaving the island, we were put on an allowance 
of one quart of \vaLi;r per diem to each individual. Meat was no 
longer served out to us ; and sijnple though not very sweet, biscuit 
became our food. We were also allowed rice j but this, without 
garnishing, was still more insipid than the biscuits. 

We thought It hard fare, and complained aeoordingly ; although 
we had bnt little reason for doing so. We could only blame our 
&te, or our fortune ; and so the captain orthe whaler, was aoous* 
tomed to tell us. 

" I warned you/' he would say, *^ that you might expect to have 
a hard time of it Fm sure I did not advertise for you to take pas- 
sage in my vessel, and yea have no reason to complain. I do the 
best for yon I can. You are growling about having to eat rice. 
Millions of people live on it for years, while working hard. You 
have only to live on it for a few days, and do nothing. I hope, for 
both our sakos it won't last long." 

It was just because they were doinff nothing that the grumblers 
were so loud ia their complaints. 

In justice to many of the passengers, I should state, that those 
who complained the most were the very men who had paid nothing 
at all towards remunerating the captain for his services. They 
were some of the worst characters aboard ; and, without making 
any allowance for the circumstances under which we were placed, 
found fault with everything on the whaler. I believe, they did so 
for the simple reason that she was an American ship. 

Luckily we reached Auckland at last, though not a day too soon ; 
for by the time we sighted land the patience of the passengers with 
each other, and their temper towards the captain, were well nigh ex- 
hausted. Had we remained at sea a few hours longer, some strange 
scenes would have taken place on the whaler, which ail aboard of 
her would not have survived to describe. 

No doubt the Yankee captain saw us go over the side of his ship 
with much heartfelt satisfaction ; though certainly this feeling was 
not all to himself. His late passengers, one and all, e<^ually par- 
ticipated in it. 

1 saw but very little of Auckland, or rather of the country 
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around it ; but, from, that little 1 formed a favourable opinion of its 
natural resources and abilities ; and 1 believe that colony to be a 
good home for English emitrrants. 

Being myself a Jlolling biouo, I did not regard it with the eyes 
of a settler; and therefore 1 might be doing injustice either to the 
colony itself, or to intending eini grants, by saying much about it. 

Guided by recent experiences, there is one thing I can allege in 
fkvour of liew Zealand as a oolony, which, in my opinion, makes it 
superior to any other ; tliAt la, that a home can be there had faarthtr 
may f rim Londtm, than in other colonial settlement with wludi I 
- am aoqnainted. 

From Auckland to reach any part of Aoetralia required a fur- 
ther outlay of six pounds sterling. 

The gold diggers thought this rather hard— alleging that they had 
already paid their passage twice ; but they were forced io submit to 
circumstances* 

For myself after being in Auckland a few days, I obtained a pas- 
sage in a small vessel sailing for Sydney ; which port we reached^ 
after a short and pleasant run of nine days' duration. 

I had been exactly five months in getting from San Francisco to 
Sydney — a voyage that, under ordinary circumstances, might, have 
been made in fifty dayt} I 
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CHAPTER XU. 

«BX OUAROIANB OF THE ORPHAN. 

I HAD at length reached the place where, in all probability, I 
saould find my long-lost mother. 

A few days might find me happy, with my relatives restored to 
me, and all of us on our way to Liverpool — ^where 1 should see L#6- 
nore. 

I felt a very nogalar sort of pleasure, in the anticipation of an In* 
terview with mj mother and sister. They would not know me ; for 
I was but a boy when I parted from them in Dublin, They would 
soared believe that the fair-skinned, little Roling Stone," could 
have become changed to a largfe bearded maa-*with a brow tanned 
by the South Sea gales, and the hot tropical beams of a CaMmiaa 
sun. 

Before leaving San Francisco 1 had obtained the -address of the 
grandparents of Mr. Leary's child; and also of several other 
people in Sydney, who wniild bo likely to iiave known sometliing 
of Leary himself residing there. 

From some of these persona i hoped to obtain information, that 
would guide me in the search after my relatives. 

Mr. Davis, the father of the unfortunate girl who had eloped with 
Leary, was a respecLable ishopkeeper in the grocery line. 

As there could be no great difficulty in finding his shop, I re- 
solved to make my first oul up<m the grooer« 

Notwithstanding my hatred to Leary, I felt some interest in the 
child he had helped to make an orphan, I wisiied to asoertain, 
whether it had been safely delivered into the chai^ of its srandpa- 
rents—as also the gold, which the Galifomian miners had so lib- 
erally contribnted towards its support. 

The next day after landing in Sydney, I made my call upon Mr. 
Davis. 

I found his shop without any difficulty; and in it himself an 

honest looking man,, apparently about fifty years of a^^o. 

His business appeared to be in a flourishing condition ; for the 
establishment was a large one, and to all appearance well stocked 
with the articles required in a retail grocery. 
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There were two young men behind the counter, besides Mr. Da» 
vis himself ; who, a-s I cntero(]l was in the act of servinj^ a customer. 

On the old gentleman being toid, that if he was not too much en- 
gaged, I should like a few minutes' conversation with hiTn, he handed 
the customer over to one of his assistants, and conducted me into a 
sitting-room that adjoined the shop. 

After complying with his request to be seated, I told him, I had 
lately aniviiJ from California, where I jiad heard of him, and that 
1 had now called to see him, on a business to me of some import- 
anoe. 1 added, that the oommnnioalloii I had to make might awaken 
some unpleaaant thoughts ; but i deemed it better to make it, rather 
than run the risk of moorriDg hia displeasure, by not oommunicating 
with him at all. 

Mr. Davis then dTilly demanded to know the nature of my busl* 
ness ; though from his tone I could tell, that he already haU oomi* 
prehended it. 

'Mf i am not mistaken,^ said J, you have a child here^ that haa 

been sent you from California ?" 

" Yes," answered he, one was l)roni3;ht to me from there, about 
four months ago. 1 was told that it was my grandchild ; and 1 re* 
ceived it as such." 

'* And have you also received a sum of money, that was to have 
been Intrusted to your care, for its benefit?" I asked. 

** 1 have ; and tlial was some proot to me that the child was real- 
ly my grandchild." 

To this sage observation of the grocer, I replied, by making to 
him a full diMlosure of my object in vimting Sydney ; and that 1 
had called on himself to learn, if possible, something oonoerniDg my 
own mother. 

** You could not have come to a better place to obtain that infor- 
mation," said he ; a woman calling herself Mrs. Leary, and claim*- 
Ing to be the wife of the man who had been known here by the 
name of Mathews, calls here almost every day. If she be your 
mother, you will have no difficulty in finding her ; she is a dresS" 
maker, and my wife can tell you where she resides." 

My task had proved much easier than I had any reason to ex- 
pect; and 1 was now only impatient to obtain the address; and 
hasten to embrace my long-lost mother. 

" Do not be too fast," said the cautious Mr. Davis. ** Wait un- 
til you have learnt something more. Let me ask you two or three 
questions. Do you know how the man Mathews died V* 

''Yes: I saw him die.** 

^ Then you know for what reason he was put to ^eallil* 
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" I do^ ' was my answer. " And you — V* 

•* I too — alas ! too certainly," rejoined Mr. Davis in a sorrowful 
tone. ** But stay," he continued, " 1 have something more to say to 
you, before you sec the woman who calls herself his wife, and whom 
yon bchcve to be your mother. She does not know that Mathews 
is (lea l I did not wish it to go abroad, that my daughter had born 
murdered, and that the man with whom she eluped had been hang- 
ed for the deed. Her running away with him was sorrow and 
shame enough, without our acquaintances knowing any more. They 
think that my daughter died in a natural way ; and that the man 
Mathews, has merely sent the child back to us, that we might 
bring it up for him. The woman, you think is your mother, be- 
lieves this also; and that Mathews is still alive, and will soon re~ 
turn. She seems to love him, more than she does hco* own Jlft. I 
have informed you of this, so that you may know how to act She 
comes here onen to see the child — hecause her husband was its 
&ther. She is a strange woman : for she seems to love the little 
creature as though it was her own ; and I have no doubt would wil- 
lingly take sole charge of it on herself, were we to allow her.*' 

AH this was strange information, and such as gave me exceeding 
pam. It was evident that my unfortunate mother had profited 
nothing by the experience of the past. She was as much infatuated 
with Lcary as ever — notwithstanding that he had again deserted 
her, after she h&d made a voyage of si&iieen thousand miles to re- 
join him 1 

I saw Mrs. Davis and the young Leary. It was an interesting 
child — a boy, and bore no resemblance to the father, that 1 could 
perceive, liad it done so, I should have hated it ; and so did 1 de- 
clare myself in the presence of its grandmother. In reply to this 
avowal, the old lady informed me that Mrs. Leary and I held a 
difoent opinion upon the point of the child's reaemhlance ; for she 
thought it a perfect image of its father, and that was the reason why 
she was so dotingly fond of it 

Thank God ' ' said the grandmother, that 1 myseli think as 
you do. No. The child has no resemblance to its unworthy fath> 
er. I am happy in thinking, that in every feature of its face it is 
like its mother — my own unfortunate child. I could not love it 
were it not for that : but now I don't know what I should do with 
out it. God hn^^ surely sent us this little creature, as some com- 
pensation for the loss we sustained by being deprived of our dear 
daughter !" 

The grief of the bereaved mother could not be witnessed without 
pain ; and leaving her with the child in her arms, I withdrew. 
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CHAPTER ZLD. 

X MSETIMO WITH A LONG-LOST MOTHJEB. 

From Mrs. Davis I had obtained my mother's address^ and 1 went 
at OQoe in aearoh of the place* 

Paning idong the street^ to wkiGb I had been diieeted, I saw • 
small) bttt neat-looking flhop, with the woids: '*JVr«« Zeari/, MU* 
Umt and DrttB-Makeri^ piunted over the door. I had journeyed 
&r in search of my mother ; I had jiut arrived from a long voyage — 
which it had taken three shipe to enable me to complete. The 
weariness of spirit and impatience caused by the delay, had been a 
aonvee of muoo mieery to roe ; but now that the object of my seardi 
was found — and there was nothing further to do than enter the house 
and greet my long-lost relatives — 8traii<jo enough, I felt as if there 
was no more need for haste ! Instead of at once stepping into the 
house, 1 pjisscd nearly an hour in the street^paoing up and down 
it, altoirether undeterniiiied how to act. 

JJiiiiug that hour my thoughts were busy, both with the past and 
future : for 1 knew that in the iiiLervicvv 1 Wcis about to hold with 
my mother, topics mui>t come into our conversation uf a peculiar 
kind, and such as required the most serious reflection on my part, 
before making myself known to her. 

Should I make her aequainted wi|^ the ignominious termination 
of Mr* Iieary^s career ; and by tliat means endeavour to put an end 
to her strange in&tuation for him ? If what !Mrs. Davis liad told 
me regarding her, should torn out to be true, I almost felt as if 1 
could no longer regard her as a mother* Indeed, when I reflected 
on iier affection for such a wretch as Leary, I could not help some 
risings of regret, that ] should have lost so much time, and endured 
80 many hardships, in search of a relative who oould be guilty of 
such incurable folly. 

Notwithstanding the time spent in pacing through the street^ I 
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oould determine on no definite coone of action ; and, at lengthy 
resolving to be guided by eircumstanoe% I atoppad up to tbo bouae, 
and knocked at the door. 

It was opened by a young woman, about nineteen years of age. 

I should not have known who she was, had 1 not expected to nwet 
relatives ; but the girl was beautiful, and just such as 1 should have 
expected to find my sister Martha. My thoughts had so often 
dwelt upon my little sister; that I had drawn in my mind an imag- 
inary portrait of her. Iler blue eyes and bright hair, as well as the 
cast of her countenance, and form of her features, had ever remained 
• fresh and perfect in my memory. 1 had only to gaze on the young 
girl before me, refer to my mental picture of little Martha, remem. 
ber that eleven, years had passed since last I saw her, and be certain 
that I had found my sister. 

I knew it was she ; but I said nothing to make the recognition mn- 
tual, 1 simply asked for Mrs. Leary. 

I was invited in ; and requested to take a seat. 

The apartment^ into whicli I was conducted, seemed to be used as 
a sitting-room as well as a sbop ; and fran its general appearance I 
could tell that my mother and sister were not doingayeryilonrMi- 
ing business. There was enough, however, to satiaQrme, that tbey 
were earning their living in a respectable manner. 

To prevent being misunderstood, I will state that, by a respecta- 
ble manner, I mean that they, to nil appearance, were supporting 
themselves by honest industry ; and in my opinion there cari be no 
greater evidence, that they were living a life that should command 
respect. 

The young girl, without a suspicion of the character of her visitor, 
left me to summon the person for whom I had made inquiry ; and 
in a lew minutes time, Mrs. Leary herself entered from an adjoining 
room. I saw at a glance that she was the woman I remembered as 

Hie &ce appeared older and more care-worn ; bat Ae features were 
the same, that had lived so long in my memory. 
^ It would be impossible to describe the strange emotions that 
(crowded into my soul on once more beholding my long*lost, unfor- 
tunate mother, I know not why I should have been so strongly af- 
fected. Some may argue that a weak intellect is easily excited by 
trifles. They may be correct ; but there is another phenomenon. A 
p^reat passion can never have existence in a little soul ; and I know 
that at that moment, a storm of strong passiona was raging within 
mine* 
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I tried to speak, but oould not Langni^ was not made for the 
tiioiights thai at that moment stirred within tne. 

It was not until 1 had been twioe asked by my motiier* what was 
my business, that I perceived the necessity of saying soniething. 

But what was I to say 1 Tell ber that I was her son ? 

This was what common sense would hays dictated ; but, just at 
that crisis, I did not happen to have any sense of this quality about 
me. My thoti^^hts were wanderinfir from the days of childhood up 
to that hour ; they were in as niiu h confusioo, as though my brains 
bad been stii-red about with a wooden spoon. 

1 contrived to <;tammer out something at last; and I believe the 
words were, 1 have come to see you." 

" If that is your only business," said my mother, " now tliat you 
have seen me, you may go again." 

How tkiniliar w as ihc sound of her voice ! It seemed to have been 
echoing, for years, from wall to wall in the mansion of my memoiy. 

I made no effort to avail myself of the permission she had so 
ourtly granted ; but oontinued gazing at the two— my eyes alter- 
nately turning from mother to daughter—in a manner that must 
bave appeared rude enough. 

*'Do you bear mel** said the old lady. ^If you bay^no busi* 
ness here, why don't you go away 1" 

There was an energy in ber tone that touched another chord of 
memory. it is certainly my mother," thought V fuid 1 am at 
borne once more." 

My soul was overwhelmed with a thousand emotions — more 
strong than had ever stirred it before. I know not whether they 
were of pleasure or of pain : for I could not analyze them then, and 
have never felt them before or since. 

My actions were involuntary j for my thoughts were too much 
occupied to guide them. 

A sofa stood near j and, throw ing myself upon it, I tried to real- 
ize the fact : that eleven years had passed, since parting with my re- 
latives a boy, and tbat I bad met them again, and was a boy no 
longer! 

Martha ^ cried my mother, ''go and bring a policeman !" 
The young girl had been gazing at me, long and earnestly. « She 
continued ber gaze, without heeding the command thus addressed 

to her. 

^ Mother," rejoined she, after an intenral, we have seen this 
man before; Tm sure I have." 
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**Did ^ou not ouce iive in Dublin, sirV she asked, turning to 
me. 

*^ Yes, I oaoe Uved there-^when a boy/' I answered. 

^^Then J must be miatakeD " said she ; but 1 reallj tbooght 1 
had seea you tbere.'^ 

There was something so very absurd in this remark, that I could 
not help noticing it— even in my abstraoted state of mind ; and this 
76ry absurdity had the effect of awakening me from my reverie. 

It then suddenly oocurred to the young girl, that she had not been 
in Dublin since she was a child herself i and, at the time she lefl 
that city, a young man of my appearance could not have been much 
more than a boy. 

Perhaps, I am right after all,*' said she. " T rlo believe that I've 
seen you in Dublin. Mother !" she added* turning to the old la 
dy ; he knows who we are.** 

Martha's first remark — about having seen me in Dublin — ^brought 
upon me the fixed gaze of my mother. She had often toid me that 
when a man ! would look like my father; and perhaps my features 
awakened within her some recollections of the past. 

She came up to me ; and speaking in a low, earnest voice, said ; 
** Tell me who you are !'* 

1 arose to my feet, trembling m every limb. 

*^ Tell me who you are I wluit is your name V* she exclaimed^ be- 
coming nearly as much excited as myself. 

I could no longer refram from declaring myself, and f made an 
swer : — 

** I am the Rolling Stone." 

Had 1 been a small and weak man, ( should have been cruslied 
and suffocated by the embraces of my mother and sister — so de 
monstrative were ttiey in their expressions of surprise and joy. 

As soon as ou? excitement to some extent, subsided ; and we 
were able to converse m a rational manner) I inq^uired after my 
brother William. 

left him apprenticed to a harness-maker m Liverpool/' an 
swered my mother. 

**But where is he now]" i asked ■; ** that was long ago.'* , 

My mother began to weep ; and Martha made answer for her. 

^ William ran away from bis master ; and we have never heard 
of him siuce.*' 

I requested to be Informed vhat efforts had been made to find 
him. 1 was then told that my mother had written two or three 
times to the hamess malcer ; and from lum had learnt that he had 
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used every exertion, to discover the whereabouts of his maiwaj 

apprentice, but without f?uccess. 

It appeared that my mother never liked to hear any one speak of 
William ; for she had some UDpleasaut r^rets at iiaving left imn be- 
hind her in Liverpool. 

I consoled her by saying that I had plenty of money ; that Wil- 
liam should bo advertised for, and found ; and that we should all 
again live happily together — as we had in years long gone by. 

In all my life 1 was never more happy than on thateveniug. Tho 
futm« was full of hope. 

It was true that modi liad yet to be done befinre my pmrposes 
could be Hilly aooomplished. But a man with nothing to do^ oannot 
be contented* We must oyer have something to attain, or life Is 
not worth the hsvinff. 

I had yet something to live for. I had still a task to peiftvm 
that nugpt reqniie much time and toil* lhadyetto winLenora. 
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CHAPTER XLUL 

Thk next day I had a long conversation with my mother— as to 
what should do in the future. 

It resulted in m/ proposing that we should return immediately to 
Liverpool. 

No ! no !" protested she, with an eagerness that astonished 
me ; " I cannot think, of that. 1 must wait fur the return of my 
husband." 
<<Yoiirhii8haadr 

^ Yes ! yes ! Mr. Leary, He has gone to California ; but I have 
reason to belieye that he yill soon be back." 

Now that you have spoken of Atm»" said I, please to tell me 
all about him ; and bow ne has used yott since I left home.** 

" He has always been very kind to me," she answered, " very 
kind indeed. He has gone to the diggings in California ; where I 
hare no doubt but what he will do well, and oome back with plenty 
of money." * 

But 1 was told in Dublin that he deserted you there,'^ said I. 
"Was that very kind indeed V* 

"It is true; he did leave me there; but the Liisiness was doing 
badly, and he couldn't help going. I have no doubt but what he 
was sorry for it afterwards." 

Then you followed him there, and lived with him again 1" 

** Yes ; and we were very happy." 

" But I have been told by Mr. Davis — whom you know — that he 
again deserted you here, and ran awayto Califomia with another 
womanl Is that true f 

"He did go to Gblifomia,'' answered my fooHsh mother, "and I 
suppose that Miss Davis went widi him ; but I blame her more than 
him ; for Fm sure she led him astray, or he would not have gone 
with her. However, I'll not say much against her, £>r I hear she is 
dead now, poor thing !" 

" Knowing that he has deserted you twice, what leads yott to 
thhik that he will again return to you I" 
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^Beoanse TUnow Aat he loves me I He was always kind and 
affectionate. The woman, who led him astray, is no longer altve to 
misguide kim; and i know he will come back to me." 

"My poor deceived, trusting, foolish mother !" 

I only muttered the words, she did not hear them. 

*' Besides," continued she, ** gold i«? now being found here in Aus- 
tralia. Many of the miners are coming home again. I'm sure he 
will be. amonn; them. It is true, he is a little wild for his years; 
hut he will not always be so. lie will return to his wife; and we 
shall be once more happy." 

Mother ! Am 1 to understand that you refuse to accompany me 
to England 

** Roland, my son/* said she, in a reproachful tone, how can 
yon ask me to go away hoot herey wbeii I tell you that ] am 
every day expecting husband to rstorn I Wait awhile till he 
comes ; and then we wjU all so together." 

Certainly to have said any£ing more to her on the aubjeet would 
have been folly. It would be no use in trying to reason with her 
after that proposal. The idea of my going aboard of a ship^ on * 
long voyage, accompanied by Mr. Leary^even aiqppoeing the man 
to have been in the land of the living — ^was too ineongruous to be 
entertained and at the same time preserve tranquility of spirit. 

1 was tempted to tell, that Mr. Leary had met the reward of his 
long career of crime — or, at least, a part of it — but, when 1 reflect- 
ed on her extreme delusions concerning the man, I feared that such a 
communication might be dangerous to her mind. 

From Martha I learnt what was indeed already known to me; 
that our mother had been all along willing and ready to sacrifice not 
only her own happiness, but thai of her children, for the sake of 
this vile caitiff. My sister told me, that when they reached Liveiv 
pool, and fbnnd that Mr. Laary had gone to Sydney, my mother de> 
temuned to follow him immediately ; and tliat W illlam had been 
left behind in yrerpooly beoanae ahe thought that coming without 
IHm she would be- belter received by the wretch whom ahe called 
her husband. 

On reaching Sydney, they had Ibund Mr. Leary paaaiag under 
the name of Mathews. He was at first dispoaed to have nothing 
to do with hia Dublin wife ; but having come to the knowledge 

that she was in possession of about fifteen pounds of the money re- 
ceived for her lease, he changed his mind ; and lived with Iwr^ until ^ 
he had spent every penny of it in drink and dissipation. 

Until he sailed for Galifomia»" said Martha^ " he used to coma 
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erery day, and stay awHIe with matlier — ^whenever he thought that 
he could obtain a shilling by doing so; and then we saw him no 
more. Ah, Rowland ! 1 have had much suffering since we were 
together. Many days have 1 gone without eating a morsel^in or* 
der that money might be saved for Mr. Leary* Oh ! 1 hope we 
shall never see him ngnin V* 

" You YiPtPT will see him again," said I ; " ho is gone, where our 
poor mother will be troubled with him no more i he is dead." 

Martha was an impulsive creature; and m her excitement at 
hearing the news, exclaimed — 

" Thank God for it ! No ! no !" she continued, as if repenting 
wliiit she had said, " J doirt mean that ; but if lie is dead, it will he 
well for mother : he will never trouble her again." 

1 made known to my sister all the particulars of Leary's death. 
She agreed witJi me in the idea I had already entertained : that the 
intellisenoe could not with ss^y he oommunioated to our mother* 

^ 1 aov^t belteye,*^ said Martha, that any woman in this world 
oyer loved a man so much as mother does Mr^ Leary. I am sure, 
Rowland, it would kill her, to hear what yott have just told me.'' 

" But we must bring her to know it in some way," said 1; ** She 
must be told of his death : for I can see that she will not consent to 
leave Sydney, so long as she believes him to be alive. We cannot 
return to England, and leave her here ; and it is evident she woii't 
go with us, while she thinks there is the slightest chance of his com. 
ing back. We must tell her that he is dead, and take chance of 
the consequences." 

My sister made no rejoinder to my proposal ; and, while speak- 
ing, 1 fancied that my words, instead of being weloome, were having 
an unpleasant e fleet upon her I 

Judging by the expression upon her features, 1 did not think it 
was fear for the result of any eommunicatioil 1 might make to our 
mother ; though what caused it, 1 could not guess* 

Whenever f had spoken about returning to Europe, I observed 
that my sister did not appear at all gratified with my proposal, but 
the contrary ! 

I could not comprdiend, why she should object to an arrange- 
ment, Uiat was intended for the happiness of all. There was some 
mystery about her behaviour, that was soon to receive an elucida- 
tioii'^to me as uneipeeted, as it was painful. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

MY MOTHKR MAD [ 

I WAS aiixious at once to set sail for Liverpool — taking my mother 
and sister along with me. Of the money 1 had brought A*om San 
Praneisco, there was still left a suffident sum to aocoraplisb tbk 
purpose; but should I remain mudi longer in Sydney, it would not 
bettiough. I had determined not to leave my r^tiyes in the col- 
ony ; and the next day a long oonsulta^on took plaee, between my- 
self and Martha, as to how we should induce our moth^ to return 
to England. My idea was, to let her know that Leary was dead — 
then tell her plainly of the crime he had committed, as also the 
manner of his death. Surely, on knowing these things, she would 
no lonnjer remain blind to his wickedness ; but would see the folly 
of her own conduct, and try to forget the past, in a future^ to be 
happily spent in the society of her children ! 

So fancied 1. To my surprise, Martha seemed opposed to this 
plan of action ; though without assigning any very definite reasons 
for opposing it. 

**Why not be contented, and live here, Rowland?" said she; 
''Australia is a line country; and thousands are every year coming 
to it from England, if we wore there, we would probably wish to 
be back here. Then why not remain where we are ?" 

My sister may have thought this aivument very rational and 
likely to afieet me. It did ; but in a dmerent way from that in* 
tended. Perhaps my desire to return to Lenore hindered me from 
appreciating the trutii it contained. 

I left Martha, undetermined how to act, and a good deal dissatis< 
fied with the result of our interview, it had produoed within me a 
vague sense of pain. I could not imagine why my sister was so 
unwilling to leave the colony ; which sIm evidently was. 

1 was desirous to do everything in my power, to make my new* 
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{bund relatives happy. I could not think of leaving them, once 
more unprotected and in povery ; and yet I could not, even for theniy 
resign the only hope 1 had of agaiu seeing Lenore. 

I returned to the hotel, where I was staying. My thougiils w ere 
far trom being pleasant companions ; and 1 took a newspaper, in iiopes 
of finding some relief inmi the reflections that tiarrassed my spirit. 
Almost t^e first paragraph that came under my eye was the follow- 
ing:— 

*'Ahothxr AvRociTr xv OiuioBinAw^ 

"MuRDSR or Av English Subjxct. — ^We have just reoeiv6d 
reliable information of another outrage having been cdminitted In 
California, on one of those who have been so unfortunate as to leave 
these shores for that land of bloodshed and crime. It appears, from 

the inteiiigence we have received, that a woman was, or was supposed 
to have been murdered at the digginp^s near Sonora. The American 
population of the place, inspired by their prejudices against English 
colonists from Australia, and by their love for whnt, to them, seems 
a ffivoiirite amusement — Lynch law — seized the first man from the 
colonies they could find ; and hung him upon the nearest tree! 

"We understand the unfortunate victim of this outrage is Mr. 
M itihi ws, a highly respectable person fium this city. We call 
upon the Government of the Mother Country to protect Her Ma- 
jesty's subjects from these constantly recurring outrages of lawless 
American mobs. Let it demand of the United States Government^ 
that the perpetrators of this crime shall be brought to punbhrneot. 
That so many of Her Majesty's loyal subjects have been murdered, 
hv blind infuriated mobs of Yankees, is enough to make any true 
Englishman blush with shame for the Government that permits it^ 
There is one circumstance connected with the above outrage^ 
which illustrates American character; and which every Englishman 
will read with disgust. When the rope was placed around the neck 
of the unfortunate victim, a younff man stepped forward, and claimed 
him as his father. This same ruman gave the word to the mob, to 
pull the rope that hoisted their nnfortunate victim into eternity. So 
characteristic a piece of American wit was, of comse, received by 
a yell of laughter Irom the senseless mob. Comment on this case 
is unnecessary.*' 

Regarding this article as a literary curiosity, I purchased a copy 
of the paper containing it ; by preserving which, 1 have been en- 
abled here to produce it in extemo. 

On reading the precious statement, one thing became very plain % 
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that my mother could not remain much longer ignorant of Mr. 
Leary's death ; and therefore, the sooner it should be cominunicated 
to her, in some delicate manner, the better it might bo. it must be 
done, either by Martha or myself and at once. 

I returned forthwith to the honaep— in time to witDess a scene of 
great excitement. My mother had just read in the Sydney paper 
the artide above quoted ; and the only description I can give, of the 
oonditioninto which it had thrown her, would he to say, that she 
was niad--a raving lunatic ! 

Some womeUt on the reoeipt.of similar neWB» would have fiiinted. 
A little cold water, or hartshorn, would have restored them, to oon- 
edOQSness ; and their sorrows would in time have become subdued. 
My mother's grief was not of this evanescent kind. Afiection for 
Mathew Leary absorbed her wholt^ soul ; which had received a 
mortal wound, on h arning the late that had unexpectedly, but jast< 
ly, befallen the wretch. 

" Rowland !" she screamed out, as I entered the house. "He is 
dead ! He is murdered. He has been hung innocently, by a mob 
of wretches in California." 

I resolved to do what is sometimes called *^ taking the bull by the 
horns." 

" Yes, you are right, mother," said I. " If you mean Mr. Leary, 
he woi hwng vmoeently : fur the men who did the deed were guilty 
of no wroiitf« Mathew tieary deserved the £ite that has b&Uen 
him." 

My mother's intellect appeared to have been sharpened by her f 
affliction ; for she seemed to remember every word of the article 
she had read. 

" Kowland !" she screamed, " you have come from California, 
You aided in murdering him. Ha ! it was you who insulted him 
in the hour of death, by calling him father. O God ! it was you.'* 

The idea of my insulting Matthew T.pary. by calling him father, 
seemed to me the most wonderful and original conception, that ever 
emanated from the human mind. 

" Ha 1" continued my mother, hissing out the words. " It was 
you that gave the word to the others — the word that brought him 
to death? You are a murderer! You are not my son ! I curse 
you \ Take my curse and begone ! No j don't go yet ! Wait till 
I've done with you !" 

As she said this, she made a rush at me; and, before I could get 
beyond her reach, a handful of liair was plucked from my head ! 

When finally hindered from fartiier assailing me, she commenced 
drsf^ng out her own hair, all the while raving like a maniac t 
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She became so violent at leDgtb, that It was foiind neoeasary to 

tie her down ; and, acting under the orders of a phjaician^who had 
been suddenly aummoned to the house, I took my deporture^leaving 
poor Martha, weeping by the aide of a frantio wonuudi whom we had 
the misfortune to call mother. 

How long to me appeared the hours of that dreary night. I pass, 
ed them in an agony of thought, that would have been sufficient 
punishment, even for Mr. Leary — supposing him to have been pos- 
sessed of a soul capabl*' of feeling it. 

I actually made such redection while tossing upon my sleepless 
couch ! 

It had one pfood effect : it summoned reason to my aid ; and I ask- 
ed myself; Why was I not like him, with a soul incapable of sor- 
row? What was there to cause me the. agony 1 was enduring ? 
I was young, and in good health ; why was 1 not happy 1 Because 
my mother had gone mad with^rief for the death of a wicked man 1 
Surely that could be no cause ror the misery I myself suflered, or 
should not have been to a person of proper sense 1 My mother had 
been guilty of foUy, and was reaping its reward. Why should I al* 
low rayseu to be punished also I It could not aid her : why should 
I give way to itt 

But your sister is also in sorrow," whispered some demon into 
the ear of my spirit, " and how can you be happy V* 

" So are thousands of others in sorrow, and ever will be," answer- 
ed reason. " Let those bo happy who can. The fool who makes 
himself wretched because others are, will ever meet misery, and ever 
deserve it." 

Selfish reason counselled in vain : for care had mounted my sgul^ 
and could not be cast off. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

A ]|ILAirOHOI.T 

The next inoni!iig» I was forbidden by the phyeieian to come into 
my mother's preaenoe. 
He said, that her life depended on her being kept tranquil; and 

he had learnt enough to know, that nothing would be more certain 

to injure her than the sight of myself. He fejired that she would 
have an attack of brain fever ; which would probably have a fatal 

termination. 

1 saw Martha ; and conversed with her for a few minutes. Afy 
poor sister had also passed a sleepless night ; and like myseli^ was 
in great distress of mind. 

Her affliction was even greater than mine : for she had never, 
like me, been separated from her mother. 

The physician's feftrs were toi^ soon redlMU Before the day 
passed, he pronounced his patient to be under a dangerous attack 
of brain fevef^-a disease that, in New South Wales, does not tride 
long with its Tiotims. 

That night the su&nngs of my unhappy mother oeaaed— I hope^ 
for ever. 

For all that IumI passed, I £slt sincere sorrow at her loss. For 
years had I been anticipating an exquisite pleasure— in sometime 
finding my relatives and providing them with a good home. I had 
found my mother at last; only to give me a fresh sorrow^and 

then behold her a corpse ! 

If this narrative had been a work of fiction, I should perhaps have' 
shaped it in a different fashion, 1 should have told how all my long 
cherished aaticipations had been happily realized. In dealing with 
fiction, we can command, even fate, to fulfil our desires ; but in a 
narrative of real adventures, we must deal wiLh fate as it has pre- 
sented itself, however much it may be opposed to our ide^ uf dra- 
i^tic justice. 
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Hiere we moments, generally met in affliction, when the moat in* 

credulous man may become the slave of superstition. Such was the 
case with myself, at that crisis, when sorrow for the loss of my 
mother, was strong upon me. 1 began to fancy that my presence 
boded death to every aoi^uaintance or friend, with whom 1 <*rhanwd 
to come in contact. 

Memory brought before me, the fate of Hiram, on our " pros- 
pecting" expedition in California; as also the melancholy end of the 
unfortunate Richard Guiuane. 

My truest friend, Stormy Jack, had met a violent death, soon af- 
ter coming to reside with me ; and now, immediately alLcr iiudiug 
my mother, I had to follow her remains to the grave ! 

Soon after we bad buried our motiier, I consulted Martha as to 
what we should do. I was still desirous of returning to Liverpool ; 
and, of course, taking my sister along with me. 1 proposed tfaitt we 
should start, without further loss of time. 

^ I am sorry you are not pleased with the colony," said she. " I 
know you would be, if you were to stay here a little longer. Then 
you would never wish to return." 

"Do not think me so foolish," I answered, "as to believe that I 
have come to this place with the intention of remaining ; and wish 
.to leave it, without giving it a fair trial. 1 came here on business, 
that is now accomptished ; and why should 1 stay longer, when bus- 
iness calls me elsewhere?" 

"Rowlaii], my brother!" cried Martha, commencing to weep. 
" Why will you go and forsake me ?" 

" 1 do not wish to forsake vou, Martha," said I. " On the contrary, 
I wish you to go along with me. I am not a penniless adventurer 
now ; and would not ask^ you to accompany me to Liverpool, if I 
were not able to provide you with a home there. 1 offer you that, 
sister. Will vou accept of it f* 

" Rowland I Rowland !" she exclaimed ; ^ do not leave me ! Tau 
are, perhaps, the only relative I have in the world. Oh ! yau will 
not desert me." 

** Silence, Martha," said L Do not answer me again in that 

manner ; or we part immediately, and perhaps for ever. Did you 

not understand me? I asked you to go with me to Liverpool ; and 
you answer, by intreating me not to desert you. Say you are willing 
to go with me ; or ]ot me know the reason why you are not ?" 
" [ do nqt wish to. gt) to Liverpool," replied she ; " 1 do not wish to 
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leave Sydnry. I have lired hero for several years. It is my home; 
and I don't like to lo:iv(> it — 1 cannot leave it, Rowland !'* 

Though far from a sfitistactory answer, I saw it was alll was like- 
ly to get, and that 1 should have to he contented witii it. 1 asked 
no furtlier questions — the subject was too painful. 

I suspected that my sister*s reasons for not wishing to leave Syd- 
ney, were akin to those that had hindered my mother from consent- 
ing to go with me. In all likelihood, my poor sister had some Mr. 
Leary for whom she was waiting ; and for whom bhe wa^i buHexing 
a Blmilar iDftfcdatioii t 

It WW Ml nnpleaiaiit nefledioii ; «0d aitnued all the Belfiahneaa of 
my nature. I asked myself : why I should not seek my own hajmi- 
ness in pfeferenoe to looking after that of others, and meeting with 
worse than disappointment! 

Perhaps it was selfishne^ that had caused me to cross the Paeifio 
in search of my relations % 1 am inoKned to think it was : foricer* 
tainly did fimey, that^ the way to secure my own hap|»ness was to 
find them and endeavour to make them happy. As my efforts had 
resulted in disappointment, why should 1 iollow the pursuit any 
longer — at least, in the same fashion ? 

My sister was of age. She was entitled to be left to herself — in 
whatever way she wished to seek her own welfare. She had a right 
to remain in the colony, if she chose to do so. 

I could see the absurdity of her trying to keep me from Lenore; 
and could, therefore, concede to her the right of remaining in the col- 
ony. Iler motive for lemaining in Sydney, might be as strong as 
mine was for returning to Liverpool ? \ 

I had the fhll ati^ion of a brother for Martha ; and yet 1 could be 
persuaded to leave her behind. Should 1 suooeed in overcoming 
her oljeotions— or in any manner force her to aooompany me — ner- 
^ps misfortune might be the result; and then the unit woul Id be 
mine. 

At this time, there were many inducements for my remaining in 
the colonies. Astounding discoveries of gold were b^ng daily made 
in Victoria ; and tiie diggings of New Swth Wales were richly re- 

Awarding all those who toiled in them. 

Moreover, 1 had been somewhat fascinated by the free, romantic 
life of the gold hunter ; and was strongly tempted Qnoe more to l^y 
iny fortune upon the gold fields. 

Still there was a j^reater attraction in Liverpool. I had been too 
long absent from Lenore; and must return to her. The desire of 
loakii^g money, or of aiding my relatives, c^uld uq longer detain me. 
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I must learn, whether the future was worth warring for — whether 
my reward was to be, Lenore. 

I told my sister that I should not any more urge her to accom- 
pany me — that I should go alone, and leave her, with my best wishes 
for her future welfare. I did not even require her to tell me the 
true reasons why she was not willing to leave Sydney: for I was de- 
termined we should part in friendship. 1 merely remarked that, we 
must no more be lost to each othei^s knowledge ; but thatwedioiild 
oorrespond regularly. I impressed upon her at i)artiDff--eTer to 
remember that she had a brother to whom she ooiud apj^y, in case 
her unexplained conduct should ever bring regret* 

Hy skter seemed much a£SM2tcd by my parting ; and I codd tell 
that her motive for remaining behind waa one of no ordinary 
strengtii. I resolved^ before leaving her^ to place her beyond the 
danger of immediate want^ 

A woman, apparently respectable, wished some one with a little 
money to join her in the same buainess^in which my mother and 
Martha had been ei^^aged. 

I was able to give my sister what money the woman required ; 
and, before leaving, I had the satisfaction to see her established in 
the business, and settled in a comfortable home. 

There %vas nothing farther to detain me in Sydney — nothing, as I 
fondly faucied| but the sea between myself and Lenore I 
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CHAPTER XL VI. 

VSWS yEOM LSKOBB 

A lAROi dipper tHi&p w«8 about to saillbr LiTerpool; andl paid it 
a Tiflit — ^in mner to iiwpeet the aeoommodationi it m^;lit aflbid Ibr 
a passenger. 

I made up my mind to go by this vessel ; and leleoted a berth in 

the second cabin. Before leaving the clipper, I came in contact 
with her steward; and was surprised at finding in him an old ao- 

quaintance. 

1 was agreeably surprised : for it was Mason — the man who had 
been steward of tlie ship Lenore — already known to the reader, as 
one of the men, who had assisted in setting me right with Mrs. Hy land 
and her daughter. Mason was pleased to meet me again; and we 
had a talk over old times. 

lie told me, that since leaving Liverpool he had heard of Ad- 
kins that he was the first officer of an American ship ; and had 
won the reputation of being a great bully. 

I told the steward in return tiiat I had heard of Adkins myself at 
a later date — that I had, in fiiet, seen him, in CUifoniia, where I had 
been a witness to his death, and that be had been killed for indulg- 
inff In the very propensity spok^ of. 

Mason and Adkins had never been friends, when sailing together ; 
and I knew that this bit of information would not be received by 
the old steward in any very unpleasant manner. Nor was I mis- 
taken. 

"You remember Mrs. Hyl.ind, and her daughter?" said Mason, 
as we continued to talk. " What am I thinking of? Of course you 
do : since in Liverpool the captain's house was almost your home*" 

" Certainly," I answered ; " I can never forget (JiemJ* 

On saying this, I spoke the words of truth. 

" Mrs. Hyland is now living in London," the steward continued. 
" She is residing wilh her daughter, who is married." 

** What !" I exclaimed, " Lenore Hyland — married ?" 
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** Yes. Have you not heard of it 1 She married the captain of 
a ship in the Australia trade; who^ after thd marriage took her and 
her mother to London.** 

" Are you sure — that — that — ^you cannot be mistaken 1" I asked, 
gasping for breath. 

"Yes, quite sure," replied Mason, What's the matter? you 
don't appear to be pleaded al it ?'* 

** Oh nothing — nothing. But what reason have you for thinking 
she is married f 1 asked, trying to appear indifferent. 

Only that I heard so. Besides, 1 saw her at the Captain's house 
in London; where I called on business. I had some notion of go- 
ing a voyage with him.'* 

"But are yon sure the person you saw wasLenor^— the daughter 
of Captain Hyland 

Certainly. How could I be mistaken!. You know I was at 
Captnn Hyland*s house several times, and saw her there— to say 
notiiing of that scene we had with Adkins, v h n we were all in 
Liverpool together. I could not be mistaken : for I spoke to her 
the time I was at her house in London. She was married about two 
years before to the captain of the Australian ship~-a man old enough 
to be her father." 

What reason had I to doubt M;ison's word 1 None. 

1 went ashore with a soul-sickening sensation, that caused me to 
wish myself as free from the cares of this life, as the mother 1 had 
lately lowered into her grave. 

How dark seemed the world ! 

The sun seemed no longer shining, to give light j but only to 
warm my woe,' 

The beacon that had ^ been gniding my actions so brightly and 
welly had become suddenly extinguished; and I was left in a night 
of sorrow, as dark, as I diould have deserredy had my great loT^ 
' been for crime instead of Lenore ! 

What had I done to be cursed with this, the greatest^ misfortune 
Pate ean bestow f 

Where was my reward for the wear of body and soul, through 
long years of toil, and with that conscientious and steadfast spirit, 
the wise tell us, must surely winl What had 1 woni Only an 
immortal woe I 

Thenceforth was I to be in truth, a "Rolling Stone;" for the 
only attraction that could have bound me to one place, or to any- 
thing — even to life itself — had forever departed from my soul. 

The world before me seemed not the one through which i had 
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been straying;. I seemed to have fallen from gome bright field of 
manly strife, down, lar down, into a dark and dreary land — there to 
wander friendless, unheeded and unloved, vainly seeking for some- 
thing, I knew not wiiat^ and without the hope, or even the desire of 
finding it. 

I could not blame Lenore. She had broken no faith with me ; 
none had been plighted between us. I had nut even talked to her 
of love. 

Had she promiaed to ftwait my return, had ahe everooaftned any 
aflfeetioii to me, mmm liid3gii8tioii» or eonteiBpt linr ber perfidy, 
miffht haye arisen to resene ida from my fearful refleotions. 

But I WIS denied even this dUglit soiiroe of oQiisolatioii« There 
was nothing for whidi I could bliuae her— nothing to aid me in eon- 
qneriuff the hopeless passion, that still burned within my soul. 

1 had been a fool to build such a vast snpemtnioture of hopeon a 
foundation so flimsy and foaciful. 

It had fallen; wod every Acuity of my mind seemed omshed 
amid the rnins. 

In one way only was I fortunate. I was in the land where gold 
fields of extraordinary richness, had been discovered ; and 1 knew 
that there is no occupation followed by man, calculated to so much 
concentrate his thoughts upon the present^ and abstract them ironx 
the past, as that of gold hunting. 

Join a new rush to the gold fields, all ye who are weary in soul, 
and sorrow-laden, and the past will soon sink unheeded under the 
excitement of the present. 

I knew that this was tiie Tery thing I now required ; and, flfom 
the moment of reoelTing the unwelcome tidings communicated by 
Mason, I rdinquished aU thought of returning to Liverpool. 

I did not tul my sister MuHia of this sudden diaoge in my de> 
signs; but, requesting her not to write, until ahe should first hear 
mm me, I bade her SureweU—- leaving her in great grie^ at my de- 
parture. 

Twenty-four hours after, I was passing out of the luttbovr of Syd- 
ney— In a steamer bound for the mj of Melbourne. 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 

VBB VICTORIA Diooiires. 

Mr passage hem Sydney to Mellioinniey was made in tbe Steamer 
^8huxao& f and, after landing on the abore of PortPbilip, I tried 
to Ixdieve myself free from all that could attract my thoi^ts to 
other la]ids, 

I endeavoured to fancy myself once more a youth^with every- 
thing to vin, and nothing to lose. 

The scenes I encountered in the young colony, favoured my ef^ 
forts ; and afler a time, I began to talLe an interest in muck that 

was transpiriug around me. 

I could not very well do otherwise: since, to a great deal I saw 
in Melbourne, my attention was called, in a most disagreeable man- 
ner. 

Never had I been amongst so larpfe a popula^on, where society 
was iu so inu ivilized a condition. The number of men and women 
- encountered in the streets in a state of beastly intoxication — the 
number of both sexes, to be seen with black eyes, and other evi- 
dences, that told of many a mutual '^misunderstanding'' — the horridly 
profane language issuing out of the public houses, as you passed 
them^in short, everything that met either the eye or ear of the 
stranger, proclaimed to him, in a sense not to be mistaken, that 
Melbourne must be the aho^e of a depraved people. There^ for 
the first time in my life, I saw men allowed to take their seats at 
the break&st table of an hotel, while in a state of staggering intoxi- 
cation ! 

With much that was disgusting to witness, there were some 
spectacles that were rather amusing. A majority of the men seen 
walking the streets — or encountered in the i)ar rooms of public 
houses — carried i^rand riding-whips ; and a great man}- wore glitter- 
ing spurs — who had never been upon the back of a horse. 

"The hotel keepers of Melbourne (iid not oare for the custom of 
respectable people^ just landed in tbe colony^ but preferred the 
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patronage of men from the mines — diggers who would deposit 
with them, the proceeds of their labour, in bags of gold dust; and 
remain drunk, until told there was but five pounds of the deposit 
left — ^just enough to carry them back to the diggings ! 

1 am not speaking of Melbourne at the present time ; but the 
Melbourne of ten years ago. It is now a fine city, where a part of 
all the world's produce may be obtained for a reasonable price. 
Most of the inbabitanto of the Mdhoume of 1858-^oving to the 
he^ty of acquiring the meani— have IcHig ahice killed themselves 
off by drink and dkaripatkm ; and a popilation of more respectable 
eitizena, from the mother country, now supply their places* 

I made but a short stay in this colonial Gomorrah. Disgusted 
with the city, and everything in It^ a few days after my arrival^ I 
started off for the Mlvor ^iggin^ 

I travelled in company with several others, who were going to 
the same place — to whidE we had chartered" a horse and dray for 
carrying our " swags."^'^ 

One of my travelling companions was drunk, the night before 
leaving Melbourne; and, in consequence, eould eat no breakfast on 
the morning when we were about to start. Tie had neglected to 
provide himself with food for the journey • and depended on getting 
iiis ineais at eating houses aloni:^ the road. 

Before the day was over, he had become very hungry • but would 
not accept of say fi)od offered him by the others. 

No thank^ee/' he would say^ when asked to have sometyur. 
^ rU wiUtb We shall stop at a coffee-house before mght ; and HI 
make it a caution to the man as keeps it, FU eat aU before me. 
My word I but FIl make it a warning to Mm^ whoever he be. Hell 
not want to keep a cofibe-house any longw.*' 

This curious threat was repeated several times during the day ; 
and we all expected, when evening should arrive^ to see something 
wonderful in the way of consuming provisions. 

We at lenj^th reached the coffee-house, where we intended to stay 
for the night ; and called for our dinners. When told to sit down, 
we did so ; and there was placed before m a shoulder of mutton, 
from A\bi( h, as was evident by the havoc made upon it| several 
hungry men had already dined. 

A loaf, baked in the ashes — known in the colonies as a " damp- 
er'* — some tea, in which had been boiled a little sugar ; some salt; 
and a pickle bottle with some dirty vinegar in it, were the concom- 
itants of the shoulder, or knuckle'' of mutton. 1 had sate down to 
many such meals before; and was therefore in no way disappoint* 
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ed. But the man who had been all day witliout eating seemed to 

be very differently affected. According to custom, he had to pre- 
pay his four shillings, before taking his seat at the table ; and on 
seeing what he was to get for his money, he seemed ralher ch»* 
grined. 

" My word !" cried he ; " * I did say that I'd make it a warning 
to the landlord ; but my word ! — he's made it a warning to me, 1 
sate down hungry, but i shall get up starving." 

None of us could reasonably doubt the truth, thus naively enun- 
ciated by our travelling companion. 

After reaching the diggings at MUvor, I entered into partnership 
with one of the men, who had traTelled with me firom Melbourne. 
We purchased a tent and tools ; and at onoe set to work to gather 
gold. 

Judge Lynoh was very much wanted on the diggings of Bl'Ivor, 
as well as throughout all Victoria, durbg thet^first three jeani after 
gold had been discovered there. 

Those, who claimed to be the most respectable of the colonists^ 
did not want an English colony disgraced by " Lynch Xaw" — a 
wonderful bugbear to the Englieii ear — so they allowed it to be dis- 
graced by ten times the number of thefts and robberies than ever 
took place in California — which they were pleased to style " the 
land of bloodshed and crime." 

In California miners never required to take their tools home with 
them at night. They could leave them on their claims ; and be con- 
fident of finding them there next morning. It was not so in Victo- 
ria : where the greatest care could not always prevent the digger 
froui having such property stolen. I have seen — in a copy of tho 

Melbourne Argus," of November 5th, 1852 — two hundred and 
sixty-six advertisements oiTering rewards for stolen property ! Yet 
^ The London Times," November 6tii, 1652, speaks of these same 
colonies in the following terms : — It is gratifying to leam that 
Eofflish love of law and common sense there predominate.'' 

As most of the thefts there committed were of articles^ too mngt 
aificant to pay for advertising their loss, the reader may imagine 
what was the state of society in Victoria at that time ; and how fiu* 

English love of law nd common sense predominateid 

It was only one of the thousand falsehoods propagated by the 
truculent scribblers of this unprincipled journal; and for whidi they 
may some day be called to account. 

But few of those, who committed crimes in the diggings, were 
ever brought to trial ; or in any way made answ^erable for their 
misdeeds. Prisoners were sometimes sent d wn to Melbourne to 



be tried ; but as no one widwd to be at an exp«iise of thiitv or fortj 
pounds, travel a buodred miles, and lose three or four weelca of val- 
uable time to prosecute them, the result was UMially an acquittal ; 

and crime was committed with impunity. 

While at M'lvor, a thief entered my tent during my absence from 
it, and stole therefrom a spyglass that liad been given mo by Captain 
Hyland — with some other little articles that 1 had carried long and 
fiir, and valued in proportion. 

I afterwards got back the glass by the aid of the police ; and very 
likely might have had the thief convicted and punished — had I felt 
inclined to forsake a good claim ^ take a long journey to Melbourne, 
and spsnd about forty poanda in appearing against him* 

Aa I did not wiab to undertake all tlua trouble jm*o bono pubHeo, 
tbe eriminal remained unpunished. 

Beooming tired of M'lvor^ I went on to Fryer^a Creek. I there 
met with a fellow •paaaenger from California^ named Edmund Lee^ 
with whom I joined partnership ; but after toiling awhile without 
"mudi success, we proceeded to a laree rush at Jones' Creek — a dia* 
tance of thirty-five miles from Fryer s. 

We started in the afternoon^ and stopped the first night at a plaoe 
called Castlemain. 

That evening I saw more drunken men than 1 had met during a 
whole year spent in the diggings of California — where the sale of 
intoxicating liquor was unrestricted, while on the gold fields qf Vic- 
toria it was strictly prohibited by law. Indeed, about four hundred - 
mounted troopers and policemen were in Castlemain at the time, 
for the purpose of maintaining " English law and order ; ' and those 
selling intoxicating drinks were liable to a fine of fifty pounds or 
imprisonment, or both. One vice, so prevalent in California, was 
not to be observed on the gold fields of Victoria. In the latter 
there wm no gambling*liou8ea« 

After leaving Caatlemain, we walked about twenty-five milea; 
and stopped all nigbt at "Simpson^s Station," 

On tills pasture I waa told there were sixteen thousand bead of 
abeep. 

Before reaching Simpson's, we passed a station, on which the 
sheep were infected with a disease, resembling the shab." Gar* 

casses of the dead were everywhere to be seen ; and those, that were 
still alive, were hardly able to drag aloi^ the few locks of wool 
olinging to their sky-coloured skins. 

On Sunday, the 14th day of August, 1853, we reached the dig- 
gings on Jones' Creek; where we found about ten thousand people. 
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but no place where we oonld procure a meal of viotualsy or a night's 

That the reader may hare some idea of the faafdaUps to whidi 
diggers were then often exposed. I sliall make known of the maa< 
ner of our life, while residing at Jones^ Creek* 

We first purchased some blankets; and with these, some poles 
and pieces of string, we constructed a sort of tent. At none of the 
stores could we find a utensil for cooking meat ; and we were com- 
pelled to broil it over the fire on the end of a stick. Sometimes we 
could buy bread that had come from Bendigo ; for ^vhich we had to 
pf\y six shillings the loaf of three and a half pounds weight ! Wheu 
unable to get this, wc had to purchase flour at a proportionate 
price ; knead it into dough; and roast it in the ashes. 

There was no place of amusement at Jones' Creek ; and a strong 
police force was stationed there, to suppress the sale of liquors; or, 
rather, to arrest those who sold it ; and also to bunt diggers for 
what was called the " Gold License." 

The precious nieul ai this place was found very unevenly distri- 
buted through the gullies ; and while some were making fortunes 
by collecting it, others were getting next to nothing. 

The gold was foand in nuggets'^lying in podcets" of the 
slate rock ; and not a firsgment could be obtained tul these pockets 
had been explored. 

The day after our arrival, my partner and I marked off two 
claims, fieing unable to hold them, we took our choice of the two ; 
and gave the other one away to some men, with whom we had be- 
come slightly acquainted. 

The top earth from both claims was removed— disclosing not a 
speck of gold in that we had retainr^d ; while twenty-four pounds 
weight were picked out — without waaiiiug — from the claim we had 
given away ! 

Lee and I remained at Jones' Creek three weeks ; worked hard ; 
made nothing; and then started back for Fryer's^ where our late 
partners were still toiling. 

On our way back we halted for dinner — where some men with a 
dray load of stores — on tlieir way to one of the diggings; had also 
stopped for their mid-day meal. 

We had neglected to bring any su^ar with us ; and wished to buy 
some for our coffee. The men with the dray did not wish to sell 
any : but we Insisted on having it at any price* 

'^WeUl let you have a pannikin full of sugar,'* said one, *'bat 
shall charge you ten shillings for it." 
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<<AU rig^'' Mud my ooapiaioii, Edmund Lee. ^Vin oImi^ 
enpugli— (MDsidering/' 

Tlw man g^ve us the sugar ; and tlien refused to take the money. 
He was not so avaricioiiaiaa we had aappoaed. He had thought, by 
asking ten times the usual price, to send us away, without being 
obliged to part with what he might himself soon stand ill need of. 

On the evening of the second day of our journey, about nine 
o'l'lock, we reached the banks of Campbeli'a Creek — witbia £Dur 
miles of the place we were making for. 

Rain had been failing all the day ; and tho. stream was so swollen^ 
that we could not safely cross it in the darkness. 

The rain continued falling, and we spread our wet blankets on 
the ground. We prayed in vain for sleep ^ since we got none 
throughout that long, dreary night. 

Next morning we oroee early — mm weary than when we had 
lain down; and» after fording the atream, we kept on to Ffyer^s 
Creek— which we reaohed in a oouple of houTs* 

We had heen without fbod, ainoe the noon4>f the day befofe; 
and from the way we swallowed our breakfast, our former raatea 
might have ima§^lned we had eaten nothing during the whole time 
of our abaenoel 
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CHAPTER XLVnL 

I WORKED a claim in German Guily, Fryer's Creek, in partnership 
. with two men, of whom I knew very little ; and with whom—ex- 
cept during our hours of labour — I held scarce any intercourse. 

One of them was a married man ; and dwelt in a large tent witli 
his wito and family. The other lived by himself in a very small 
tent — that stood near that of his mate. Though both were strangers 
to me, these men knew each other well ; or, at all events, had been 
asMdates for several months, 1 had been taken into their partner- 
ship, to enable them to work a claim, which had proved too exten- 
sive for two* The three of us, thus temporarily acting togedier, 
were not what ia called on the divings ^'regular mates though 
my two partners stood to one another in this relationship. 

The claim proved much better than they had expected; and I 
could tell, by their behaviour, that they felt some regret^ at having 
admitted me into the partnership. 

We -were ahont tnree weeks engaged in completing our task, 
^vbeu th(^ gold we had obtained was divided into three equal por- 
tions each taking his share. The expenses incurred in the work 
were then settled ; and the partnership was considered at an end — 
each being free to go where he pleased. 

On the morning after, I was up at an early hour ; but, early as it 
was, I noticed that the little tent, belonging to the single man, waa 
no longer in its place. I thought its owner might have pitched it 
in a fresh spot : but, on looking all around, I could not see it. 

My reflection was ; that the nngle man must have gone away fran 
the mund. 

Idid not care a straw, whether he had cr not. If I had a wish one 
way or the other, it was to know that he had gone : for he was an 
Individual whose room by most people would have been pre- 
ferred to his company. For all that, I was somewhat surprised at 
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his disappeanuioe ; &8t,beoiiiaelie had notMid aaytUng of hitiii. 
tention to take leave of ua In that Qneeremoniotia manner; and 
aeoondlyy because I did not expect him to part from his mate^ until 
some quarrel ahoold aeparate them. As I had heard no dispute— 
and one oonld not have occurred without my hearing of it^ the man'a 
absence was a mystery to me. 

It was soon after explained by his comrade; who oame over to 
my tent, as I suppose for that very purpose. 

" Have you noticed," said he, " that Tom*s gone away 1" 
Yes," I answf red ; " 1 see that his tent had been removed; and 
I supposed that he had gone." 

"When I woke up this morning," continued the married man, 
" and saw that he had iail between two days, 1 was never more 
surprised in my life." 

« Indeed !" 

^ I had a good deal of respect for Tom, and ihnded he had fkt- 
aame for me. I thought we ahould work together, as long aa we 
atayed on. the diggings; and for him to leave, without easing % 
word about his going, quite atunned me. . My wife, however, waa 
not at all surpriaed at it^when I told her that he had gone away. 
She aaid ahe expeoted it; and only wondered he had had the ehedc 
to stay so long." 

" I aaked her what ahe meant. By way of reply she broi^ht me 
this nugget." 

As the man finished speakincr, he produced from his pocket a lump 
of gold — weighiog about eighteen ounces — and held it up before my 
eyes. 

But what has this to do with your partner's leaving you I 
asked. 

"That's just the question I put to my wife," said the man, 
"And what answer did she make?" 

" She said, that : after we had been about a week working in the 
elaim, ahe waa one day making some bread ; and when ahe ml uaed 
Up the laat duat of fl<Hir ui the teot^ ahe found that ahe wanted a 
handful to aprinkle over the^outaide of- the dampe^— to keepitftom 
atieking to the pan. With her hands in the dongA^ ahe didif^^re 
to go ^ the store for any ; but atepped aeroaa to Tom*a tent tftfet 
a little out of his bag. There waa no barm in this e iot we were so 
well acquainted with him, that we knew ho would not consider it 
much of a liberty. My wife had oflen before been into his hut,, to 
borrow different articles; and Tom knew of it, and, of course, had 
said, all right. Well, on the day I am speaking of she went in af- 
ter ttoiiour.; apd, on putyUng her hand into the. bag to take aome* 
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out, she laid her fingers on this here lump of yellow metal. Don't 
you see it all now 1 iCs plaiu as a pike-sUfr. Toiu had fouud the 
nugget, while working alone in the claim ; and intended to keepit 
for himself, without letting eitiier of Qs know anything alK>at it. lie 
was going to rob us of our eiiare of the gold* He has tunied out a 

a d thief." 

** Certrinly, it looks like it^*" said I. 

''I know iV' emphatically asserted Tom's old associate. 
know it : for he h^is worked with me all the time he lias been on 

the divings; and he had no chance to get this nugget anywhere 
else. Besides, his having it hid in the flour-bag is proof that lie did 
not eome honestly by it. He never intended to let us know any- 
thing about it. My wife is a sharp woman ; and could see all this, 
the moment shn laid her hands upon the nugget. She didn't let it 
• go neyther, but brought it away with her. When Tom missed it — 
which he must have done that very day — he never said a word 
about his loss. He was afraid to say anything about it ; because 
he kneW I would ask him how he came by it, and whv he had not 

aw« ' 4-' 

mentioned it before. That of itself is proof of his having stolen it 
out of our claim." 

There was no doubt but that the married man and his sharp" 
wi£» were correct in their conjecture ; which was a satisfactory ex> 

flanation of Tom's strange conduct, in taking midnight leave of us« 
[e liad kept silent, about losing the nugget, because be was not cer- 
tain liow or where it had gone ; and he had not left immediately af- 
ter discovering his loss, because the claim was too good to be given 
up for such a trifle. By this attempt to rob 4is, he had lost the 
share of the nugget — which he would have been entitled to — while 
his fears, doubts, and other unpleasant reflections, arising out of the 
transaction, must have punished him far more effectually than the 
loss of the lump of gold. He could not have been in a very pleas- 
ant humour with himself, while silently t;i!.'it)g down his little tejit, 
and sneaking off in the middle of the night to some other diggings, 
where he might chance to be unknown. 1 have often witnessed lu- 
dicrous illustrations of the old adage, that ** honesty is the best poli- 
cy ;" but never one plainer, or better, than Tom's unsuccessful at- 
tempt at abstracting the nugget. 

There is, perhaps, no occupation, in which men have finer oppor 
tuniUes of robbing their partners, than that of gold digging. And 
yet 4 believe that instsnces of the kind — ^that is^ of one mate rob- 
bing anotlkdf-Hure very rare upon the gold fields. During my long 
experience in the diggings^both of Gaiilbrnta and Australia^K 
knew of but two such cases* 
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The man who brought me the nugget, taken from Tom's tent, 
was, like the majority of gold digjE^rs, an honest person. His dis- 
closing the secret was proof of this : since it involved the siiaring 
of the gold with me, which he at onoe offered to do. 

I ^ not accept of his genfiroui oflfar ; but aUoiPed Um to keeo 
tiie whole of it ; or, nfther, preeented It to his ^ very clcTer wi&r 
-^ho had oevtaloly done aomething toii«id»caRimg a ahsM fai it. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

A FEARFUL FAIUHT. 

AiTKR finishiPg my explorations on Fryer's Creek, I went, in coni- 
pany with mv " regular mates," to Ballarat ; which was the place 
whefB ^ jewmier^s sfiotNi^ wm tlmi being discovered. 

The gold on this field was found in ^ leada" — ^that kj ftboiit one 
hundred and sixty feet below the sorftee of the ground. 

The leads were generally but one daim in width; and no party 
could obtain a daim on either of tbemy without first having a fight 
to set, and several others to keep possession of it. 

My mates and 1 sueceeded in entering a daim on Sinclair*s Hill ; 
and, during the time we were working it, we had five distinct en- 
counters with would-be intruders — in each of which my friend Ed- 
mund Lcc had an opportunity of distinguishing himself ; and, by 
hi? fistic prowess, gained great applause from a crowd of admiring 
spectators:. 

I have oftrn h^vn in places where my life was in danger, and 
where the passion of fear had been intensely excited within me; but 
never was 1 more frightened than on one occasion — while engaged 
in this claim upon Sinclair's Hill. 

Wc were sinking the shaft; and I was down in it — at a depth of 
one iiuiiUred and twenty feet from the surface of the earth. One 
of my mates — as the readiest place to get dear of it^had thrown 
his oil-doth ooat over the windlass. Tiie coat, thus cardessly 
placed, slipped off; and came down the sliafi;*--in its descent caus- 
ing a rustfing, roaring noise, that, to me bdow, sounded somewhat 
like thunder 

I looked np. All was dark above; and the idea occurred to me, 
that the shaft had given way at the drift'* — a place about sixty 
^t above my faei^, where we had gone througn a strata of wet 
sand. The noisy coat at length reached the bottom, and I found 
myself unhurt ; but, so frightened had I been, that I was nna"ble to 
go on with my work — until after 1 had gone np to the surface, 
swallowed a glass of brandy, and taken a few draws of the pipe. 

The business of mining, in the Victoria diggings, is attended with 
considerable danger ; and tiiuse who conduct it should be men of 
temperate habits — as well as possi ^srd of some judgment. Every 
one on the gold-fields, being his own master — and guided only by 
his own will — of course there are many who work in a reckless 
manner, and oflcn under the influence of drink« Asa oonsequenoSi 
accidents are, or were at that time, of daily occurrence. 
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When au acciJeiiL resulted from intoxication, it was generally 
not the druDken m«i himself— but his mate — ^who was the sufTercr 
—the latter having a huckeli or some heavj implement, dropped 
upon his head, from a height of a hundred feet. 

Gold miners, as a dass, are exceediBgly indtilerent to danger ; 
and careless about the means of avoiding it. They will often con- 
tinue to work in a shafl, that they know must soon ** cave" in ; but 
they do so under the hope» that the accident will occur during tho 
night, or while they are at dinner. So long as there is a possibility 
of their escaping, hope tells them they are ''all right" — ^too often a 
deceitful tale. 

While engaged in gold digging, I had frequent opportunies of 
testing a doctrine often put forward by tobacco-smolcers ; that the 
" weed" is a powerful antidote to fear. Several times have I been 
underground, where I believed myself in danger; and have been 
haunted by fear that kept me in continued agony, until my pipe was 
lit — when tny apprehensions seemed at once to vanish literally in a 
cloud of smoke. 

There is something in the use of tobacco, tiiat is unexplained, or 
untaught, in any work of philosophy, natural or unnatural, that I 
have yet read. The practice of amoliing is generally condemned, 
by those who do not smoke. But certainly, there are times^ when 
a man is the better for burning a little tolMOOo ; although tiie im- 
moderate use of i^ like all other earthly blessings, may m convert- 
ed into a curse. 

My readers may think, that a disquisition on tobacco can have 
but little to ^ with the Adventures of a Rolling Stone. But why 
should they object to knowing my opinions of things in general, 
since the adventures themselves have been often either caused or 
controlled by these very opinions 1 I have entered into a minute 
detail of my experience in mining affairs, under the belief, that no 
sensible reader will think it uninteresting ; and, still continuing in 
this beli^ef, 1 purpose going a little farther into the subject. 

Wiiile engaged in gold dig^ng, I have often been led to notice 
the infiaence of the mind over the pbvsical svstem. 

In washing dirt that contains but little gold, tho body soon be- 
comes weary — so much so, that the work is indeed toil. On the 
other han<], when the ' dirt* is ' rich/ the digger can exert himself 
eneigetically from annriae to sunset; without feeling fatigued at 
' the termination of such a long spell of incessant labour* 

To the business of mining-^ in most other occupations — ^there 
are certain schemes and tifoks, by which men may deceive each 
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Other, and sometimes tlieiiuielves. Gold is often very ingeniously 
inserted into fragments of quartz roek — ^in order to facilitate the 
sale of shares in a reef«^ 

T made the aoquaintanoe of several diggers who had been deceiv- 
ed in this way ; and whose eyes became opened to the trick, only 
after the tricksters had got out of their roach. On the other hand, 
1 once saw a diuuor rrftisc to purchase a share in a reef, from \n Inch 
"splendid spociniens'' had Ijocti procured — fearing that some trick- 
ery was about to be practised upon him. One month afterwards, I 
saw him give, for the same share, just twenty times the amount 
that he had been first asked for it ! 

I remember a party ot " Tasmanians,'* who had turned up a large 
extent of ground, in a claim on Beudigo. The richest of the earth 
they washed as it was got out ; and of the rest they had made a 
l«m heap, of what Is called ^ wash dirt^ No. 2." 

This^ they knew, would not much more than pay for the washing ; 
and, as a new " rush had just been heard of, at a place some o^es 
off, they resolved to sell their ^ wash dirt^ No. 2.'' 

Living near by the digging was a sort of doctor, who used to 
speculate, in various ways, in the business of gold mining. To this 
individual the Tasmanian diggers betook themselves ; and told him, 
that tliey had received private intelligence, from the new rush ; and 
that they must start for it immedia'tel y, or lose the chance of making 
their f)rtnnes. For that reason, they wished to sell their "wash 
dirt," which they knew to be worth at least two ounces to the - 
" load ;" but, as they must be off to the " new rush," they were not 
going- to higgle about price ; and would take twelve ounces for the 
pile — they thought, in all, about thirty loads. 

The doctor promised to go down the next morning, and ha^•c a 
look at it. In the evening the "Tasmanians" repaired to an ac- 
quaintance, who was unknown to the doctor ; and requested him to 
be sauntering about thdr dirt heap in the morning, and to havo 
with him a washhignlish. They rarther instructed him — In the 
event of his being asked to wash a dish of the dirt — ^that he was to 
take a handful from that part of the heap where he might observe 
a few sparks of white quartz. 

Next morning the doctor came, as he had promised ; but declined 
to negotiate, without first having some of the dirt washed, and as- 
certaining the " prospect." 

*' We have no objection to that," said one of the proprietors of 
the dirt heap, speaking in a confident tono. 

" Oh I not the slightest^ doctor," added a second of the party* 
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** Yonder's a man with a washing cl ish,"* remarked a third* ''Sup* 

pose you get him to jffove eome of it ?" 

Tho maTi, apparently unconnectt'd with any of the party, was at 
once called up ; and >a jis told, that the dirt was to r)e sold ; and 
that the intciidiiig purciiaser wished lu see a ** prospocL' washed, by 
some person not interested in the sale. Tie was then asked, if he 
had any objections to wash a dish or two from the heap. 

Of course he had not — not the slightest — anything to oblige 
them. 

" Take a liLlle from everywhere," said one uf the owneis, and 
that will show what the average vs ill yield.** 

The eoiifederate did aa requested ; and obtained a "prospect" 
that prodaimed the dirt probably to contain about four oonoea to 
the load. 

The doctor was In a great harry to give the diggera their prioa-*« 
and in less than ten minutes became the owner of the heap. 

The dirt had been, what the diggers call, salted;" and, as was 
afterwards proved, the speculating doctor did not getfrom it enough 
gold to pay the expenses of washing. ' 

At Ballarat Tny partners and 1 were suece<;sful in our attempts at 
(▼old-hnnting; and yet we were not satisfied with the place. Very 
few diggers are ever contented with the spot upon which they hap- 
pen to be. Rumours of richer fields elsew here are always floating 
about on the air; and these are too easily credited. 

In the latter part of the year 1853, a report reached the dijrcings 
of Victoria; that very rich placers" had been discovered in I*eiii. 

There is now good reason for believing, that these stones were 
originated in Melbourne ; thai they were set afoot, und propiigated 
by ship agents and skippers ; who wished to send their ships to 
Qillao, and wanted passengers to take in. them — or, rather, wanted 
the money which these passengers would have to pay. 

Private letters were ^own—purportkig to have come from Peru 
— ^that gave glowing descriptions of the abundaaoe of gold glitter- 
ing among the " barrancas'^ of the Andes. 

The Col<mial pap< rs did what they could to restrain the rising 
excitement ; and, although they were partly successful, their coun- 
ter-statements did not prevent many hundreds from becoming vip- 
tims, to the trickery oi the dishonest persons, at that time engaged 
in the shipping business of Melbourne. 

A majority of those, who were deluded into going to Peru, were 
Americans^ Cauadians^ and Freuchmen^probably ibr the reason 
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that they were more diwititfiod with Amtnliay than the ookniati 
themeelres. 

Amongst the Tiotims of the ^ CSallao tttve^ I have to feoord mj- 

self— along with two of my partners — Edmund Lec and another. 
All three of us being too eimple-mindccl to susjpeot the trick, or too 
ready to yield to temptation, we set off fiwr Melboame; and thenoe 
set sail aoroat the ftr<«treliofaing Paoifio. 
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TnBf ooiild not well have been a mora miliiterMtiiig Toyage, than 
the one wa made to Callau. There waa about one hundred and fifty 
passei^ra on board — rami of them young and wild adventurers. 

The master of the vessel had the good sense not to attempt the 
game of starvirf^^ us. TJad he done so, it woulH have obtained for 
him an unpleasant popuiurity. We had no ground for complaint 
on the score ot" iuod. 

The principal amusements on board the ship was that of gam- 
bliiii£; hut it was carried on in a quiet manner; and we had no 
rows leading to any serious disaster. We had no particular excit©- 
jiK Ht of any kind ; and fur this reason I have pronounced the voy- 
age uninteresting. For all that, it was not an unpleasant one. I have 
no hesitation in aaaertiog thal^ with the aame number of d iggers of the 
para Auatralian type, that long voyage, be&ra ita termination^ 
would have reaeroUed a *^ hell aboard ship." 

When at leitt;th we reached Callao, it waa aimply to find ouraelrea 
laughed at for leaving Victoria 1 We had left bdhind ua a land of 
gold ; and made a long aea Toyaga to diaoover that we had been 
"guUed.** 

Mo one appeared to be at all disappointed* Every one waa heard 
to say, It's just as I expected 1 may have said so to myself — 
I don't remember whether I did or not — but I adnnt now, that I 
thought myself " some'' deceived ; and 1 believe that eaoh of my 
fellow passengers felt something like myself ; and that waSjStronj^ly 
inclined to kill either himself or some one else, for having been so 
damnably duped. 

To have heard most of them talk, you could scarce have believed 
that there had been any disappointment. Many alleged that they 
had been satisfied with the colonies ; and only came to Peru to see 
that celebrated country, which they had lon^ desired to do. 

Some of tiMm eiaimd, that they had only left the gold fields of 
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Victoria on a sea voyage, in order to reouit their strengtli ; and that 
they intended to return and puiBoe the avocation of gold digging 

with greatc r energy than ever. 

Most of the Americans declared, that, they were on their way 
home across the Isthmus of Panama. 

No one would acknowledge, that he had been made a fool of. 
Each) according to his own showing, had come to Callao for some 
wise purpose; which he was cinxioiis to explain to the rest — not- 
withstanding the obvious diiliculty of obtaining credence for his 
story. 

Aliout half Uiofie who were the victims of this gold digging delu- 
alon, became also Tiednu to the fevers of Pora* Scrnie proceeded 
np Uie coast to California ; others did go home by the Isthmus of 
ranama; while a few returned to Australia. 

In CSallao 1 parted with my friend Edmund Lee, who was one of 
those who took the Panama route, on his way biMDk to the United 
States. 

He was nittnung to a happy home^ where he would meet those 
— and there were many of them — who would rejoice at his return 

There was no such home for me. I was alone in the world — a 
KolVmg Stone — with no one to love — no one who ccLVcd for me, and 
no place, except the spot under my feet, that 1 could call home. 

Lee was a young man who won the esteem of all with whom he 
came in contact, at least, all whose respect was of any value. 

I parted from him with much regret. Before bidding adieu, we 
made arrangements to correspond with each other ; and I have 
heard from him several times since. He is now, or ought to be liv- 
ing in Lowell, in the State of Massadiusets. 

In the first ahip ^ up" for Melbourne^ I engaged a passage-— re- 
solved upon returning to the gold fields of Victoria. 

The vessel had arrived three weeks before, Ireighted with a full 
e^i^o of deluded diggers \ and the captain was now about to ex- 
tract from them some more of their money, by taking them back. 

On board there was one young man, who had come to Peru 
f» a passenger. He had not the money to take him back ; and, be- 
ing a seamen, he had joined the ship as one of her crew. We sailed 
late in the aflemoon, and were some time getting ont of the harbor. 
About ten o'clock at night this young man was at the \\ heel ; where 
he was spoken to by the captain in a very harsh, unpleasant tone. It 
was said that the skipper was intoxicated; and that he not only 
BDoke in the manner described, but struck the young sailor without 
the slightest causu provocation. The exact trutq wiU peyer be 
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told. The night was very dark ; and all that was certainly known 
IS : that the sailor drew his kuilc ; plunged it ia the oaptain's body, 
and then jumped overboard into the se^a. 

As the captain had evidently received a mortal wound, the ship 
was put about; and brought back to her anchorage within the har- 
bour. The captain wm canned below ; and for three or Ibur faonra 
he did nothiog but awear^ and threaten to kill the sailor vbo had 
stabbed him. His senses had forsaken him; and it was Impossible 
to make htm understand, that the young man had leaped overboard, 
and was in all probability at that moment fifty firthoms under the 
sea. 

The captain had a wife and two children aboard ; and wliat with 
the noise made by them, and his own wild ravings, not a soul, 
either among crew or passengers, slept during that night. By six 
o'clock in the morning, the wounded man had roased to live. 

Throe days afler, another captain was sent aboard by the agents f 
and we again set sail for Melbourne. 

Nothing was heard of the sailor previous to our leaving the port 
or ever afterwards. At the time he jumped overboard lights were 
^ to be seen, shining on many vessels in the harbour; and some be- 
lieved that he might have reached either a ship, or the shore. There 
was not much probability of his having been saved. lioLh ships 
and shore were toO distant for him to have swum to either. In all 
likelihood he preceded tiie captain, into that unknown world from 
which there is no return. 

Very few, either of the passengers or crew, blsmed the young 
sailor for what he had done. The captain had the reputation of 
being a ''bully and his having commenced practising his tyranny 
BO early on the voyage— and especially on the man at the wheel, 
who, while there, should have remained unmolested — gave evidence 
that had he continued to command the ship, our passage across the 
Pacific might have proved of a character anything but " peaceful." 

The skipper, who succeeded him, was a man of a different dispo- 
sition. He soon became a favourite with all on board ; and we had 
both a quick and pleasant passage to Melbourne — where we arrived 
without any further accident or obstruction. 

When settinf? foot for the second time on Australian soil, I found 
the city of JMeibourne greatly changed — I am. happy to say — for the 
better. 

An attempt was being made at keeping the streets clean. Old 
buildings had been taken down ; and new ones erected in their 
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Btead* The oitizeiUy too^ wm lietter dressed ; and looked, m well 
us acted, more like human beings. 

At the publio-houaes customers were served with food fitting to 
eat; and were also treated with some show of civility. The num- 
ber of people who formerly seemed to think, that a public-house 
keeper held a higher social position tiian the governor himself, had 
become greatly diminished. They were now in a decided minority. 

Men were no !onc:;or afraid during night hours, to trust them 
selves alone m the streets; and thpv did not as fornierlv, issue in 
armed bands from the public-houses to protect heniselves from be- 
ing robbed, while going to their homes, or repairing to places of 
amusement. 

Men found lyini^ drunk in the gutters were now in some danger 
of being placed upon a stretcher, and taken away by the police. 

The convict element was greatly upon the decrease ; and the pro- 
Ikne language, imported from the alums of London, was not so dis- 
gustingly uniyersal. 

I have hurried through the narrative of my voyages from Ifel- 
boume to Oallao and busk, for two reasons, flrs^ Mcause nothing 
very interesting occured to me during either; and secondly, because 
I feel somewhat ashamed at having been so ridiculously deluded ; 
nnd have therefore no desire to dwell upon the details of that illr 
ataned eiqpedition. 



t 
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CHAPTER LL 

THX YARBA*YABKA. 

Sooir after my return from Callao, I aooompanied two acquaintanots 
upon a hunting expedition up the Yarra^Yarra. 

There is some beautiful scenery alonff the banks of this river — 
beautiful, as curves of shinitig water, bordered by noble forms of 
vegetable life can malce it. 

There is some pleasure to be found in a hunting excursion in Aus- 
tralia, although it does not exactly consist in the successful pursuit 
of game. 

In the morning and afternoon, when your shadow is far prolonged 

over the greensward and you lireathe the free genial atmosphere of 
that sunny clime, an exhilcnitingeflect is produced upon your spints; 
a sort of joyous consciousness of the possession of youth, health and 
happiness. To "breathe the evening atmosphere of Australia is to 
become inspired with hope. If despair hliould visit the soul of one, 
to whom fate has been unkind, it will come in the midday hours; 
but even then, the philosopher may find a tranquil contentment by 
Iving under the shade of a " she oak," and inibibiiig the smoke of 
we Nicotian weed. ^ 

One of my companions Iq tiie chase chanced to have, living about 
twenty miles up the river, an acquaintance^ who had often invited 
him to maice a visit to his ^ station.^ 

, Our comrade had decided to accept the invitation, taking the two 
of us along with him, though ^'c were in no haste to reapb pur deft< 

tination, ao long as we could find amusement by the way. 

The squatters, living on their stations*' — at a distance from large 
towns, or assemblages of the digging population — are noted for thmr 
hospitality. They lead, in general, a lonely life ; and, for this rea- 
son, visitors with whom they can converse, and who can bring the|Q9 
the latest x^ew^ ^om ti^ world of sqcjety, are ^yer virelcome^ 
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Both the cl'miate and cu.stoms of Australia make visitors less 
troublesome to their hosts, thau in akaoiil auy other part of the 
world. 

The travelte b vsiiall j providad with hU own blankets, carried 
in a roll : and these, wrapped around him in the open air, be pre- 
fers to the beat \ifid hia host oould provide for him. 

All that we should require from our eomrade'a acquaintance 
wouM be his eompaay, with plenty of substantial food ; and ivith 
this last article the squatters of Australia are abundantly supplied* 

Not wishing to matce a toil, of an excursion intended for amuse- 
ment^ we had purchased an old horse ; on which we had packed 
I our blankets, with a few articles of food to sustain us, till we should 
reach the station of the squatter. 

We might have accomplished the journey in a single day ; but 
walking twenty miles ithin twelve hours, was too much like work ; 
and on the first m^hi ailer leaving Melbourne, we had only made 
about half the distance ! 

We had sauntered leisurely along, and spent at least three or four 
hours under the shade of the trees growing by the side of the road. 

This style of travelling appeared to suit the old horse, as iiuich 
as his masters. It was an animal that had seen its best days; and 
seemed averse to any movement that called for a high degree of 
speed. Like most of his kind, in the eolonies^ he was as much at 
home in one place as in another ; and, wherever we stopped for re- 
pose, he appeared to think that the halt was made for nis especial 
accommodation. 

We did not make much effort to undeceive him. He had seen 
hard times ; and we were, probably, the best masters that had ever 

,owned him. 

On the second morning, shortly after resuming our journey, we 

observed some hills, thickly covered with timber — at some distance 
to the right of our road. We diverged from the direct path — to see 
whether we could not find a kangaroo, or some other hun id «ss crea- 
ture, possessing a happy existence, that might be put an end to. 

This undertakinoj was a success — so far as the kant^aroos were 
concerned — since we were not able to do injury to any of these 
creatures. 

We caught a glimpse of two or three of theai, at a distance; but 
after roaming about the timbered ranges for several hours, we did 
|iot aneceed to get within killing distance of any of tiiem. 

yfe returned to the bank of the river— just in time to form our 
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bivouac, before the night fell upon us — having accomplished during 
the day, about foot hOIm ill tM Unct^n in whieh we intended go- 
iug! . 

I am a Utile di^gnated with huitiiig " aaid one of mj compan- 
ionay whoae name waa Vane. ^ I move that in the mofnioff we 
keep on to the atatkm ; and aee what amuaement ia to be mund 
there." 

This propoaltiott was carried, by a m^rity of three* The hone^ 
beiuff iadiravent on the subject, was permitted to remain neutral. 

What amusement shall we find at your friend's house asked 
Vane of my other companion — who was the one iw<|nai^trft4 with 

the squatter, we were on the way to visit. 

*' Well ; I suppose wc can have some hunting there," replied the 
individual thus interrogated ; and who always answered in a polite 
naanner, to the name of " Cannon." 

" No, thank you," said Vane. " We've had enough of that sort 
of thing to-day. I don't want any more of it," 

But, at the station we shall be provided with horses," suggested 
Cannon ; " and, when we get sight of a kangaroo, we can run the 
animal down." 

^ That make's a difference," said Vane ; ^ and I don't mind try- 
ing it for a dajr. Bat ia thm no other amusement to be had at 
your friend'a house 1" 

^ Not that I know of— onleas yon make loTe to my fiiend'a pret- 
ty daughter." 

" Ah ! that would be amusement," exclaimed Vane, evidently a 
little stirred by the communication. 
" Is she good>lookii« )" he aaked. 

" Yes ; extremely good-looking. But^ remember^ comndm!^ 

continued Cannon, " I will allow no serious love- making." 

" Give yourself no uneasiness about that," rejoined vane. "In 
love affairs, 1 am never serious^ Are you 1" he asked, turning to 
me. 

**Yes; very serious," I answered, thinking of Lenore. 

**Then you will never be successful," said Vane. 

I passed half-an-hour in a fruitless endeavour to comprehend the 
philosophy of this remark ; after which I fell asleep. 

Next morning, we resumed our route for the squatter's station ; 
and had got about three miles alongthe road, when we came to a 
plain, entirely deatltute of timber. Upoa this plain waa a drove of 
abont a hundred horaea. 
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They rcmaiiK^d motionless, with heads erect, and nostrils spread, 
until we had approached within fifty yaids uf them. They then 
turned, and galloped oil" at the top of their speed. 

At this moment; a change suddenly showed itself in the demeanour 
of our old roadster. We had been diiving him before us, lor the 
last mile or two, with great difficulty ; but on seeing his congeners 
take to flight, he suddenly threw up his head ; and, either calling 
out to the drove that he was coming, or to us that he was going, he 
started towards them. Before we could get hold his bridle, he 
was beyond reach, going at a rate that promised soon to plaoe him 
among the foremost of the herd. 

We had supposed that our hack belonged to some ''serious famK 
ly" of horses; and that the natural sedatencss of his disposition 
had been augmented by years of toil and starvation. We were 
never more disappointed, than when on seeing him forsake us in 
the fashion he did. A two-year oldcoiTld not have gone more gaily. 

Cannon and Vane started otf in pursuit ot him ; but, as I had a 
little more experience in colonial horses, than either of my compan- 
ions, 1 bade good-bye both to our roadster and my roll of blankets; 
and, stretching myself under the shade ot a tree, 1 resolved to await 
their return. 

I did wait. One hour passed ; then another ; and a third ; and 
still my companions did not come back. 

^ I am a fool for remaining here," reflected I. " The squatter's 
station cannot be more than five miles distant ; and they have prob- 
ably gone there? The herd of horses undoubtedly belongs to it; 
and my companions have followed them homel*' 

InAuenoed by th«Be conjectures,! once more rose to my feet; and 
continned the journey, that had been so unexpectedly interrupted. 
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CHAPTER UL 

Ths path led me along the bank of a river, ft ^ as the Yarra-Yarra. 

As T moved onward, I be^un to perceive, that I had not been 
such a fool, alter all, in having waited awhile for my companions. 
My long quiet reverie, in the shade of the tree, had refreshed me. 
I had escaped the hot sunshine ; and 1 should now be able to reach 
my destination, during the cool hours of evening. 

I did not wish to arrive at the station before Cannon^ as I should 
require him to introduce me. 

My solitary journey was altogether an agreeable one. The bright 
waters of the Yftrm-Yam flowed bv my side ; while the gentle 
breeie» as It came softly sighing the peppemhit-tiissi^ 

fiuined mj brow. 

After adTandiig, as I sopposed, a distaaoe of about four mOss^ 
hearing only the cries of the screamiiiff oookatoo, and the hoiriUy' 
human voice of the laughing jackass— 1 was suddenly and agreeabl v 
snrprised by the barking of a dog. The aDimal oould not be iir 
off; and it was also in the direction I was going ; up the viver. 

'*The station cannot be distant?'' thought 1; and eager to catch 
a glimpse of it, I Hastened forward. T had scarce made a step fur- 
ther, when T was startled by a piercing scream. It was a human 
voice — the voice of a woman, ohe who gave utterance to it must 
be near the spot^ concealed by some wattle-bushes on the bank of 
the river ? 

I rushed forward ; and glided through the bushes into the open 
ground i^eyond. I perceived a young woman just on the point of 
leaping into the river ! 

Ify abrupt appearance seemed to cause a change in her design. 
8|iddenly turning towards me« she pointed to the watery at the same 
time, exohiiming : Save her! O, save her.i** 
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LookinjT in the direction thus Indionted, I saw something like a 
child — a little girl — struggling on the surface of the water. Partly 
supported by the drapery of her dress, she was drifting down with 
tht cut rent. The next instant i was in the water^ with the child in 

my arms. 

The bank of the river, for some distance below, was too high and 
steep for lae to climb out again. After making two or three inef- 
fectual attempts, 1 gave it up ; and supporting myself and the child 
by a awimming stroke, 1 p^mitted theeumnt to carry us down, un * 
til I had reached a place where it was possiUe to scnunble ashore. 

The young girl upon the bank had done all she could to assist 
me, while I was endeavouring to climb out ; but, fearing, from the 
state of excitement In which she appeared to be, that she would heiv 
self tumble In, 1 had commanded her to desisti 

On my relinquisliing the attempt to ascend the steep bank, she 
appeared to think that 1 had done so in despair ; and raat both the 
<4ild and I were irrecoverably lost. 

Her screams recommenced ; while her movements betokened 
something like a determination to join company with us in the water. 
This, I believe, she would have done; had I not at that instant 
reached a place, where the bank shelved down to the surface, and 
where I at length succeeded in getting my feet upon dry land. In 
another moment i had placed the child in her arms. 

For some time after my getting out of the water, the attention of 
the young girl was wholly engrossed by the little creature I had 
re9cue<l ; and, without fear of my scrutiny being noticed, 1 had a 
good opportunity of observing her. 

As she stood before me, wectionately caresslnff her little com* 
panion, 1 thought that there could be on this earth mit one other so 
lovely-^ne Ignore. 

She appeared to be about sixteen years of age. I had often heard 
of golden hur,'* and always had regarded the expression as a 
very foolish figure of speech. I could do so no longer on looking at 
the hair of that Australian maiden. Its hue was even less pecuTiar 
than its quantity. There seemed more than a delicate foim could 
carry. 

I could not tell the color of her eyes; but I saw that they emitted 
a soft brilliant light, rosemblin^r tho outburst of an autumn sun. 

When she became satisfied that the child was unharmed, she pro- 
ceede (i to thank me for the service I had done in preserving the 
life of her sister." 
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I Interrupted her expressions of gratitude, by ofTerin^ to accom- 
pany her to her home. The child, after the fright it had sustained, 
seemed hardly able to stand ; and 1 proposed to carry it in my arms. 
My proposal was accepted ; and we piocecded ou up the river. 

An animal called in the eolonies a " Kangaroo Dog,'' led the 
way ; and to this quadriiped the joong girl directed my attenUon. 

** Boea WM nnuung in adviHioe of me/' said ihe^ ^' and wae play- 
ing with the dog. It was he that pasbed her inlo the riTsr* 1 6ar» 
our mothw will not allow vs to come out again ; though I am Tefj 
lond of straying along the Yarra-Yarra. We have sot far to go/* 
she added ; ^tl» house is just behind that hill, y<ta see before us. It 
Is not quite a mile to it." 

I was pleased to hear this : for Rosa was about five years of age, 
and of a weight that i did not desire to walk under for any great 

distance. 

I had forgotten all about my gun. 1 had dropped it when jump- 
ing into the river ; and only remembered it now, long after we had 
left the spot. On turning towards my companion, 1 saw that she 
had it in her hands. 

During our progress towards her home, I was constantly making 
comparisons between my companion and Lenorc. They were men- 
tal, and involuntary. She and Lenore were the two most lovely 
objects I had ever seen ; and^yet they were altogether unlihe* Le- 
nore was dari[y resenredi and dignified ; thouah the expression of 
her ftaturss and the silent glaiuie of lier eye denoted, that her soul 
contained Tolumes <tf warm poetic ftoey that mi^t ncTcr be ezpcess- 
ed in words. 

TbA young ^1 by my side was fair and fireO'Spoken ; she taU^ed 
almost continuously ; and 1 could plainly paroetve» that CTery thooglht 
of her mind must And expression in speech. 

Before we had reached the house, I had learnt the simple history 
of her life. She was the daughter of Mr, H— the fri^d of Can* 
non — for whose station we were bonnd. 

She was the one about whom Cannon had bantered Vane — telling 
him that he mi^ht amuse himself by making love to her. Cannon 
had never spoken a truer w(;rd in his life, than ^^hen he said that 
she was "extremely good-looking." If the description was at ail 
incorrect, it was because it was too tame. She was more than 
good looking — she was beautiful. 

1 learnt from her that her name was Jessie ; that her Wie w as very 
lonely on the station — where the appearance of a stranger, whatever 
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he might In^, was an unusual event; and that she was much pleased 
that an acquaintance of her father had sent word, that he was about 
to visit them with two of his friends. 

"That acquaintance is Mr. Cannon?" said I, interrogatively. 

"Yes; and you are one of the friends who was to come with 
him," rejoined she, with a woman's instinct, jumping to the correct 
conciusion. <^ Oh ! we shall be bo happy to have joa with W ^ 

We had still diat mile farther to go ; but although Rosa was no 
light weight to carry, the dlataaoe appeared aa nothing. 

Before we had reached her home, Jeerie H - noe med to be 
an old aeqiiaintanea. 1 felt aaaured lihat my viait lo her iather'a 
atatlon would prove a pleasant one. 

On arriving at the house there ensued s scene of exeitementi of 
which little Rosa's mishap was the cause. 

Jessie seemed determined to make me the hero of the hour; and 
I had to listen to profuse expressions of gratitude from her father 
and mother — all for bringing a child out of the water — an act 
that a Newfoundland do^ would have performed quite as cleverly as I. 

Little Rosa was the favourite of the family ; and their thanks for 
what 1 had done were in proportion to the aifectiou entertained for 
her. 

When they had succeeded in making me feel very uiu omfortable, 
and appear very much like a fool, 1 had to listen to some nonsense 
from my travelling companions Vane and Cannon — who had arrived 
at the station nearly an hour before. Their bandinage was to the 
eflfect^ that I had got the start of themi in the amusement of love- 
making to the b^tifttl Jeasie. 

My companions had been unsuccessful in the pursuit of our , 
paoknorse. He had gone quite off Into the **' Ini8h''--Hsarr7ing his 
cai|f[o along with him. 

We never saw either again. 
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Tn owner of the etalkmy Mr. H— ^foUowed tlie kindred ooen- 
patione of grazier and wool-grower; and, to judge by the ftppeaP' 
anoe of liia borne, lie had carried on ibis combtne buaineee to eome 
advantage. He was a aimple, kind-hearted man, about fiftj year* 
of age ; and having been a colonist for more than twenty yearsi he 
underetood how to make oor viait to hia home aa pleaaant^ aa drw 
cumstancea would admit. 

The day after our arrival, we were inducted into the mysteries 
of a " kanf^aroo hunt." In chase of an " old-man kangaroo" we 
had a fine run, of about three iniles, through the bush; and the af- 
fair was pronounced by Vane, who claimed the character of a sports- 
man, to be a more exciting chase than any fox-hunt he had ever wit- 
nessed in the old country. To be " in at the death" of a fox is to 
be present at a scene of considerable excitement ; V)ut is tame, when 
compared with the term i nation of a kangaroo chase. When an 

old-man kangaroo" is brought to bay, after having come to the 
conduslon that he has jumped &r enough^ then cornea the true t^g 
of war. 

The ▼enerable gentleman places his hask against a tree ; and re- 
sists Atrther molestation in a most determined manner. He shows 
fight in lus own way — ^by lifting one of his hind legs, and brining 
it down again with a sudden " slap"*-all the time supporting him* 
self in an upright attitude on the other. The blow does not cause 
a sudden jar, like the kick of a horse ; but by no means of his long, 
sharp claws, the kangaroo will tear the skin from the body of a dog, 
-or any other assailant, that may impnidently come within reach. 

Vane and Cannon knew that 1 had been a sailor. They expected 
therefore, some amusement in seeing rae "navigate" a horse across 
the rough country, among the standing and prostrated trees of an 
ALUstralian "bush." 

They did noi know, that 1 had been more than two years in the 
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saddle, as a United Statee dragooii; and that I had ridden over 
heaps of dead aud wounded men, over crippled horses and broken 
carri^es, as well as thousands of miles across the desert plains and 

tiiroiigh tho dense lorests of America. 

They were taken somewhat by surprise, on beholding my horse- 
manship; and Vane flattered me with the hope, that a few years' 
practice would make me as good a hunter as himself. 

We returned home with a game-bag — containing two dead 
kangaroos; and next day, at dinner, indulged in the luxury of 
" kangaroo" soap. 

Our amusement, for the following day was a fishing excursion 
along the Yam Yam. 

We caught an abondance of fish ; but they were so small, tbat 
angling fbr them appeared to be an amusement more fit for children 
than men ; and we soon became weary of the rod and line. 

Each day, on returning lK>me to the station, we enjoyed the so- 
ciety of the beautiful Jessie. 

As already stated, this young lady was an accomplished conver- 
sationiat^ though her teaching had been only that of Nature* She 
could carry on a conversation with all three of ua at once ; and on 
a different subject with each. 

I believe that Vane fell in love with her at first sii^^ht ; and his 
whole behaviour betokened that he intended paying no attention to 
the command or request which had been made by the man who in< 
troduced him. 

I knew very little about love affairs; but something whispered 
me that, if Vane slionld form a serious attachment for Jessie II 
it would end in his dissappointment and chagrin. Something told 
me, she would not reciprocate his afl^tion— nowever fond it might 
be. 

At the same time, I could perceive in the young lady a partialitr 
hr myself. I did not attempt to discover the reason for this. It 
might have be^ because my introduction to her had been made un* 
dor drcumstances such as often win a woman's love. She might 
iiave admired my personal appearance. Why not ? I was young ; 
and had been oftisn told that i possessed good looks. Why should 
Jessie H not fall in love with me as well as another ? 

As I reflected thus, owiscienee whispered to me, that I should 
take leave of Mr. H;:^ ^*s family ; and return to Melbourne. 

I did not do 80 ; and I give the reason, Jessie H was so en- 
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chantiiigl J lovely, and hat mmwrnMoa m intomtiBigy tliaft I could 
not make up m j mind to separate from hen 

Beyeral times I iiad mentally raolyed to Md adieu to my newao- 
ouaintanoea; but my resolutions remained unfulfilled. 1 stayed at 
the station, under the fascinations of the cbanner* 

Our diversions were of different kinds. One day we would visit 
a tribe of native blaoks living up the mer : wnete we would be 
treated to astonishing speotades of their manners and customs, es- 
pecially their exploits with the boomerang and spear. 

Our mornings would be spent in kangaroo hunting; and our eren* 
ings ill the society of the beautiful Jessie. 

One ilny we made an excursion — all going well mounted — to a 

grazing station about fifteen miles from tiiat of Mr. H . Our 

object was to assist the proprietor in running a larcrp drove of hisr 
young cattle into a pen : for the purpose of hav ing them branded. 

The animals were almost wild ; and we liad an exciting day*8 
sport in getting them inside the inclosure. Several feats of horse- 
manship were exhibited by different graziers, who assisted at the 
ceremony. The affair reminded me of what I had seen in Califor- 
nia upon the large grazing estates — ganaderlas'* of that eouhtry. 
We were home again before dinner time; and intiie erening I was 
again thrown in me company of Jessie. 
I could not help reading her thoughts. They were eaaily inter- 

Sreted ; for she made no attempt to conceal what others might have 
esired to keep secret. Before 1 had been a week in her company, I 
was flattered with full evidence, that the warmest love of a warm- 
hearted girl was, or might be, mine. 

There are few that do not sometimes stray from the path of rec- 
titude, even knowingly and willingly. By staying longer at the 

station of Mr. H when convinced that the happiness of another 

depended on my leaving it, I was, perhaps, actinj^ as most others 
would have done; but I knew I was doing wrong. It brought ita 
own punishment, as wickedness ever will. 

Jessie loved me. I was now sure of it. Several circumstances 
had combined to bring this misfortune upon her. Grateful for the 
service I had done in saving their child, her ^Either and mother acted 
as if they could not treat me with sufficient coosidemtion. Little 
Bosa herself tliought me the most remarkable man In the world; 
and was always tuking of me to her sister. 

It was natural for a eirl like Jessie to love some one ; and she had 
met but feW| from whom she could make a dioioe. There was 
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nothing strange in her young affections becoming centred on me ; 
and they had done so. Conscience tdd me that I should at once 
take myself from her presenoe ; but the fiMcination of that presence 



becoming more enthralled by the spell of her beauty. 

Why was it wrong in me to stay by the side of Jessie H % 

Lenore Hyland had forsaken me; and why should I not lore 
another ? Where could 1 hope to find a voman more beautiful^ 

more truthful, more worthy of being loved, or m<Mre capable of 
loving than Jessie. The task of learning to love her seemed every 
day to grow less difficult ; and why should I bring the process to an 

abrupt termination ? 

These considerations required my most prnfound reflection. Thoy 
obtained it — at least I thought so; but the redections of a man, un- 
der the fascinating iuflucnce of female beauty, are seldom guided by 
wisdom. Certainly mine were not j else 1 would not have allowed 
the hopes and happioebs of my life to have been wrested from me 
by the loss of Lenore, 
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V **hO(wm BUT on!" 

"What should I dol" This was the question that presented it- 
self to my mind, altaost ever/ boar of the day. It called euergeti' 
cally for an answer. 

I loved i^enore Hyland, I felt that I ever should, as long as life 
was left me. 8iich being the case, was it right for ine to gain the 

affections of an unsophisticated girl like Jessie H ? Would it 

be honourable of me to take advantage of that incident, which had 
no doubl favoured her lirst iiicUnaliou towards me I Tu win her 
heart, and then forsake her, would be to inflict upon her the same 
sorrow I was myself aufoing for the loss of Lcnorc. 

Lenore was still more dear to me than life ; and 1 had only lived 
stnce losing her, because I believed it a crime to die, until some Su- 
preme Power should call me to come. And yet should 1 ever re- 
turn to Liverpool, and find Lenore a widow--even though she 
should wish it— I oould never marry her. 

•* She can never be mine,*' thought I. " She never loved me ; 
<Mr she would have waited my return. Why, then, should I not^ 
love Jessie, and make her my wife f* 

There are many who would have adopted this alternative j %nd 
without thinking there was any wron^r in it. 

I did, however. I knew that I could never love Jessie, as I had 
loved Lenore, to whose memory I could not help proving true, no*" 
withstanding that she had abandoned me for another. This feeling 
on my part may have been folly, to a degree so^arce surpassed by 
my mother's infatuation for Mr. Leary ; but to know that a certain 
course of action is foolish, does not always prevent one from pur- 
suing it. 

"Shall I marry Jessie, and become contented — perhaps happy 1 
Or shall 1 remain single — true to the memory of lost Lenore-— and 
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• uong and Tiolent wm tin Btaruggle vidiiii m j soul, before I coidd 
detornune . upon the answers to tbete lelf-asked questions. I 
knew that I could love Jewie; but lieTer M I aliould. Would it 
be rights tbeOy for me to marry herlT* I answered the last question 
by putting another. Should I myself wish to have a wife, who 
loved another man^ and yet pretended for me an afi^tion aho did 
not feel V* 

I need scarcely say, that this interrogRtory received an instanta- 
neous response in the negative. It determined ine to separate from 
Jessie H , and at once. To remain any longer in her soci- 
ety, to stay even another day under the roof of her father's house, 
would be a crime for which I could never forgive myself. To-mor- 
row I should start fur Melbourne. 

I had been walking on the bank of the river, when these reflec- 
tions, and the final resolve, passed through my mind. I was turning 
to go htuak to the hooae, when I aaw Jeeaie straying near, ap- 
proached me^ aa if bjr aootdent 

^Mis8 H said I» I am going to take leave of yon.'* 

^ G^ng to leave mer* she exdaimedy her. yoioe quivering aa aha 
spoke. 

Yea ; I must start for Melbourne to-morrow morning.'^ 
She remained silent for some aeoonda ; and 1 could aee that the 
oolour liad forsaken lier oheeks. 

" I am very sorry," she said, at length, " very sorry to hear it." 
Sorry !" I repeated^ hardly knowing what I aaid, why should 
that c^rieve. you V 

{ should not have asked such a question ; and as SOOn as I had 
done so, I perceived the mistake I had made. 

She offered no reply to it ; but sat down upon the bank ; and . 
rested her head upon her hands. An expression had come over 
her countenance, unmistakably of a painful cha^acler j and i could see 
tiiat her eyes were last filling with tears. 

Surely this girl loves me 1 And surely I could love her V 

I knov not how these two mental interrogatories were answered. 
I only know that^ instead of xejoiehiff in the knowledge that I had 
gained her love^ I was made miserable by the tboof^t. 

I raised her to her leet ; and allowed W head to rest upon mf 
■houlder* 
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"•IfiwH— ^'^Mfd^^onitbstlHit jon ibcnr so nuidicfiio* 

tion, merely at parting with a friend 1" 

^Ahr sIm r^ed, I have thoiufat of jo« m a friend; but snok 
a one as I never know before. My life has been lonelY. We are 
here, as you know, shut out from all Interoourse with the worid. 
We can form but few friendships. Yoan has been to me like some 
unknown joy of life. Yon have been my only thoiigli^ sinoe I fiat 
saw you/' 

"You must try to forget me — to forc:et that we have ever metj 
and I will try to furrrct you. I should think of yon as a friend !" 

Tor a seeoiid slie stood gazing upon me in aiienoe. Then trem- 
blingly put the question : 

** lou love another!" 

**I do • although 1 love without hope. It is one who can never 
be mine— -one I may, perhaps; never see again. She and I were 
playmates when young. I uncied she loved me* but she did not: 
ehe has married another." 

^ Hov Teiy atrange I To me it aeema impossible !" 

The artless innocence of these oboervationS| proved the purity of 
the mind from wliioh they eould emanate. 

And yet^" continued she, SoT one who has acted in that man* 
ner, you can- still feei>love V* 

Alas ! such is my unfortunate fate." 

" Oh ! sir, if you knew the heart yon axe catting away from you ! 
its truth — it*s devotion and constancy — you would never leave me ; 
but stay here and be happy. You would learn to love me. You 
could not hate one^ who loves you as I can ; and will to the end of 
my life." 

I could make no reply to this speech. Sweet as it might have 
been to the ears of some, I listened to it only with pain. I scarce 
knew either what to say or do ; and I was only relieved, from my 
painful embarrassment, whea our steps brought m back to the 
house. 

1 loved Lenore for what aha had been ; and regarded her as lost— 
aa dead ; yet I determhied to remain trae to Imr. My afl^ona 
ware not wandering fiuicieai finding a home wherever drcnmatanoes 
might oifer it. I could ^love bat one.'' 

Jessie was beautiful, innocent^ and afiectionate ; but all 

these qualities could not oonquer my love for Lenore ; and honour 
oommanded me to depart speedily from her preaence. 
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BhoMjtitiat Mining to bar loom; audi 

kw no more\»f her for the night. 
Before doing so myself, I took leave of Mr. and Mra. H— 
telling them tut I must be off hj daybreak in tbe mormng. 

My" oompanionai Yaneand Cannon, deoiazed their imwUlingneas 
to aeoompany me ; and need every argument to diaanade me from 
auch an abrupt departure ; but their arguments were only thrown 
away upon me. I had formed the determination; and nothing 
could have influenced me to abandon it. On becoming aaaured ot 
this, they at length consented to c^o along with mc. 

Mr. and Mrs. II did not urge me very strenuously to re- 
main; and I believe thjit their silent eloquence could have been ex- 
plained ; by the supj ositioQ that it arose, from a regard for the hap- 
piness of their daughter. 

We took our departure from the station at an early hour of the 
morning — before any of the household — except some of the do* 
Uiestics — weie astir. 

This manner of leaving may appear nnoeremonious ; imd would 
be ao, in many parte of the world. Bat it ia nothing unnaual in 
Australia — ^where early aetting out upon a journey ia almost the 



I did not eare for the company of Vane and Cannon, on 
the way back to Melbourne. I would mudi rather have dispensed 
with it; aal wished to be alone. I wanted an opportunity for reileo> 
tion, such as that journey would have affi>rded me. The society of 
had revived many memories within me. It rekindled 



my passion for Lenore, strengthened my regreta lor the past, and 

my despair for the future. 

As I walked at a rapid pace, my oompaniona fell behind, until, at 

lenc^th I lost sight of them, altogether. 

Before the hour of noon I had reached the city of Melbourne — 
sorry to think I had ever left it, to go upon an excursion, that had 
ended only in adding to the discontent already too ^mly es- 
tahlished within my bosom* 
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Once more I found myself without a home, and without any plans 



of baving been loo oftai pliiMi in and being well ac ou iU w ned 
to tfao disa^FMoble rcfleotioas attending it: 

I wee anxious to decide, upon aometmDg to do* Wbat elioiild it 
bet Wbat part of ibe world dwuld i next Tinti Wbj bad i 
oome back to Melbourne at alll Wae it to make more money ; or 
apend wbat I bad already made % Theee^ and a thousand otber in- 
terrogatories succeeded each other in mj mind ; but to none of 
tbem could i give an intell^ent^antwer. 

While in this indecision, icame near losing a portion of my self- 
respoct. There "was a good deal to seduce me into habits of dissi- 
pation ; and not much to restrain me from them. I had no longer 
the motives, to guard me against evil courses, that had once guided 
me. What could I gain, by always keeping on my best behaviour I 
Ever since first leaving home, 1 had endeavour<jd to conduct my- 
self, as well as my limited knowledge would allow. What had I 
gained by it ? Nothing ; except, perhaps, a little vanity. Waa 
this worth all the exertion 1 had made by resisting temptation. 

Having little else to do, I spent some time in considering tbe 
fsestkML The inanlt waa : ailaBfiKstien aA 
and 1 determined to continue it. 

A tittle vanity is, perhaps, after ally not ancb a bad thing. If a 
man cannot win tbe good opinion of otbera, be abould endeayonr to 
beep on proper terms with bimeelf ; and this be cannot do, without 
conducting bimaelf in a proper manner. Because Fortune had not 
dealt with me, as 1 had wished, that was no reason wby 1 should 
take her for an example, and imitate her unkindness. A man in 
adyanit/ ia too often deserted by bis acquaintances ; but this is no 
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ai^gument for turning against himself and becoming his own enemy. 
1 determined not to act in a manner so stupid. I had too much 
self-respect, or pride, or vanity, to do so. Call it hy what name 
you please, it served nic at IhaL time in good slead : for it was this 
and nothing else, that restrained me from entering upon a course 
of dissipatlkm. 

Hy oompanlMtti V«ae and CSanfion were good ezamplev of men, 
wIk» Mt without any fixed priiK»plet or firm resolve. They had 
boUi been, in the old country, what is called a little wild, and 
had come to tiie colonies not from any inclination on their pairt, but 
nther at the instance of their relatives and friends. They had 
been sent out, in fact — in the hope of their getting tamed by the 
hardships of colonial life. 

1 have known thousands of genteel young men similarly expatri- 
ated ; and who, armed with letters of introduction and recommenda- 
tion, had landed in the colonies, under the belief that they were 
Tery much wanted thero. Nevf^r was there a greater delusion — as 
most of them had afterwards reason to know. The only people re- 
quired in Australia are those of ^ood habits — combined with some 
brains, or else a willingness to work. The "fast youths" paciied 
off to get them out of the way, are generally deficient in these es- 
sential requisities — otherwise they might have found employment 
at home. - ' • • • * 

Unwilling to work, they arrive in the colonies vrlth too good an 
opinion of themselves and too low an opinion of the people there. 
Although leaving England under the belief that there may be 
mater people Im behind, they feel confident that they will stand 
Kiremost in Australia.' 

Some of these young gentlemen haTe the sense soon to discover 
their mistake ; and many of them turn to hard work, with a will 
that does them credit. My companions Cannon and Vane were not 
of this kidney. Neither would consent to do anything, that 
savoured of " toil and with all their letters of introduction — 
"backed by the influence of the friends to w^hom they had come in- 
troduced—they were unable to procure what they had been led to 
expect — easy situations under "government." 

According to their showing, there was something wrong in the ^ 
system ; and the fault was with the colonial government and people. 
They could not understand that those who are called upon to govern 
a young colony, and put together tlio machinery of it's social state, 
re(j^uire to know something; and that they who, in their native land^ 
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have proved tneapable of Milinniiing any useiiil duty, will be 
found still more useless, ia ft land where the highest capabUity is 

quired. 

Both had been onfortunate in having friends, who, while apparent- 
ly behaTiDg too well to them, had in reality been treating them in a 
cruel manner. They iiad been brouffht up in idleness, with the idea 
that labour is vulgar, and disgraoeM to a gentlemen. With these 
views thev had been tlirust forth upon a wide world, to war with 
life's batti^ as it were, undisciplined and unarmed. Neither had 
the spirit successfully to contend against the adverse circum- 
stances, in which they now found themselves; and they appeared 
to think, that the best way for com bating their miafortune was tobe- 
talie themselves to a course of dissipation, 

1 endeavoured to persuade thein, to go up to the diggings with 
me, and try to make their fortune by honest and honourable Ia< 
hour; but both rejected my counsel — Vane even receiving it with 
scorn. They would not soil their soft hands by bringing them in 
contact with the dirty earth ! They had as little inclination for 
such menial labour, as I for many halnts in which they indulged, 
and which to my way of tliinking were &r more menial than gold 
digging. 

They had been educated as gentlemen, I liad not Their ways 
were not my ways ; and, seeing this, I resolved to out their acquaint- 
tance. They were not naturally bad fellows; but they had fiuilts, 
arising from a defective education, that rendered their oompany un- 
desirable, esp^ially in a place like Helboume. 

They were both pleasant companions ; and in many respects I 
could have likod them ; but as they were trying to live in Mel- 
bourne on nothing a year, 1 saw they would not be the right sort of 
associates for me. 

To do them justice, they seemed to be aware of this themselves, 
more especially Cannon. One day he had the honesty to confess to 
me, that he was afraid he could not lead the life of a respectable 
gentleman any longer. 

Wiiy," 1 asked 3 " can not you get work 1" 

"No," he answered with a sneer; "I'm not going to drive bul- 
locks, or dry-nurse a fiodc of sheep, tor any man. 1 must live in 
some other manner, whether it be considered respeetable or not.'* 
What can you dor I inquired. 

^ Haven^t an klea. I only Know, Stone, that I shall be ' sponge- 
ing' on you, if you don't cut my acquaintance." 
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"And, wfam yoawi live on your aoqnalntenoet no loDger, vliat 

thnn ?" 

** Then I must turn billiard-marker. My friends have sent me 
here, as they said, to make my fortune, but, as I believe : only to 
got rid of any further trouble with me at home. They have succeeded 
in their purpose ; for 1 don't believe that I shall ever rise the ^ tin' to 
return to England ; although I should deucedly lil^e to do so." 

** Why should you wish to go wliere you are not wanted? Why 
not set to work : and become independent, by your own exertions 1 

"Ah ? my friend ; you forget that we have not been brought up 
alike. You have had sensible parents, or guardians; who have 
done something to prepare you for that sort of thing * w hile I have 
been brought up foolishly by those who have tried hard to make me 
believe myself wiser than other people. What seems easy to you 
is altogether impossible to me* Yon have been educated in a 
world raat has taught you some wisdom ; while I have been trained 
by a family that has only made a fool of me. I have been taught 
to believe that a man should owe everything to his ancestors ; and 
you, that he should be indebted only tohimmlf. Therefore, it's idle 
to talk about the matter, we can never ageee.** 

I saw that there was no use in ni^ng Cannon to attempt doing 
any thing in the colonies, as long as he could perceive no object to 
be gained by exerting himself. 

•fust then, I was myself slightly inclined to take a similar view 
of things. T had hoped and toiled to make myself as perfect as 
was possible for a human being, placed in my circumstances. 
What had I gained by it ? Nothing. Influenced by these thoughts, 
I remained some time in doubt, whether I shuuid return to the dig- 
gings or not. Life there, was, after all, only an excitement. It was 
not happiness. 

Several ^mes the tmptalion came strong upon me, to go back to 
Jessie ; and see if I could find happiness with her. In striving to 
overcome this temptation, I was, perhaps, not so unlike my com- 
panions — ^Vane and Cannon ; I was refusing to accept of fortune's 
favours, when they could so easily have been won. 

They were in a growing colony, where, with labour, they might 
easily hav^ obtained a high position, yet they would not exert them- 
selves. I was playing a very similar part ; for I saw how I might 
become happy — at all events, how I might live without unhappi- 
ness — yet I rejected the opportunity fortune had thus set before me. 

1 would only consent to accept happiness on my own terms ; and 
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my obstinacy was not -to rery dMfmA ftom Ikit wMk wm tl»l)e> 

letting sin of my companions. 

I never felt more like a Rolling Stone^ than wlien in 3>Ielbourne 
upon that occiision ; but the sensation was nut peculiar to myself; 
for the city contained thousands of people who had been every- 
where ^ and were readji at aa hour's notioe^ to go there again. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

wabxmCs srmtT coNTonrsD. 

I AT length SQOoeeded in making up my xnind to leave MellKyiinie; 
and, having parted vitli Vane and Cannon, I proceeded alone to 
Geelong— on my way to the gold fields of Ballarat* It was my 
first visit to Geelong; and I made it a short one; hut, short as it 
was, I came to the conclusion, that if the people of Geelong had 
within the two previous years, advanced in civilization as rapidly as 
those of Melbourne, they must have "been in a dreadfully degraded 
state before; since I found the social, moral, and intellectual condi- 
tion of the place, if possible, still lower than that which disgusted 
me on my visit to Milbourne — and this is saying a deal. 

The principal business of the Geelongers appeared to be that of 
drinking ; and at tiiia they were to a high degree, industrious. Al- 
most every one, with whom I came in contact, used obscene lan- 
guage, and were, or appeared to be, iii every way more depraved, 
ignorant, and brutish, than any people to be found out of £ugland 
itseUl 

From Geelong I went on to Ballarat— a distance of f^y eight 
miles — in a conyeyance drawn by .four horses; and paid ibr my ac 
conunodation the smart sum of six sovereigns. On my arri- 
val, I once more pitched my tent on i^e richest gold field iuiown to 

the world. 

Gold diggers had been called lucky vagabonds'' by the then 
Attorney-General of Victoria. Perhaps he was right ^ but, whal> 
ever name had been given them, I Was well pleased at finding my- 
self once more in their company; and ready to sharo- their toils^ 

chances and disappointments. , 
There is somthing in gold hunting that unsettles a man's mind 
and makes him unfit for the ordinary occupations of life ; and yet 
the calling itself is exactly suited to the state of the mind it thus 
produces* . .. 
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No other ooeupatioB oouIdhATe been to well adapted to my state 

of mind. I had no hopes to realize, no object to accompli^, but 
that of forgetting the pesty and guarding my tbougbta from stray- 
ing into the future. 

Such being the case, it was with much satisfaction that I again 
found myself a " lucky vagabond" — amidst the ever-varying soeoee 
of excitement, to be witnessed on the gold fields of Ballarat. 

The first acqaaintaiice I encountered, after my arrival at the 
place, was 1 arrel, the Caiifurnian gold digger| whom I had last seen 
in San Francisco. 

As a matter of course, we stepped into the nearest hotel, to have 
a glass together. 

" I suppose/* said Farrel, as soon as we were seated, " you have no 
obje(^oii to listen to the oonduaioD of that xoinaiioe**tbe seeond 
ehapter of which I made you aoquainted with in San Francisco.** 

^Not the slightest,** I answered. ^Although I felt sorry for 
what had happened to you, I confess I was Terj much amused at 
what you told me. But the most interestiog part of the romance— 
as you call it— had not transpired. I ahall he Ycry glad to hear 
more of it." 

"Well," proceeded Farrel, "you shall. As T told you they 
would, Foster and my wife came out to California; and, as I ex- 
pected, to San Francisco. However, they had come ashore so very 
secretly and quietly, that I did not succeed in iinding them^ until 
they had been about ten days in the city, 

" Foster took a house in Sacramento Street ; furnished it with the 
mopey I had sent home to maintain my faithless "wife ; and laid in a 
stock of liquors. lie intended to commence business in the grog- 
selling line; and was about opening the estaUiahment^ when I 
iovaoA them out. 

^ As soon as I did 80, 1 went straight to Hie hooae^ and prepared 
fer some sport. 

^ Foster and my wift were out shopf^ng, sad, no dovbt, spending 
what remained of my money. Hie new tavern was in charge of a 

young man, whom they had en^sged as a barkeeper. 

I immediately took possession of the whole ooncem^thehouse^ 

and everything in it. 

"I then discharged the barkeeper from their employmentj and^ 
then the instsnt aftery engaged him in my own service. 
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^ I Tomained in that house ior mm weeks— managing the business 
\?hich Foster liad intended to profit hy ; and then sold out for five 
thousand dollars. 

" Neither Foster nor my wife, to my knowledge, ever came near 
the place — at all events, they never showed their faces in tiie house. 
They had found out, by some means, that I was in possession ; and 
that had proved sufficient to make them surrender their claim with- 
out a contest. 

" After selling out, I found leisure to look about me ; and make 
further enquiries concerning the precious pair. I learnt that they 
ha<^ gone up to Sacramento city, where they had both taken situa- 
tions in a public house , managed by some other man. They had no 
longer any money, to go into business for themselves. 

"I was blUl deUiiiniiied to sec themj and started oS for Sacra- 
mento. 

" They must have had'some one on the watch ; for, on reaehing the 
place, I found they had only left two hours before. As my anger 
had been £ot some time evaporating, I had no dedre to pursue them 
any father. The feet is, I felt a degree of freedom^after the loss 
of my wife— that went far towards reconciling me to the man who > 
had relieved me of her. Beudes, there was something in the idea 
of having turned Foster out of his finely furnished house in San 
Francisco, that made me think myself nearly square with him ; and 
I did not care to take any more trouble, simply for the sake of 
troubling them. 

^' 1 returned to San Trancisco ; and from that place took passage 
in a ship just sailing for Melbourne. 

" My anger has now entirely passed away ; and yet I know I am 
still having some revenge — ia addition to that I have already got. 
Wherever they may be, they are not living happily. They know 
that they have done wrong j and i lay a wager, there's not an 
hour of the day that they're not thinking of me, and dreading that 
I will make my appearance. 

can r^urn to my native land, and be happy. They cannot. 
I never wish to see either of them again ; for I have become philo- 
flophical,and am willing that their crime should bring about its own 
punishment." 

I congratulated Farrel on the philosophy that had enabled him so 
successfully to regain his tranquility of spirit ; and, after giving 
each other mutual directions for meeting agun, we parted company. 
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Fahrel's philosophical resolve-~to trouble the delinquents no 
more — formed the subject of my reflections, as I walked towards 
my tent. It was an illustration of the power which circumstances 
may have, in allaying even the strongest passion : for I knew that 
whm fint niida ao^tiaiotad witli Mb daaatoiDionr^ ^ nin hid fidt 
both deeply and MSBtftilly. 

I oovld not hfllp iq»ply iiig thd leMOB to uyielf. **Uit possible," 
Aoaght I, ^ tliat any oiroomstaiioes ean ever arise te alky Aj loBg- 
ingsliMr Lenoiet u tiieie in time a power tlMt iritt yet iqypeaie 
them.'' 

Hj eentimental reflections vere Interrupted, by a scene that was 
of a different character — altogether comical. Not far from the 
place where I had parted from Parrel, I saw a crowd collected 
around a ttnit. Two miners, who had been "regular mates," were 
qurrrelling ; and their neighbours had gathered upon th6groimd|tO 
be edified by an abundance of viluporative elcHpience. 

After the two men had, for a considerable time, amused the by- 
standers with their dispute, there appeared to be but one point upon 
which they could agree. That was that they should remain 
" mates" no longer. 

The tent, some provisions in it, along with their mining tools and 
eookinff utenalls, they owned in common ; bwiag ibared between 
tbem &B eipeBfle attending their pnieluyHe* 

Am tbeae things could not be divided to the sa^sfiietion of both 
# pertiee^ it was propoeed tbet eaeh sbonld remove from the tcot, 
whatever was nirly enUUed to be called his ^private pn^pe^rty 
and that everything hM in common— indtidipg tlie tent itself 
•should be burnt ! This proposal was at once agreed to. 

Btuck then bvoi^ht forth from the tent his roll of blankets^ end 
eloDg^with lome other fmHj ^'^emonal effects." The lofei^ 
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picks, shovels, and buckets, that chanced to bo lying outside the tent^ 
were theu " chucked" inside ; atler which, a match was applied to 
the dry canvass, and the diggers' dwelling was iusUutly in ilanics. 
The' two disputants then walked coolly away from the place — each 
earrying his Mg upon his biiek ; .one going to the east, the other to 
the west ; amidst the cheers of tiie spectsiors^ all of whom seraed 
greatly to admhe this orlmal mode of dissolving a paftDership^ 
• Lkw is so espennw sm imesrtaia in ell iiewly««tahliahed. com- 
munities^ that even sensible people do nol lilie to resort to it, in the 
settlement of tittir disputes. Pethsps in this r e e po et^ the eifeisens 
of older communities might imitate tlie gold diggers to advantage. 

While in California I was witness to anotlier ineident illustrative 
of the unwillingness to resort to the judgments of a tribunal. It 
was "a case of two gold diggers, who had been working together, 
and were about to dissolve partnership. Arriong the property they 
had owned in common was a fine mule. Each was desirous of be- 
coming sole possessor of the animal; but neither would consent to 
give the other the price demanded for parting with his share. The 
difficulty might have been arranged by arbitration; but, neither de- 
siring to be under any obligation to a third party, they adopted a 
more independent plan for settling the dispute, 

"I'll give you fifty dollars for your share of the mule," proposed 
one, ^ or Fll take a hundred for mhie f I want Uie aBimaiL" 

^ And FU gtTe jcfa fiftjr fyt joar'shaM^ or take a hnndred Ibr 
minef said theother, **l want it too." 

« Fll make you another efier," said tile first « We^ play a 
game of ' Euker and whoever wins shall hwfe the mide f* 

The third challenge was excepted. The game was pleyed ; and 
the difficulty settled in fire mhiutesy witiiout anj eqMoae or ill-feeling 
' arising out of it. 

A disposition to setUe donbte and difHculties by chance, that '^un- 
spiritual God" is very common, among those who have long followed 
the occupation of cfold hunting — for the reason, no doubt, that there is 
so much chance or uncertainty in the calling itself. Gold diggers 
become familiarized to a sort of fatalism ; and, in consequence, al- 
low many questions to be decided by chance, that should be 
mitted to the test of reason. 

I have seen a miner after working out a rich claim, toss up a dol- 
lar, to see whether he should return home or not. The piece of 
money fell wrong side down, and the man remained at the dig- 
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gings ; and Ibr ought I know, mAj be Itee atSU, workiaif Ibr • 

** pennyweight per diem.* 

And yet I do not always condemn this mode of retieTing tke in- 
tellect from the agony of doubt. 

I onoe met two miners in San Fraoeiflco, to which place they had 
oome from different diggings, for the purpose of having a few days' 
rest after months of toil. Thoy hfid heen shipmates to Cnlifomia; 
and now meeting again, each told the other of the way Ibrtune had 
aerved him, since tliey had parted. 

" I have got together two thousand three hundred dollars," said 
one. ** I came out here to make up a pile of lour tiiouaand. If I 
had that, Td go home." 

" 1 have done neai 1 \ as well," said the other ; ** I have about two 
thousand ; and if 1 had what we hoth have got, I'd go home ; aad 
never touch pick or shovel again." 

^Ah! ao would ly** a^liadtlie first. 
W«ll, tlieo," ehaUeoged hia old ahipmate, 'TnteU yoa wbit 
we ean do* We both want to go back homoi with not leae than 
Ibar tlioiiaand dollars. We need not boik be disappointed. One 
of us ean go ; and let tbe other stay. Yll cut a pack of cards with 
you ; and the one that cuts highest, dial! take four thousand doUan, 
and go home. The odd two or three hundred will be enough to 
carry the loser back to the diggings. What say yon, old hoes 1 

lliis proposal was instantly accepted. The man who had made 
it, lost nis two thousand dollars ; and the next mornini^ he handed 
the money over to his more fortunate friend^ shook hands with 
him ; and started back for the di^r£!:ings. 

This story may seem improbable, to those who have never been 
in California in its best days ; but I can vouch for its truth. 

After parting with Farrel, 1 seemed destined to witness a variety 
of irK^idenis oil that same evening 3 and uf both characters — comio 
and tragical. 

Shortly after passing the crowd, who had assisted at the dispute 
of the two mineiSy I came in sight of another oonoonrse of pe^l^ 
in the middle of whioh. appearM two or three policemen. Imj 
were gathered round the ahaft of an abandoned olaim. I went to see 
what the eioitement was about; and learnt iMf a ^i^M^maw had 
been found suspended, in the shaft. 

The Celestial had committed suicide, by hanging himself; and the 
plan he had adoptsd for terminating his existence, seemed, from its 
mgennity, to have met with as muoh admiration from this orowd^ 
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&s had been bestowed by the other one on the mode of settling their 
dispute, which had been adopted by the two diggers. 

The Chinaman, knowing that the shaft was a deep one, had placed 
a large log of wood aorosa the (op of it To the middle of ma be 
bad tied tbe end of a rope about fifteen feet loiig. The other end 
he had ftatened, loop nshioo, aromid his neck ; and then jumped 
down Ihe shaft.. No Jack Ketoh could have perionned the opei»- 
tioQ f€ft him, in a more effectual manner. 

I afterwards learnt that the Chinaman had been an opium eater ; 
and that be secretly squandered some gold» in whien his mates 
owned shares. The. crime preying on his conscience — perhaps, 
when he had no opium to fortify it — was supposed to be the cause 
of hia committing the act <^ selfdestruetion. 
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For two or three days I strolled about the diggings, looking for 
some opportunity of setting myself to work. On the Eureka lead 
I found five men holding a claim, that stood a chance of being **on 
the line." It was withm four claims of a place where gold was be- 
ing taken out; and the " lead" would have to take a sharp turn to 
escape this place. A shaft had already been sunk to the depth of 
twenty feet, that would have to go down about ninety feet further. 
It would require eight hands to work the claim ; and the five who 
owned il wkbed to sell wom thtra ioir tlie purpose of mftking up 
tiie number. 

The price asked was fifty poands eaoh ; and not seeing any better 
prospect of getting Into a partnorslitp^ 1 ponhased a sbsro ; and 
paid ow tile money. 

I did not much likeutlie appearanoe of my new partners. None 
of them looked like men aecustomed to do hard wcMrk^or earn their 
livelihood in any respeotable way. They seemed better suited for 
standing behind a counter, to sell gloves and ribbon, than for the oc- 
cupation of gold digging. But that the claim was likely to proTO 
rich, 1 should not have chosen them as associates. 

One of the number was named John Darby, He was one of those 
individuals, who can never avail themselves of the fine opportuni- 
ties aff orded, for saying nothing. Darby's tongue was constantly 
on the go ; and would often give utterance to a thousand words that 
did not contain a single idea. His eloquence was of the voluble 
kind, and very painful to the ear — being nothing but sound, with- 
out one grain of sense. His voice often reminded me of the clat- 
tering of the flour-mills I had heard in Gallao. Whenever he 
woald mount a hobby, and his tongna flily going, the air 
ssemed to vibrate with the movement of ten thousand demonS| eaeh 
hurling a fire-ball into the brain of the listener. 

Aooordiog to hte own account^ Darby bad been tea times ship- 
wreeked on the Toyaga of liih. Savenl timsi^ by not beiif «m 
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to marry as he wished ; and once, "when he was too successful in 
this design. The latter misfortune he regarded as being more seri* 
ous-than all others. 

Physically, aa well as morallj and intelleotually, mv gold-dig- 
ging companion, John Darby was a singular oraatare. He did not 
weigh more tiian ten 8taae---<though he was six ieet one inch h%;h 
standing in his shoes. 

He had a small round head, from which hung long bay-ecdoored 
tressea of hair ; and these he every day aiibmitted to a eareful 
dressing a la Naaareni^ 

Another member of our intmsting ^ firm," who went by the 
name of "George," was fsfimply an educated idiot. 

In the opinion of many persons the man who has received a book 
education — whatever his natural abilities — must be a highly intelli- 
r^ei it person. For my part, I think different ; and 1 have adopted my 
belief from an extensive experience ol mankind. 

It is been my misfortune to meet with many men of the class 
called " educated," who knew absolutely nothincr that was worth 
knowinjy; and George was one of these, lie had received 
college instruction ; yet no one could spend five minutes in his com- 
pany without thln^ng of the phrase " i^pskonint idiot*'' 
. Uke most people of his elass^ his lolly was made amwdngly cofr- 
spionous by his assumption of an intelteotiial svperiority over the 
rest of his eompanions. 

tike most people, too, he had his vexations ; the greatest being 
that his superiority was not always acknowledged. On the con- 
tnury, he was often chagrined by the discovery ; that the light of 
his genius — ^like that of the lamp that burned in Tullis's grave^ 
could not be seen of men. His eccentricities were at times amns- 
ing. Perhaps he had not been created in vain ; though it was difl 
iicult to determine what had been the design of bestowing existence 
upon such a man — ^useless to warn others against the altsurdities by 



Sixth volume of the great work of Nature j and none could study 
him, without subjecting themselves to a severe self-examination. 
Useless as I may have supposed the existence of this man to be, I 
must acknowledge myself indebted to hiia for many valuable lei*. 
sons. My observation of his follies had the effect of awakening 
witiiin me certain trains of thought, that removed from my own 
mind many strong prejudioea hitiiorto possessing it. In this sense 
I might say, that^ he had not been €Mted in vain; tfaoiigfa hb in- 




lie was a living lesson in the 
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tended mWkMi eoiild not lum been lliit of delving for gold on tfae 
fieldi of Ballaiet. 

Another of our firm had been an apothecary's asdetant in Lon^. 
don ; and had but reoentlj made hie debut on the diggings. He 
oould not think of anything else, nor talk on any other subject, than 
the shop/' and what it contained ; end I oould not help &ncying 
myself close to a chemieal laboratorj, whenever thia individual 
oame near me. 

The other two pnrtnors of iho concern used to make their ap- 
pearance on the el aim, about ten dock in the ittooujig^ a&d gener- 
ally in a stale of so ni i-i n lo xication. 

These two men kept my mind in a constant state of trepidation, 
that is, when they were at work with me. 1 could never feel safe, 
in the shaft below, when 1 ktiew tlmt either of the two was at the 
windia&s. 

Any man in the least d^;ree affected by drink, is a dangerous as- 
aoefate in the working or a gold mine, espeeiallj when entrusted 
wilii liwdiarge of the windlaee. He may not see when a bnekee 
wanti landing ; or, when trying to lower it^ he may hang the handle 
over the wrong hook— an fllmoet certain eoneequenee or whieh will 
be the crushing of the skull <^ whoever may have the misfortune 
lo be below. 

No wonder that 1 felt some apprehension, while toiling in the 
companionship of my intoxicated partners. 
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CHAPTER T-nr_ 
suDDBf BnBOfLimoir of piktmbship* 

So much did my apprehension prey upon me, that I had some idea 
of selling out my share and forsaking: the partnership ; but I had 
nob been very long in the concern, beforo becoming convinced that 
we wero sinkinty shaft into one of tiie richest claims upon the line. 

It was alike evident to me, that a great deal of hard labour would 
iiave to be performed, before the gold cx^^>uld be got out of it ; and 
that my associates were the wrong men lor this sort of thing. 

Fortunately nt this crisis a man of a different character purchased 
one of the two i§hares, that had remained unsold. Fearing that the 
other share might fall into the luuidB of some trifler like the rett of 
my original partners, I purcined it myself ; and then underlet it to ^ 
Younz fellovy with whom I had formed an aoquaintance. Thia man 
nad been hitherto unauoeeesftil at gold digeing. Hia name wae 
John Oakea : and I had learnt from him th^ne waa by profession a 
sailor ; yet— unlike the majority of sailors met with on the gold 
fields— lie was a man of temperate habits ; and seemed determined 
to save money, if he could only get hold of it. 

Up to this time he had not found an opportunity of acting upon 
his good resolves ; for every daim^ in which he had taken a share, 
had turned out a failure. 

Before telling Oakes of my intentions towards him, I simply in- 
formed him that I had purchased the eighth share in our claim, and 
oftered to underlet it to him. 

** There's nothing I'd have liked better," said he, " than to get 
into a claim along with you. You are always lucky ; and I should 
have been sure of getting something at last; but unfortuiutely I 
haven't the money t<> pay what you have advanced.*' 

** Never mind that," rejoined 1. "The claim is pretty safe to be 
on the lead ; and you can pay me, when you have obtained your 
gold out of it" 

"Then I accept your offer/' said Oakea, apparently much gratii 
fied. ^ I need not tell you, how kind I tljnk it of you tomake it^ 
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I feel sure it will bring me a change of luck. - Fve never had but 
oat decent claim, aioce Fye been on the diggings ; and the cold I 
got out of that was stolen from me, Ratiiery snould I say, I was 
robbed of it Did I ever teU roa how that happened f* 

^ No— not that I lemember/* 
WeU, then, let me tell you now. T^ere were three of ns in 
psrtneiship, in a good daim on Eagle-Hawlc Golly, Bendigo. We 
got oat of it about forty-eight pounds of pure gold. During the 
time we were at work, we used to take the gold — ^as quick as we 
cleaned it out — to the Escort Office i and IssTe it Ites Oiir'dBpesll^ 
until we should finish the job. 

When wc had worked out the daim| We aU went ^-^^^^^thftr t^ 
the office, and drew out the deposit. 

My two iriatea lived in a tent by themselves ; and they proposed 
that we should go there, for the purpose of dividing our 'spoil.' 

" On the way, we stopped at a tavern, with the owner of which 
they were acquainted ; where they borrowed some gold weights 
and scales. They also purchased a bottle of braudy — to assist us^ 
as they said, in the pleasant taslt we had to perform. 

*^ Before poeeeding to bnsiiiiSB^ of my mates dranii a Haialf 
ai the btandy ; and, uthougb I did not care for it, to l[eep from ^air> 
railing with them, I took a tfatmblefiiU mysd^ Immediately slier 
swaUowing that brandy— although, as I niTa Mid, there was oiedy s 
thimblefoU of it, I became insemAUe ; and knew nodiing of what 
passed afterwards. I did not recoTer my senses, until the n«it 
morning ; when I found my two mates gone, and nothing in the tent 
except myself. They had taken the whole of the gold— including 
my share, along with tliem ; and I liave nersr set ey«t i^on eitfasr 
of them since. 

"That lesson has cured me forever of any propensity for strong 
drink ; besides making me very particular m to the men I work 
with. What sort of fellows are they in tlie (?laim with yoii 

**That is a subject on which I was going to speak to you,'' said I. 
**They are not of the right sort for the work we have to do : (Hie 
of them is an old woman; another a youn^ one; and a third is 
worse than either. Two others arc drunkards. There is only one 
—and he latelv entered with us — who can be depended on for do- 
ing any work," 

'at*s unfortunate,'' sud Oakes; ^but I mustn't lose the duttioe 
of a good daim, for all that. Fve no oHier prospect of gettiag eiie»x 
Fll come otsr in the moniing; and go m work with yon. P» 
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haps, when the ibaft k simk^ and we get a ai^^t of the gold, there 
may be a lefonnation amongst your matea.** 

Next mornings at seven o'clock, Oakea made Ma appearance upon 
the daim. George and the apothecary oame up a little later ; and 
were soon followed by Mr. John Darby. 

When Oakea and Darj^, met^ thqy leoogniaed each other aa old 
acquaiiQtances. 

" I3 it possible, Darby, that T find you still in the colony 1" asked 
Oakes. " I thought you had long ago started for England.*' 

"No J I did not intend going home," replied Darby, evidently 
not too well pleased at encouiileriug his old acquaintance. " I only 
went to Melbourne for a few days — to recruit my health, which 
was never very good al i>cucligo. After getting all right again, i 
came out here." 

Darby .continued talking as if against time ; and, aa we were 
looking out wUh some impatienoe fiwr the two drunkard^ we allowed 
him tc^ go on without interruption. 

I had requested all the members of the ** firm*' to be early upon 
the ground on that part oular morning. A full oompany liad now 
been made up ; and I wanted to come to some understanding with 
my partners — about a more ene^tio exploration" of the claim. 

The two ^awipers," as they were called, soon afler made their 
appearance ; and, as they drew near, I could perceive that another 
recognition had taken place. 

On seeing the new partner, both turned sharp round ; and then 
started off, at a brisk pace, in the opposite direction. 

For a moment Oakes appeared surprised — as if uncertain what to 
make of it. All at once, however, his comprehension 1h carne 
clearer ; and, calling to me to fuiiow him^ he set off in pursuit of 
the fugitives. 

The two had diverged from each other in their flight : and, as 
they had already got a good start of us, both were successful in 
making their escape. When Oakes and I came together again, iie 
informed me^ that the men were hia old maitea^ who had rob&d him 
on the Bendigo diggings ! 

We repaiiid to the police encampment; and after procuring a 
force, proceeded to the tent of the runaways. 

Aa a matter of course, we found that the birds had flown ; and 
could not be discovered anywhere upon the diggings. 

We were no move troiiUed with them^aa ^'sleeping partnen" 
in the d^n^ 
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When Coles and I got back from our search after the thieves, we 
discovered that still another defection had taken place in the firm. 
During the interval of our absence, Mr. John Darby had sold his 
share, to a person, who had the appearance of having work in him ; 
after which that talkative gentleman had quietly slipped awajr frcna 
tfad spot 

I had notioed that he bad not seemed highly delighted with the 
Idea of my friend Cakes ocmiing into the oompany ; and I presumed 
that this was the canae of his sudden desertion of ns. 

On making my oonjeoture known to Oakes^ I leo^ved from him 

the following explanation : 

*^ I knew Darby,'* said Oakes^ ^when he first arrived in the colo- 
nies. He had oome over here, as many others do, under the belief 

that hard work was degrading to a gentleman : such as he loudly 
proclaimed himself to be. Suffering under this affliction he wnuld 
not condescend to become a miner ^ but obtained a situation in the 
goveniiiieiit camp at Bendigo. 

**One day I had the misfortune to pass an hour in his company — 
during which he seemed struck with a fit of temporary sensibility; 
had declared his intention to take to gold-digging. 

"Toiling to get gold," said he, " is manual labour, I admit; still 
it is not degrading to a man of fine sensibilities. I'm told that 
there are men of all tiie learned professions engaged in mining; 
and that a eelehrated author is now a gold-digger at the Ovens. 
Gold-diflgere have no masters ; and I have even heard, that they af- 
fect to despise us government people attlie eamp.'' 

lafterwaids ascertained that Mr. Darby liad been dismissed from 
the government employment, just before making these remarks ; 
and to this cause, no doubt^ might be assigned the change, that had 
taken place in his views r^r^g ^* labour.'' 

Not long after that interview with him, he made liis appearance 
near where I was working, in the Bendigo diggings. He Ittd some 
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fluiiiiig tools with him^— nifih as gold-diggers sometimes buy for the 
amusement of their ohildreiu He appeared as if he intended to 
pick up a fortuQe, without soiling his hands with the dirt^ since both 
of them were gloved ! 

Paying no heed to some derisive cries that greeted him as he 
oame upon the ground, he strutted on, looking out for a claim. 

The place, he* at leog^ selected for his debut in gold digging 
was chosen with apparent judgment. 

Seeinn; two old shafts, about ten yards apnrt, that had the appear- 
ance of hcLving been well worked, he supposed the ground between 
them must also be worth working; and half-way between the twa 
he commenced sinking another. 

The soil of the place was shallow — not over eight feet in depth — 
and Darby, inspired 'hy high hopes, toiled industriously for the 
greater part of a day. At the eiid of each hour it could be seen 
that his head had descended nearer to the level of the earth ; and, 
before leaving off in the eyeningi he had got waist deep into the 
dirt 

Next morning he was acain at work, at a very early hour. 
I shan't he surprised/'^ said he to one of his ning^bours who 
was passing, if I should find a jeweller'a shop here. If it turns 
out well, I shall be on my way home to-morrow. As good luok 
would have it^ the Great Britain aails for England next week.'' 

** I shall not be surprised at your good ludi," replied the minMr, 
with a significant smile ; ''at least, not any more than you'll be as- 
tonished at finding no ^old in that hole." 

" I won't be at all astonished;" retorted Darby ; " astonishment 
is a vulgar feeling that I'm not in the habit of indulging in. So far 
as that goes, it would make little difference to me, wliethi r i found 
no gold at all — a nugget the size of myself — or the devil." 

Darby continued toiling for nearly an hour longer. At the end 
of this time, he was seen suddenly to spring up out of the hole and 
run with all the speed his tottering limbs could command, in the 
direction of his tent, falling down, once or twice on the way. 

Some of the diggm hi^ the curiosity to go and look down tile 
hole he had made, in the hope of disooTering the cause of his so 
sudd^y forsidcing it. To their surprise they saw a human corpse. 
The &ce, with its half decayed features, had been exposed to view 
by the spade of Mr. Darby^ who had been all the time engaged in 
re-openiog an old tunnel excavated by ^eir former owners between 
the two worked-out daims. 
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Some man bad been murdered, and his body oonoeaM ia 

tunnel. Of course the miner who had " chaffed " Darby in passing, 

knew nothing of this. He only knew that a tunnel was there, and 
that Darby would gpt no gold out of the shaft he was sinking; but 
the man was as much astonished as any of us, on seeing the horri- 
ble " nugget" that had rewarded the labours of the gentieuma 
gold-digger." 

We heard that afternoon that Darby, immediately after receiving 
payment for his share in our claim, had started off to Melbourne, 
with the intention of returning to England. He iiad still retained 
enough pride of character, or vanity, or whatever it miffhtbe called, 
to dread the ridicule tfa^ he knew must await him, uiould 0«ke« 
tell ne the story of that Beodigo nugget* 

Hie defection was a fortunate circumstance for ns, as It led to onr 
procuring in his plaoe^ a partner eapaUe of performing a foU ehaie 
of the toil we had before vs. . 

On that day Fortune appeared determined to favour US. . Before 
night we bad disposed of the shares^ abandoned by the ^^wipeni" 
to a couple of first^dass miners. 

Next morning we all went to work with a will. Even George 
and the apothex^ary— stimulated by the example of -the othere— did 
their best to imitate it. 

This, however, was on their part only a spasmodic effort. Before 
many days had elapsed, the toil proved too great for their powers 
of endurance, and e^ch entered into an agreement with a " working 

Eartner," who was to have one half of their gold in return for the 
ibour of getting it out for them. 
After tiiis arrangement had been made, we could count on a 
proper worlung company, and our progress in the exploitation of 
the mine was, mocf^rth, both regular and rapid. 

We had not been long engaged upon the daim when we dia- 
eovered that It waa ''on the line;" and our toil was lightened' by 
the golden proapeots thus piedksatod. 

I was struck with the interest which Cakes af^peared to feel In 
the leault. He would aearee take tlms^ either for eating or aleep- 
lug } and, I believe, he would have continued to toil twenty^ -two 
hours out of the twenty-four, had we allowed him. 

When the claim was at length worked out, and the gold divided, 
Cakes came to me, and paid back the fifty pounda X had advanced 
towards the purchase of his share. 

You have made my fortune,'' said he, and I am going home 
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wiHi it to-morrow. It is not a large one ; but it is all I require. I 
must now tell yon what I intend to do wiui the money*-as I heUeve 
that will be some reward to jou, for your generosity in taking me 
into the claim. I have a father, who has been in prison for seven 
years for debt ; and all for the paltry sum of a hundred and sixty 
pounds ! Six years agO| 1 left home, and turned sailor, only that i 
might get my passage to some foreign land, where I might make the 
money to pay this debt, and take niy father out of prison. I knew 
I could never niise it in England, where some of our governing 
people tell us wc are so prosperous and contented. One hundred 
and sixty pounds was a large sum, for a young fellow^ like mo to * 
get together. I knew I could uever make it up by following the 
sea, and I had begun to despair of ever doing so, until I got aboard 
of a sliip in Cape Town bound for Melbourne. Of course I joined 
the ship, with the intention uf escaping from her, when we should 
reach Melbourne. I need hardly tell you that I succeeded. One 
night, as we were lying anchored in Hobson's Bay, off Williamston, 
I 8lip|>ed into the water, and by swimming more than a mile, I 
reached the shore. Soon after, I foond m} ^^ ay to the Bendigo 
diggings. . 

While working ont that claim on Eagle Hawk Gully— of wbidi 
I have told you — I was the happiest man on earth ; but, when I 
discovered that my mates had absconded with my gold, I was 
driven nearly distracted. It was a cruel disappointment to a man^ 
anxious to liberate an honest father from prison, as well as extricate 
a mother and two sisters from a situation of extreme misery. 

"Since then I have had no good luck — until you got me into this 
claim we have just completed. Thank God, I've gut the money at 
last ; and may he only grant that T shall live to reach old England 
with it, in time to relieve my suileriug relatives. That is all Tcare 
for in this world ; and if 1 can accomplish it, I shall be willing to 
die." 

At my request Oakes promised to write to me from Melbourne, 
and let me know in what ship he would sail. 

This promise was kept ; for, the week after, I received a letter 
from him, informing me that he had embarked in the ship Kent^" 
bound for London. 

I could not help oflering up a silent prayer, that favouring winds 
would safely waft htm to his native shore and that his long-cher* 
ished hopes might meet with a happy realization. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

ka ADVXNTU&S WITH A BLACK 7SLL0W." 

Shortly after the departure of Oakes, T went to a little rush, on 
Slaty creek, on the Creswick's Creek Gold fields^ about thirteen 
miles from Ballarat. 

I was acconipaiiied by two others, with whom I had lately been 
working. Soon after arriving at the rush, we took possession of a 
oUim ; and proceeded to ^proepeel^ ife. 

After flinkiog a small hole on the daim, and washing some of the 
earth from the oottom of it, we found a little gold — ^not what we 
thought payable ;^ and yet the prospect^ was so good that we 
did not like to forsske the claim. In hopes that it might contain 
richer dirt" than what we had founds we detennined to stay hy 
it a while longer. 

To sink our shaft to any advantage, we needed a <$rowbar. 
There were some very large stones in the ground that could not be 
moved without one. A crowbar was an article we did not pos- 
sess; and as we could not find one at the two or three stores es- 
tablished on Slaty Creek, I walked over, one evening, to Creswick 
Creek — a distance of some three or four miles — ^intending to pur- 
chase one there. 

By the time i reached the township, made my purchase, and 
started towards home, it had got to be ten o'clock. About half a 
mile from Creswick, on the road homeward I had to pass a camp of 
native blacks. 

J These people, in morality and sodal habits, are upon a scale^ 
perhaps, as low, as humanity can reach. Tlie sole object of their 
existence is, to obtun strong drink. For tbat^ they will sometimes 
work at gathering bark and poles ; or they will look about for stray 
specks of gold — ^iD places where the nuners have betti working, anl 
whi<^ have been abai^oned. 
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Any- one, who undentands tbe strength of their aTemon to ]a> 
bour, may form some idea of the desires these blacks have for 
drink ; when it is known that they will sometimes do the one for the 
sake of getting the other. 

An Australian native black, after becoming degraded by inter- 
coui*se with the whites^ will sell his mother^ 8ister» or wife for 
brandy. 

The party, whose camp I was com polled to pass, h.nd evidently 
met with some success, in their vaiiuus ways of obtaining brandy 
during that day ; for from the noise they were making, I judged tliat 
all, or nearly all of them, must be in a state of intoxication. 

Not wishing to be annoyed, by their begging for tobacco — which 
I knew they would be certain to do, should they see mc — ^1 resolved 
to keep out of their way. Instead of following the direct path — 
which led on through the place where they had erected their " mia- 
miasj^ or hut — made a detour of their encampment. After pas- 
ing well around it| I turned once more towards tbe road to Slaty 
(mekf which, after a time, I succeeded in regaining. 

I had scarce got well upon the track, when I was confronted by a 
big black fellow,'' apparently beside himself with drink. 

As a general rule, the native blacks, seen roaming about the gold 
fields of Victoria, are seldom guilty of malignant violence towards 
the whites ; but the man, whom it was now my misfortune lo meet, 
proved an exception to the rule; for the reason, no doubt^ that he 
was maddened with alcohol. 

/Vs he approached me, I saw that he was brandishing a "waddy 
Avad J y," or a club. 1 strove to avoid him ; but found, that although 
mad with drink, he was active upon his limbs, and able to hinder 
me from making a retreat. Had I attempted to run away, 1 siiould 
have been broughl to a stop — by a blow Irom his waddy waddy." 

. I saw that my best chance of safety would be in standing firm 
and defending myself. 

The ^low made two desperate lunges at me with his dub; 
which, with some difficulty, I managed to dodge — and all the while 
that he was delivering his murderous assault, he kept shouting to me, 
in his native gibberiui — apparently making some important commu- 
nication, but the nature of wliich I had not the slightest idea. 

Just as I was beginning to consider the affair serious, and was 
preparing to act on the oflensive, the black made a third blow with 
his waddy waddy ! This I was unable, altogetber| to avoid; and the 
club struck heavily against one of my leg^. 
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Irritated by tlie pain prodooed, I could no longer oontrol my tttn* 
per ; and, grasping the orowbar witli both baiid% I aimad a Uowat 

the black fellow's head. 

1 did not strike with the intention of killing tbe man. I only 
knew that my life was in danger ; and that I was suffering great 
pain from the wound I had received. This, however, had irritated 
me beyond the power of controlling myself^ and^ uo doubt^ my 
whole strength wa« given to the stroke. 

The crowbar descended upon the black fellow's naked crown ; 
and never shall I forget the horrible sound made by the crashing in 
of his skull. It was not only horrible, but sickening ; and for a mo- 
ment, completely untnanned me. It was not the mere thought, that 
I had broken a man's head, thai uamauued me j for 1 had both wit- 
nessed and taken part, in many a sanguinary scene before that-— 
witlioat Ming any suck remorseful emotion. It was the horrid 
^ aoimd^-oaused by tlie crushing la of Ilia aioill— that not only over- 
' came me, but, for a time, rendered me fiunt^ aiok, and difligusted with 
the world, and all it oontalned. 

That sound echoed in my ears for hours aftervads ; and .erer 
since that time^ I have eareftdly avoided being near any plaoe where 
a free fighlf' was about to talie plaee— >le8t it mj£^ be my mis- 
fortune to hear a similar aound. 

The day after, it was reported, that the blacks were entertaining 
themselves with a funeral. 1 did not learn thf; particulars of the cere- 
mony ; but, presume it was similar to a funeral 1 had witnessed 
among a tribe of the same people on Fryer's Creek in July, 1853. 

One of their number had been killed, by another of the tribe; 
and on the next day, 1 was present at the performance of their funer- 
al rites, over the re Drains of the murdered man. 

A grave was dug, about live feet deep — into which the body was 
lowered, and a sheet of bark laid over it. The earth was then filled 
in : and while tl^s was being done, by one man, two others stood in- 
ride the grave,' stamping upon the dirt^ and treading it down, as 
firm as they oonld make it. 

What could hare been their objeot in tboa jpacking the dead body 
I never understood;- unless it waa done, under the impression, that, 
the oorpse might oome to life again, without this precaution beinj]^ 
taken to keep it under ground ! 
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CHAPTEB LXiL 

FAKEKL AND HIS WIFIS, ONCfi MORS.. 

Thrss weeks prospecting'' at Slat/ Creek, convinced me that it 
WM not tii6 place for a gold digger to make kk fortune, wHbout the 
aeTemt labour; and for thia reaaon, I left it — ^returning toBallarat, 

On arriving at the latter plaoe^ I went to aee my old Galifomiaa 
aoquamtancey Farrd. The mitant I set eyea on him^ and ho on me. 
his featurea plainly proclaimed that he bid aomething to tell me, 
which he deemed very amusing. 

Farrel," said I, you are working a ridi daim ; I see fortune 
written on your face.** 

" Nothing of the kind," he answered ; " I have just finished a 
tolerable spell of dififging, it is true; and shiill start for hometoo 
morrow, j^iit it ain't that ; I have better news still." 

" Better news ? What can it be 1" 

"Pve seen Foster, and my wife. Ila ! ha ! they've been livinc^ in 
sight of my tent for the last four months ; and 1 never knew they 
were there until two days ago." 

"Then you have seen Foster?" 

" Certainly, 1 have." , • - 

•* What did you do to him f* 

''Nothing. Fate is girmg me all the revenge I want; and I 
would not interfere with her designs — not for the world. In saying 
that Foster ia the most miserable object Fve seen for many years, 
I apeak only the truth. He baa rheumatic fover^ and hasn't been 
able to stir out of his tent for six weeks. He will probably never 
go out of it again — that ia, alive. Now, 1 call that fun ; is nt iti*' 

" Not much for Foster, I should think. But how came you to 
find them T 

" I was in my tent, one morning, when I heard a woman talking 
to my partner, who happened to be outside just by the door. The 
woman wa?? wanting to get some washing to do. She s^d that her 
husband had been a long time ill; and that they had'nt ft sluIiiQg 
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to Hve upon. I thought her voice sounded fainiiiar to me j and, 
taking a peep out of the tent, 1 saw at once it was my runaway 
wife ! I waited till she walked away, and then, slipping out, I fol- 
lowed her to her own tent. She went inside, withoat seeing me ; 
and then I stepped in after her^ and stood quietly surveying the 
guilty pair. 

if y wife went off into a fit of higfastrikes,' while Foster lay 
trembung, like a craven, expecting every moment to be killed. 
^Don*t be frightened,' said 1, M haven't the slightest intention to 

gut you out of your misery. 1 like revenge too well for that. You 
ave some more trouble to see yet^ 1 hope; and I'm not going to 
do anything that might hinder you from seeing it.' 

" I waited till my wife became sufficiently composed to compre- 
hend whfit was going on; and then, after thanking her for the kind- 
ness she had done me — by relieving me of all furthor trouble with 
her — 1 bid them ' good day,' and walked off, leaving them to reflect 
upon the interview. 

** To-day, I have Just been to visit them again ; aird the want and 
misery they appear to be suffering, gave me no little pleasure. 
They looked as though they had nol had a morsel to eat for a week, 
and I coiiid not see a scrap — of either bread or meal — in their 
tent. 

I told them iiot to sive themselves any further uneasiness on 
my aooount; for I wasn't going to molest them any more. Fve 
made a little fortune here,' said I, *and intend starting for New 
York State tomorrow. Have you any message to send to your 
friends f I asked of Foster. The poor devil could not, or would 
not make me a reply. * Have yow, Mary 1* said I, turning to my 
wife. She could only answer with sobs. * It is a miserable, 
wretched life, at the best, on these diggings,' I remarked. * I am 
going to leave it, and once more seek happiness in my native land. 
Excuse me, Mr. Foster, and you, Mrs. F., for not helping you in 
your distress. I know that there is an All-wise Creator, who will 
reward both of you, as your conduct deserves ; and it would be 
presumptuous in me to take any of the work out of His hands. I 
leave you here, with full conlidence in the belief that divine justice 
will be iiiipartiall y administered to all.' 

Now that was w hat I call good talking, — what do you say ?" 

" Vei^ good, indeed," I answered. " But are ^ ou really going to 
leave them in that manner V* 

« Certainly, I am. I never intend to see either of them again. 
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When I was oomiDg awaj from their tent, my wife followed me 
out ; went down on her knees ; and piteously entreated me to aid 
her, in returning to her parents. She dedar^ that she never knew 
my worth, until she had foolishly lost me ; and that »he now loved 
me more than ever she had done — my little finger, more than Fos- 
ter's whole body — which it would not have been difficult to make 
me believe. She said she would not ask me to let her live with me 
again ; but, that if I would give her money to return home, she 
would pass the remainder of her days in prayinf^ for me. 

** No, Mary," said 1, "do not think s > unjustly of me, as to sup- 
pose I could do that. I love you too well, to stand in the way of 
your receiving the reward you have deserved ; and, besides, you 
should not desert l^oster, whom you have fuilowud so far — now that 
the poor tellow is in affliction. My afiectiou for you is too sincere, 
to thiak of allowing you to oommit so sreat a wrong V 

^ Having delivered this exordium, Itumed and left her. Now 
that 18 what I call revenge. What's your opinion 1*' 

What is revenge to one man, may not be to another^'' was mj 
answer. " If it pleases you to act so, of oonraey I have nothing to 
say against it." 

** And what would y<w do 

** I should give the woman some money ; enough to enable her 
to return to her parents. As for the man, I should leave him to his 
fate." 

" Then you would act very foolishly, — as 1 would, if I followed 
your advice. The woman having got home, would be there to 
annoy me. I wish to go back to my native place, and be happy 
there for the rest of my days. How could that be — living along- 
side a wife who had so disgraced me?" 

1 could say nothing more to dissuade Parrel from his purpi)s(^, 
and we parted company — lie shortly alter starting for Mcibouiae, 
to take passage for New York. 

Tlie after-&te of his finthless wife^ and her wretdied paramour, 
some other must record i for, from that hour, I never heaidof dther 
of them again# 
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CHAPTEB LXUI. 

THS RUSH TO AVOCA. 

After passing four or five days in looking about the Canadian, 
Eureka^ and Gravel pits, " leads" on the Ballarat Gold-fields, and 
finding no fiironrable opportunity of getting into a good claim^ I 
determined to proceed to Avooa Rlv^ ; for whidi plaoe s 1^ 
^msh'* was just starting—that, bj all aoc^unts, woald turn oat a 
snooeas. 

Hie day after I had formed this resolutioiiy I saw a maii with a 
horse and draji just departing for Avoca. 

The man- was willing to take a light load of diggers ^ swags ;^ 
and, rolling np my tent and blankets, I put them upon his dray. 

The drayman did not snooeed in getting all the freight he required ; 
for there was but one other digger besides myself, who furnished 
him with anyt}iin<^ to carry. As he, and a partner he had, were 
anxions to reach the new gold-fiold as soon as possible, they deter* 
mined to start, without waiting to make up a load. 

All being ready we set out at once for the ^' sweet vale of 
Avoca." 

The drayman's partner was a man known in the diggings by the 
name of " Uat." 1 had often seen " Bat," and was acquainted with 
two or three other diggers, who knew him w^eli. lie was famed at 
Ballarat, for having the largest mind of any man in the place ; but 
it was ako generally known, that in his mind, the proportion of sel* 
iishness, to all oAer feelings and faculties, was ninely-nine to one* 

The reason why Batf s soul was thought to be so latge was, that 
otherwise it oonid not have contained the amount of disgusting sel- 
fi sill 1 ess, whidi it daily exhibited. 

He was only miserly about Spending money, that might result to 
the benefit^ or injury, of any one but himself. In the gratiiicatioii 
of his own desiresi he was a thorough spoidthrift. 
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I had heard one of the miDers tell a story, illustrative of Bat's 
disposition. For amusement, the miner had made an experiment 
to see, to what extent, selfishneaa would, as he expressed it, carry 
Bat on the way to hell." 

He enticed this large-souled individual, to go with him on a 
''spree;" upon which, he treated him five times in bucce^ssiuii. 

fiat had hj this time imbibed a strong desire for more drink ; 
•Dd after waiting for aonie time fat hit m&panioii to treat him 
again, he slipped to one ade, and took a drink uone, without aaking 
tbd odiw to join him* 

After tUe the miner treated lum ODcemoie ; and not long after, 
Bat again drank alone, at his own expense. 

By this time both of them had become pretty well intoadeated ; 
and the spree came to a termination, by Bat's receiving a terrible 
thrashing from the eonrnte, who had been vainly tempting him to 
spend his money. 

Bat's mate, the draymnn, knew hut little about him, only having 
joined him as a partner the evoniiin; Ik fore we started tor the Avoca. 

On the first day of our journey, late in the aUernoon, we arrived 
at a roadside grog-shop : and all went iu for something to drink. 
Inside the house, were three ill-looking men, who had the appear- 
ance of having once lived in Van Dieman^s JaukL The sht)p was a 
very colonial aflair; and, after drinking some poison, called rum, 
we ail came out — leaving Bat w eighing some gold, w hich he took 
out of a leaUier bag, in presence of all the company. It was to pay 
for m bottle of brandy ; which, aa we were going to camp ont 
for the ni^ht^ he hnd porcbaaed, for the purpose of making himself 
fsomfortaUe. 

Dirhneee overlook ua about a mile or so beyond the grog-^hop ; 
and water being near the i^aoe, we lesolTed to etay by it for the 

ni^t. 

Bat came np^ just afW we iiad started our fire, and drank some 
tea along with us. He had brought with him two botUea of bnmdy, 
instead of one ; the second being for his mate, the drayman, who 

had commissioned him to buy it for him. Seeing these two bottles 
of brandy in the camp, I did not care about staying uii the spot. I 
believed that the drayman ^ Bat, and the other digger who accom- 
panied them, would get drunk ; and I did not Ikocy to remain in 
their company. 

I took up my blankets, and, going about two hundred yards off 
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from the camp — to a grove of bushes — 1 rolled mjwtiii m XXkJ COY€(f| 
and sie{>t s juiidly till the morning. 

At sunrise 1 awoke, and went back to rejoin my travelliDg oom- 
panions. 

On drawing near the encanipinent, I saw that something was 
wrong, and 1 hastened forward. Bat was nut there; but the dray- 
man was, and alao tbe digger. Both were tied with their hands 
behind tinir habk^ and, fbruwimova, ftateaedl to wheeb of the 
dray. I mw that both of them were gag^ I 

I lost no time in leleasing them fiom their onpletMUit impHson- 
menti and as toon as I had ungagged them, they told me what had 
happened. About the middle of the nighty four men had come up, 
armed with revolvers, which they had h^d to the heads of the dray- 
man and digger, while they tied and gagged them. The two were 
then robbed of all their money ; after which, the bush-ratigera went 
their way — taking along with them the drayman^a hme. 

" But where is Bat V 1 asked. 
We don't iinow/* was the reply. He went away soon after 
you did." 

Circumstances looked suspicious a<^ainst Bat; but only to me; 
for the others understood all that had happened. Bat had deter- 
mined to keep his bottle of brandy to himself. By remaining with 
the others, he could not well drink it all without asking them to 
have a share, as he had already been treated by his partner. To 
avoid doing so he had atolenaway to the bush, where he could drink 
hia liquor alone. 

men who robbed na," aald the diaoonaolafte drayman, 
could be noothera than them we aaw in the grog-ahop ; and it waa 
my mate Bat who drew them on to us, for ^ey aeemed greatly dia- 
appointed, and swore fearfully at not finding him. He fladied hia 
gold^ust before them yesterday ; and, of course they came after ua 
to get it. I wish they had got every ounce of it. He deaerved to 
be robbed for tempting." 

" Have you lost much ?" I asked, of the drayman. 

" No," answered he. " Luckily, I had not much to lose — only 
seventeen pounds. But I care more about my old horse, for I've 
owned him oyer three years.** 

The digger had lost twelve pounds in cash, and a gold nugget of 
seven ounces weight. 

While both were lamenting their mi.shap, Bat made his appear- 
ance ixom the bush, and began iiuding fault with his mate for not 
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having breakfast ready, and the horse harnessed for a start. The 
effects of the bottle of brand) hiui only increased the disagreeable 
peculiarilies of Bat's character, and given him a good appetite. 

He was now told what had happened, which made him a little 
more amiable. But hie amlafoleneis could be traced to the fiust of 
hie being oonoetted of the ewmish eelfishoees of which he had been 
guiltjr* He leemed highly delighted to think he had had the good 
r »rtune to esoepe the mioohance that had befidlen his companiona ; 
and, instead of sympathising with them, he actually boasted of his 
luck ; putting it forward as a proof of his possessing more than or- 
dinary sagacity. 

^ Will you have a little brandy?*' asked his mate, in a tone of 
voice that told me the offer was not made in a friendly spirit. 
"There's a drop left in my bottle, whidi, luckily, the busli-raDgers 
did not get hold of.*^ 

" Of course I will," answered Bat. " Brandy is a thing I never 
refuse, especially when on the road, and after camping out all night 
Let's have it." 

The drayman produced his bottle, along with his tin pannikin. 
The former was about half ftiii, and iia coutenj-s were poured iuLo 
the cup. 

When Bat reached forth his hand to take hold of the vessel, the 
brandy waa tJuown Into his face, and the next instsnt he himself fell 
heavily to the earth— from the effects of a blow administered by the 
dencfaed fist of the drayman. 

Bat rose to his feet, and tried to show fight ; but no efforts he 
GOnld make, either offensive or defensive, hindered him from getting 
his deserts. It was the 6rst time 1 had ever been pleased at the sight 
of one man punishing another. 

After getting a tiiorough thrashing from his irate partner, IJat took 
up his blankets, and then started back along the road tpwards Bal- 
larat— having, for some reason or other, changed his mind abau^^ 
goinp^ to Avoefi. 

1 paid the drayman what I had a[:r( ( 1 to give him for takinsrmy 
"swag;" and, accompanied by the digger, who had been rol>bed 
along with him, I continued my journey afoot — each of us carrying 
his own blankets and tent. We left the poor drayman alone with 
his dray, in what tlie Yaukccs cail a "fix;" for he dare not leave 
the vehicle, and the goods it contained, to go in search of a horse, 
and without one it would be impossible ibr him to transport his 
propert^y &0i^ the place. 
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T would have stopped alon^ with him for a day or two, and lent 
him some assistance, had it not boon that he was one of those unfor- 
tunate creatures so often met in the Australian colonies, who seldom 
speak without using some of the filthy language imported there from 
the slums of London. For this reason i left him to get out of his 
difficulty the best way he could, and, for aU I know to the contrary, 
lie is still keeping guard over his dray, and the miacelianeous lading 
it coutained. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

THS **eW«a TALI OT AYOOA.'' 

Ws anrired near the Avoca diggiags kie in the aftmoon. Seeing 
a good spot for pitching a tent, my companion stopped, and pro- 
posed that we should go no fiurtheri aa that plaoe waa exactly suited 

to his mind. 

''AIL right^'' said L ''If it suits you— you had better stay 

there." 

While the digger was disencumbering himself of his load, I 
walked on. I did so, because my travelling companion was a man 
whose acquaintance I did not care to cultivate any furtlicr, I did 
not take the trouble to satisfy myself of any reason for leavinGf him 
ill this uiiccremomous manner. 1 ouly knew thai 1 did not like his 
society ; and, therefore, did not desire to pitch my tent near him— • 
lest I nright have more of it, 

Mir prineipi^ oljectioii to romaining with (Jm man waa this. I 
had lonned an idea that nothing was to be gained irom him*-nelther 
knowledge, amosementi firlmdship, money^ nor anything elae^ 
unless, perhaps, it might have been, a worse opinion of mankind ; 
and this of itself was* just ground for my giving him the good- 
bye. 

After going a litdefiurther on^I pitdied my tent in a plane I made 

choice for myself. 
Next morning I walked forth, to have a look at the new gold* 

field. 

There are not many spectacles more interesting to the miner, 
than that termed a rush'' to a gold*tieId newly discovered^ and re- 
ported to be " rich." 

The scene is one of the greatest excitement. On the ground to 
which the "ru^^' is directed| all tlie vices and i^jiusementa to be 
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met with in large cities, soon make their appearance. Where, per- 
haps, a month boforo, not a hiimnn being could have been seen,^ 
taverns, with iTiagiiilicent interior decorations^ billiard-rooms, bow- 
ling-alleys, riile-gaiieries, theatres, and dancing-saiooiis, will be erect- 
ed ; in short, a city, where, but a few weeks ago, there was notbii^ 
but the " howling" wilderness !. 

Oil my arrival at the Avoc.a diirinngs, I marked out a " claim 
and lor several days my ooiupaLion was that of 'shepherding' it. 

To *shepherd a claim,' is to keep possessiua of, and merely retain 
it — ^until, by the working of other claims near, a tolerably correct 
opinioQ niajr be formed, as to whether yours will be worth digging 
or not. 

The system of shepherding dalms^is onl j pnotiied where gM 
lies some dietanoe below tlie em&ee ; md wnere the daim cen wty 
be prospected at the enenee of eome money and tronUe, 

Tha claim I had marked out, was a large one — larger in extent 
than one person was entitled to hold. For this reason, on 
the third day, after 1 had taken pOflMflflion of it| another man bespoke 
a share in it along with me. 

I did not like the looks of this man; and would have objected to 
working with him ; but he would not consent to divide the ground ; 
and the only way I could get clear of him was, to yield up the 
claim altogether. This I did not wish to do ; for it stood, or rather 
" lay," in a good position for being on the " lead.'* 

I have said 1 did not like the looks of the intruder. This dislike 
to him arose from the circumstance of his having a strong " Vande- 
mouian expression" of couiiteiiance ; and I had a great prejudice 
against those who, in the colonies, are called old lags.'* 

We ** ahq>herded'' the dum together for a ifew days ; when the 
prospect of 4t8 being on the lead, beoome so &ir, that we at length 
commenced mnking a shaft. 

The more I saw of mj oompanion, while we were toiluig 
together, the weaker grew my aversion to him ; until, at length, I 
began to entertain for him a certain feeling of respeofe. Th^ in* 
creaaed as we became better acquainted. 

I learnt that he was not from Tasmania, but from New South 
Wales ; and my prejudice against the Sydneyites" was even 
stronger (having been formed in Caii£;>raia,) than against the *'old 
hands" from Van Diemen's Land. 

The " Vandeiiioiiians," generally speaking, have som^ good 
traits about them« that are seldom met amongst those from the 
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•Sydney side.** The oonvicts from the former place, have more 
generosity in tMr widKednees; lees dispoiitloii to turn approvers 
on their companicns in crime ; wliiie at tiie same tune, tbey display 
more manliness and daring in their misdeeds, than do the " Sydney 

birds." 

One would think, there could not be muoh difietence between the 
criminals of the two colonies ; since both originally come from the 
same school ; bnt the characteristios distinguishing classes of tram- 
portieif change with the circumstances into which they maybe 

thrown. 

My new partner proved to be like few of the " downey coves" 
I had encountered in the diggings ; for I found in bim, a man pos- 
sessing many good principles, Srom which he could not be easily 
tempted to depart. 

He did not deny having been a convict; though on the other 
hand — unlike most of his class — never boasted of it. 

" Drinks all round," can usually be won from an old convict in 
the following manner 

Offer to lay a wager, that you can tell for what crime he had 
been transported ; and as his own word is generally the only evi- 
dmioe to be obtained for deciding the wager, ten to one it will be 
aooepted. Tell him then : that he was lagged for poadiing ;" and 
he toI inomediately acknowledge that he lost, and. cheerfully 
pay for the drinks all round." 

This game could not have been played with the subject of my 
sketdb ; since he freely acknowledged the crime for which he had 
been transported ; it was for killing a policeman. 

One evening, as we sate in our tent, he related to me the story 
of his life ; but, before giving it to my readers, 1 must treat them to 
a little explanation. 

This narrative is entitled the Adventures of a Rolling Stone;"" 
and such being its title, there may be a complaint of its inappro- 
priateness; because it also details the adventures of others. But 
part of the occupation of the hero, has been to observe w hat was go- 
ing on around him; and therefore, a faithful account, not only of 
what he did, but what he saw and heard— or in any way learnt — 
should be included in a true narrative of his adventures. Hearing 
a man relate the jparticnlars of Ids past life, was to the " RcdUng 
Stone^*' an event m his own history ; and, therefore has he reooided 
it 

The reality of what is here written may be doubted ; and the 
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question will be asked : — how it was, that nearly every man who 
came in contact with the ** Rolling Stone," had a history to relate, 
and also related it? 
The answer may be found in the following explanation : — 
A majority of men met with on the gold fields of California and 
Australia, are universally, or at least generally, unlike those they 
haye lefl behind them in the lands of their birth. Most gold dig- 
gers are men of character, of some kind or other ; and, have through 
their follies or misfortunes, made for themselves a history. There 
will most always be found some passage of interest in the story of 
their lives— often in the event itself, which has forced them into 
exile, and caused them to wander thousands of miles away from 
their homes and friends. 

When it is further remembered ; that the principal amusement 
of the most respectable of the gold diggers, is that of holding social 
converse in their tents, or around their evening camp-fires, it will 
appear less strange, that amongst so many " men of character" one 
should become acquainted with not a few " romances of real life" — 
such as that of the " Vandemonian" who became my associate in 
the " sweet vale of Avoca ;" and which is here recorded, as one of 
many a " convict's story," of which I have been the confidant. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

A convict's story. 

" You have expressed a desire to hear the story of my life," said 
my mining partner. " I make you welcome to it. There is not 
much of my history that 1 should be ashamed to tell you of; but 
with that little 1 shall not trouble you. I have never done anything 
very bad, — that is, I have never robbed anybody, nor stolen any- 
thing that I did not really want. 

"1 am a native of Birmingham, in which town I resided until I 
was about twenty years of age. 

" My father was a confirmed drunkard ; and the little money he 
used to earn by working as a journeyman cutler, was pretty certain 
to be spent in gin. 

" The support of himself, and four young children fell upon my 
mother, myself, and a brother — who was one year younger than I. 
In all Birmingham, there were not two boys more dutiful to their 
parents ; more kind to their younger brothers and sisters ; more 
industrious, and less selfish, than my brother and myself — at the 
time I am speaking of. 

"Our hours were wholly occupied in doing all we could, to sup- 
ply the wants of my father's family. 

" We sometimes attended an evening school. There we learnt to 
read and write ; but even the time devoted to this, we would have 
considered as squandered, if we could have been doing anything 
else — to benefit the unfortunate family to which we belonged. 

" One evening, aflcr we had got to be grown up to manhood, my 
younger brother and I were returning from our work, when we«saw 
our father at some distance off, in the middle of the street. We saw 
that he was intoxicated. Three policemen were around him — two 
of them with hands upon him. 

As usual with my father on such occasions, he ^^as refractory ^ 



and tbe policemen were handling him in a very rough manner. 
One of them hiul struck h\m on the head with his baton, and my 
father's face was covered as ith blood. 

** My brother and J ran up, mid offered to take him quietly home 
— if the policemen would allow us to do so ; but as he had assault- 
ed them, and torn their clothes, they refused to let us have him, and 
insisted in locking him up. My brother and I then offered to take 
him to the lock up ourselves; and, taking him by the hand, 1 en- 
treated him to go quietly along with us. 

''The policemen rudely pushed me aside; a|nin collared my 
Mnatf and oommenood dragging him onward* Onoe more we in- 
terfered — ^thooffh tliie time only to entice our father to go with the 
polioemeDf without making any resistance. 

** At that moment^ one of theeonstables ahonted ''a rescue and 
the three, without further provocation, commenced an assault upon 
my brother and myself. 

One of them seized me by the throat, and struck me several 
times on the head with his baton. We struggled awhile, and then 
both fell to the ground. I turned my head, while trying to get up 
again, and saw my brother lying on the pavement, with his face 
covered all over with blood. The polieeman, who had fallen with 
me, still retained his clutch upon my throat ; and again commenced 
beatififj^ me as soon as we had both recovered our feet. A loose 
stone, weighing about ten pounds, was lying upon the pavement. I 
seized hold of it, and struck my antagonist on the forehead. He fell 
like a bullock. When I looked around, 1 saw tliat my father^ — who 
was a very powerful man — had conquered the olher two policemen. 
He seemed suddenly to have recovered from his intoxication; and 
now helped me to carry the constable I had felled, to the nearest 
public house— where the man died a few hours after the affray. 

I was tried for manslaughter^ and sentenoed to ten years trans* 
portation. 

Not until then, did evil thoughts ever make th«r home in mj 
mind. 

" Up till the time 1 was torn from my relatives— for whom I had 
a great affection— and from the girl whom 1 fondly loved, I am 
wiling to be responsible to God and man, for every thought I had, 
or every act 1 did. Ever since, having been deprived of liberty — 
dragged from all near and dear — with every social tie broken — and . 
robbed of everything for which I cared to live — I do not think my- 
self to blame for anything i may have done. I have been only a 
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link in a chain oi drcumstances — a victim of the transportation 
system of England, thai transforms incipient crime into imxdened 
Tlllany. 

** On arriving m New South Wales, I was plaoed In a gang with 
other oonvlcts, and ]pot to the business of pushinc a wheel-banow. 
We were employed in removing a hill, from the plaoe where nature 

had set it ; for no other reason, I believe, than for the purpose of 
keeping us from being idle ! The labour was not severe, but the 
life was a very weary one. It was not the work that made it so to 
me. I was used to work, and did not dislike it, if there had been 
any sense in the task we had to perform. But 1 had no more idea 
what my labour was for, than the wheel-barrow with which I per- 
form3d it ; and therefore I could feel no more interest in the work, 
than did the barrow itself. 

** My toil was not sweetened with the reflection that it was in 
l>ehalf of those I loved. On the contrary, I knew that the best 
years of my life were being uselessly squandercci ; while my mother 
and her children were perhaps suffering for food. 

** I often asked myself the question why I had bocn sent from 
home I Jt could not have been to reform me, and make me lead a 
better life, after the expiration of the term for which I had been 
seuteneedi It eould not have been for that, for no youth could have 
been more innocent of all evil intentions than I was, up to the time 
of my unfortunate aflliir with the policeman. All the philosophers 
of earth could not devise a scheme better adapted to corrupt the 
morals of a young man— malie him forget all the good he had ever 
leamt-^-harden his soul against all the better feelings of human 
nature — and transform him from a weak and frail mortal, with good 
intentions, into a very demon — ^than the transportation system of 
England. 

" From thn [ige of twenty years, until that of thirty, I consider 
the most valuable part of a man's existence ; and as; this whole 
period was taken from me, I naturally regarded the future of my 
life as scarce worth possessing. 1 became recklessly indifferent as 
to what my actions might be ; and from that time they were wholly 
guided by the circumstances of the hour. 

Eacli month, 1 heard, or saw, something calculated to conduct 
ma still further along the path of crime. 1 do not say that ali my 
companions were bad men, but most of them were ; since my daily 
a&aociates were thieves, and men guilty of crimes even worse than 
theft, 1 am willing to acknowledge — which la more than some of 
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tinm wmdd do--43Ml the ftofc cf their being oonTieifai was etrong 
eifideiioe of their being wieked men. 

" Afler heving spent nearly a year, between the trains of the 
wheel-banrow in the neighbourhood of Sydney, I was deepafecfaed 
with a ^ang to do some laboufer^a work up the country. 

" Most of the men in this gang were wickeder than thoee with 
whom 1 had "been previously associated. This was perhaps owing 
to the fact that my ncNv companions had been longer abroad, and 
were of course better trained to the transportation system. 

"Some of thcni were suffering^ f^reat agony through the want of 
tobaceo and strong drink; in both of which — being many of them 
*ticket-of-leave* holders — they had lately had a cliaoce of freely in- 
dulging. That you may know something of the character of these 
men, and of the craving liiey had for tobacco, 1 dhall tell you what 
I saw some of them do. 

" Many of tlie wardens — as is usually the oaso* were greatly dis- 
liked by the oonviets ; and the latter, of course, took; every oppoiw 
tunit^ of showing their hatred towa^ thenu 

^ One moniing, the gang refused to go to worli— owing to a part 
of the usual aUowanoe of food liaving been stopped from one of 
them, as they said, for no good reason. The overseeri in place of 
sending for the superintendent, attempted to &roe them to their 
tssks ; and the result was a row." 

^ In the skrimmage that followed, one of the wardens — a man 
especially disliked by the convicts — was killed ; while the overseer 
himself was carried senseless from the ground. 

"The dead warden had been a sailor, and liked his *quid.' He 
was generally to bo seen with his mouth full of tobacco, and this 
was the case at the time he was killed, I saw the quid taken from 
his mouth, scarce ten minutes after he had become a corpse, by one 
of the convicts, who the instant after transferred it to his own ! 

" Tlie overseer, at the time he got knocked down, waa bmoking a 
pipe. Scarce three minutes after, I saw the same pipe in the mouth 
of^ one of the men, and &om its head was rolling a thick doud 
smdce, 

^ Hie fire in the pipe had not been allowed to expire, and the man 
who was smoking it waa one of those afterwards hung for the mur- 
der of the warden 
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CHAPTER LXVL 

The old convict, as if reminded by the queer incidents he had re- 
lated, that he himself stood in need of a smoke, here touk out las 
pipe. After filling and lighting it, he resumed his narrative. 

''Owing to refractory conduct on my part, and a dislike to 
mwliug for the purpose of currying favour with oveneers^ I did 
not ffet a 'ticket<i&leave' until five years after landing in the oolony. 

''I then received one^wiUi permission to go as eheplierd to a 
'squatter's station' up the country^ For acting in this cspadty, I was 
lo r^ive ten pounds a-year of wages. 

found the shepherd's life a very weanr one. The labour was 
not sufficient to keep me from thinking. During the whole day 1 
had but little to do — except to indulge in regrets for the past^ iad 
despair of the future. Each day was so much like the one preceed- 
ing ity that the time waa not only monotonous, but terribly ture- 
some. 

Had I deserted my employment, I knew that I should be re- 
captured ; and a new sentence passed upon me. My only hope of 
obtaining full freedom — at the end of my ten years' term, was by 
doing my duty as well as I could. 

" One morning, after 1 had been about ten months in my shep- 
herd's berth, as 1 was letting the sheep out of the enclosure, the 
squatter who owned the station, his overseer, and another man, 
came riding up. 

*'The sun waa more tiian half an hour aboTe the horizon ; and 
aa I ought to have had the sheen out upon the grass by sunrise 1 
was afraid the squatter would blame me for neglecting my duty. 

I was agreeably surprised at his not doing so. 

'^He bade me 'good morning;' lit his pipe, took a look at the 
sheep ; and then rode away along with the others* 
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** This treatmcul instead of making me more neglectful, only ren- 
dered me more attentive to my duty j and eveij xnoraiug fur three 
weeks after^ the sheep were oat of the yard by the first appearauoe 
of day-break. 

** It WM euiiimer time^ and tlie lughte being ver^ shorty I oould 
not always wake myself at such an early hour, llie oonsequenoe 
was^ that about three weeks before the expiration of the year, for 
whioh I was bound, my employer again caught me napping — nearly 
an hour after suQ-up-*with the aheep still in the pen. 

^ The squatter would listen to no ezouse. I was taken direct be- 
fore a magistrate — ^who was also a *■ squatter'-— and charged with neg^ 
lect of duty. 

The charge was of course proved ; and I was diimissed £rom 

my employment. 

" You may think that this was no punishment ; but you will have 
a (JitTerent opinion when you hear more. My year of apprentice- 
ship not being quite up, my wages were forfeited ; and I was told, 
that I ought to be thankful for the mercy shown me ; in my not 
getting severely flogged, and scut back to the authorities, with a 
black mark against my name. 

''I probably did my duty, as well as any man the squatter ex< 
peoted to get ; and I had good reason to know, that 1 had been dis- 
missed only to give my rucally employer the opportunity of witb^ 
holdmg the balanoe of my wages, that would soon have been due to 
me. 

^The only magistrates in the grazuig country, were the squatters 
ihemseives ; and they used to play into each other's hands in that 
ftshion. There was no justice for convicts ; who were treated but 
little better than slaves. 

" Three months after leaving my situation, I came across an * old 
hand,' who had been cheated out of his wages, by the very same 
squatter who had robbed me, and in precisely the same manner. 

"This man proposed to me that we should take revenge, by burn- 
ing down the j^c^uatter's wool-sheds. 

" I refused to have anything to do with the undertaking; and from 
what the man then said, I supposed that he had relinquished the idea. 
That night, however, altogether unknown to me he set fire to the 
sheds — causing the squatter a loss of about three thousand pounds 
worth of property. The next day 1 was arrested and com mi ted for 
trial— along with the old hand, who had mged me to aid him in ob- 
taining his revenge. 
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" On the trial, circumstantial evidence was so strong against the 
inoendiary, that he wns found fruilty. But ho continued to assert 
his innocence, of course he could say nothing ihut would clear me; 
and J was also found guilty — though the only evidence against me 
was, that I had been seen in his company eight hours before the 
crime was coma^iited, and that I had been dismissed from service 
by the proprietor of the sheds. 

*This was thought sullicient evidence upon which to sentence me 
to five years hard labour on tho roads — the first two years of the 
term to be passed in irons* 

now despaired of ever seeing home again ; and became like 
many other convicts, so reckless as to have no thought for the fa> 
tuxe, and not to care whether my deeds were right or wrong. 

^Had I acted as many of the very worst convicts are in the habit 
of doing---that is, fiiwning upon the overseers— I might have re- 
gsined my liberty in two years and a lialf ; but I never could crawly 
or play the hypocrite; and all the less so, that I knew my sentence 
was unjust. Neither could I allow the ill-usage of others to pass 
-without complaint; and frequently did I complain. For doing this, 
I had to serve the full term of my sentpnco ; while others, much 
worse than myself, by using a little deoeptioxi| obtained their liberty 
on * tickets-of-leave.' 

•* After the term of my transportation had expired, 1 was no bet- 
ter than most of the * old hands.' If I have not committed all the 
crimes of which many of them are guilty, the reason is, that I had 
not the temptation j fuj', 1 acknowledge, that 1 have now completely 
lost the moral power to restrain me from crime. 

''I happened to be free when gold was discovered in New South 
Wales ; and, of course, I hasten^ to the place. After the discovery 
of the rich diggings here, I came overland to try them, 

^ In my gold seeking, I cannot complain of want of success; and 
I have not spent all that I liave made. 

am thinking of goine back to £nglandr--although my visit to 
my native country cannot De a very pleasant one. 1 have probably 
some brothers and sisters still living; but, notwithstanding the 
strong affection I once had for them, they are nothing to me now. 
All human feeling has been flogged^ starved, and tortured out of 
me. 

"Sometimes, when i reflect on the de^^M a lations I have endured, I 
am ashamed to think of myself as a human being. 
** When i look back to the innocent and happy days of my boy- 
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hood^-of what I aqtod to be-nmly tm hoiiMt, respectable, hard- 
working man ; when I oontnat those days, and thoM Immbla hopes^ 
with the scenes I have since passed through, and my present eondi: 
tion — my back scarred with repeated floggings and my limbs 
marked by the wear of iron tetten^I am not unwilling to die. 

** I am glad to learn that a change has been made in the mode of 
punishing crime in the mother country. It has not been done too 
soon : for, bad as many of the convicts are — who are transported 
from the large cities of the United Kingdom — they cannot be f .thor- 
wise than made worse, by the system followed here. A convict 
coming to this country meets with no associations, precepts, or ex- 
amples, that tend to reform him ; but, on the contrary, every evil 
passion and propensity is strengtheaedi if it has existed before ; and 
imbibed if it lias not. 

** Having told you a good deal of my past. I should like to be 
able to add something of my future* but cannot. Some men are 
very ingenious in inventing food for hope : I am not. I don't know 
for what I am Hying ; fat eyerygood and earnest motiye seems to 
haye been stifled within me, Jiope, love, despair, revenge, and all 
tiie other mental powers t^t moye man to action, are dead with- 
in my heart. 1 haye nothing more to tell you of myself; and 
probably neyer shall haye**' 

Bo ended the sad story of tbs oonyiot 
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CHAPTER LXm 

BAnrUNO AWAT A WIVB* 

Our claim on the Avoca " lead" turned out to be worth nothing; 
and we had five or six weeks of hard toil before iis. My mate con- 
tinued temperate and industrious^ and we got along together with- 
out any misunderstanding. 

One day we were informed by a man passing our tent, that a very 
iuterestiag aifair was to come oti' that evening — ^at a certain grog 
ahop not fiir from where we lived. 

My partner was strongly advised to be there: as there would be 
a specUicIe worth witnessing. 

** Shall you go 1" I asked, after the man had gone. 

" No— not idone" replied he, " the place has a bad name ; and I * 
know that one of the parties concerned in what is to take plaoe is a 
bad bird. You go along with me^ and you'll see some amusement.'' 
Have you any idea what it's to be I inquired. 

^ Yes. I think they are going to have a raffle." 

** A raffle ! There's nothing very interestii^ about that !" 
That depends,^' significantly rejoined my jMirtner. Suppodng 
it is a woman to be raffled for 

*^ A woman to be raffled fori" 

**So I believe. There is a Hobart Town man here, who has a 
young wife, with whom he has been quarrelling for the last month. 
He has found out that it is impossible to live with her any longer^ 
and is cooing to put her up to be raffled for." 

1 liJL I seen a iw^^vn slave disposed of in this fashion in the city of 
Nt!W Orleans ; but had never heard of a man raffling away his 
wife; and the oddness of the thing determined me to tro. Having 
siguilied my intention to my mate, he promised to Lalic me to the 
place, and also take care of me while there. 

The reader may think this precaution unnecessary — after having 
managed for so many years to take care of myself. But I knew 
that amongst ^ dd lunuisi'* tiie protection os friendship, of one of 
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their own *• kidney" was worth having ; n.n>l I crrtiiinly would not 
have goue, without some one to introduce, and look alter me — one 
such as my mining parluer, who knew their ways, and would givo 
them to understand that 1 was not to be molested. 

At that time on the gdd field of Avoca, there were probably 
about ten men to one woman ; and a man, who was so fortunate as 
to possess a wife, M as thought ti> bn a very lucky individual indeed. 
Any woman, however ugiy ahe might have appeared in other lands, 
would there have passed for a Venus. Knowing this to be the state 
of things, I was not surprised^ when, on reaching the grog shop 
with my oompanion, we fooDd a large crowd of li&weea thirty and 
forty men aaeembled around it. In one way only waa I aatoniahed ; 
and that was, that the majority of those present were not ^ old 
handSt** but rather the contrary. 

Tlua observation waa also made by my oompsniony who shook 
lus head signlfiamtly, but sud nothing. 

I did not understand what meaning ne Intended to convey by this 
gesture — at least not At the time. 

From the appearance of the crowd collected round the grog shop 
I had no doubt but that I should be well rewarded for my trouble 
in walking to the place. I could see that some pains had been 
taken in selecting the company : for it appeared to bo composed of 
that class of young miners — known as "fast," and "flush"— that 
is with money to spend, and the disposition to spend it. 

The woman w ho was to be disposed of, was in the room, seated 
on the edge of a table, and swinging her legs about with perfect 
nonchalance. One of her eyes bore, in distinct characters of a pur- 
plish hue, some evidence of a very late disiigreement with her hus- 
band, or some one else. She seemed much pleased at the commo< 
tion she was causing ; and quite indifferent as to its results. She 
was about twenty-throe years of age ; and rather good looking. 

The husband was. about forty years old ; and was a vulgar look- 
ins wretch— even for a Vandemonian.'* His features were 
tinsted into a disgusting leer ; from which I could well fimey they 
were seldom relieved. 

I was not surprised at the woman seeing pleased at the idea of 
parting with him. My wonder was, how, he had ever been allowed 
to obtain the power of disposing of her. 

There was not a man in the room, or perhaps on the diggings, 
that any creature entitled to the name of woman, should not have 
preferred, to the ugly animal who claimed to be her husband. 
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I could perceive from the woman's behaviour, that sho possessed 
a violent temper; which to an ignorant hnite of a man, would no 
doubt render her difficult of being managed. But there appeared 
to be nothing more against her — at least, nothing to prevent a man 
of common sense from living with her, and having no more serious 
misunderstandings, tlian such as are usually re(^ulred to vary the 
monotony of connubial life. 

The business of gcttii^g up the raffle, and cari j ing it through, was 
managed hy a young man, who played the part of mutual friend-^ 
the proprietor of the artide at stake^ being to all appearance too 
dniiiky or too ignorant, to act as master of the ceremonies. 

Ailer a sufficient number of persons were thought to have arrived 
upcm the ground, it was decided to go on with the business of dis- 
oovering to whom fate should decree the future ownership of the 
woman. 

"Gentlemen!'' said the mutual friend, rising up, and placing 
himself upon a chair, *^ I suppose you all know the game that's 
up to-night 1 I believe that most of you be aware that my 
friend * Brumming' here, can't agree with his old woman, nor she 
with him ; and he have come to the resolution of getting rid of her. 
He thinks he'd be better off without a woman, than with one; es- 
pecially with one he can't agree with. And she thinks iiny other 
man be better than Ned * Brumming.' Such being the case, they 
think they had better part. Now, * Brumming' wants a little 
monev to take him over to the other side : and to rise it for him, 
his friends have been called together, and his woman is going to be 
put at a raffle for fifty pounds — twenty-five chances at two pounds a 
chance. Mrs. Drumming is willing to live with any man, as will 
support her, and use her kindly. Who is going to help poor Ned 
Brumming ? What name shall I first put down on this ^ere paper 1" 

« Dirty Dick," « Jack* Bag," « KeH Fryer," « Shiny Bright," 
and several other names were called out— to to the number of 
twenty. 

It was then announced that five n^es were still wanted to com- 
plete the list. 

I'll take a chance," safd a man stepping forward to the table 
wh^e the names were being written out. 

This individual thus presenting himself, bore every evi(^enee of 
having obtained a passage to the colonies at the expense of his na- 
tive country — about twenty-five years before. 
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What nf^me a^aXL 1 put downf asked the youthful master of 

the ceremonies. 

"Jimmy (vom Town.** 
Jimmy fruin h — 1 !" screamed the woman. "You had better 
save your money Jimmy from Town. 1 wouldn't live with a beast 
likii you, if you were to win me ten times over." 

Tiie prospect of losing his two pounds, and gaining nothing, 
caused the old convict to retire ; which he did, apparently with 
good grace. 

We must pay something for this entert^ment/' whispered m/ 
mate ; I will go halves with yoa in a cbaaoe.** 

As be said tuSy he slipped a sovereign into my hand* 

I did not MIy understand what my partner meant. He surdy 
ooald not be thinking of oar winning the woman, and ownipg her 
in partnerdiipy as we did our mining daim? 

But as he said something about our paying for the enlertsinmenl^ 
and having trusted myself to him before I came away from my 
tent^I gave the name of "Bolly/' to the manager of the raffle and 
put down the two pounds. 

Two others then came forward, too!: a chance each, and pf\id for 
their stakes. There were now only two more "tickets" to dispose of. 

Amongst the tirst who had entered their name upon the list, was 
a young miner, who to all appearance, took a greater interest in the 
proceedings than any person present. 

1 saw the woman give a glance, that mi^t be interpreted into the 
words, " I wish you would win me." He appeared to notice it, 
and take the hint ^ for he immediately entered iiiaibclf for another 
chance. 

The remaining share was then taken by somebody else ; and the 
oeremony of throwing tiie dloe was oommeneed. 

Eioh was to have three throws, taking three dioe at each throw ; 
and the man who should soore the highest number, was to win the 
woman. 

A name would be called out^ as it stood on the list ; the owner 
of it would then come forward^ and thrQw the dice— when the num- 
ber he should soore would be recorded against his name. 

All the numbers made, chanced to be very low, none of them 
reaching over thirty-eight — until 1 had finished " tossing the bones j** 
when i was told that the aggregate recorded in my fiivour was for- 
ty-seven. 

I felt as good as certain the woman was mine ; for the ciiancea 
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were more than a hundred to one against any of the five others 
who were to throw after me. 

The young fellow who had paid for two shares, looked very 
blank ; his remaining chance was now scarce worth a shilling. 

1 will give fifteen pounds for your throw^" said he, addressing 
himself to me. 

1 glanced at my mate, and saw him 2:tvo his head a slight inclina- 
tion ; as a siirn for me to accept the otier, which 1 did. 

The money was paid down; and after all had finished tossing, 
number forty -seven was declared the winner. This had been my 
score. The woman, therefore, belonged to the young man, who had 
bought it from me. Siie was at once handed over t< » him; and in- 
augurated the "nuptials" by flinging her arms around his neck, and 
giving him a sonorous '*bus8" upon the cheek ! 

Afler we came away from the place, I learnt from my mate^ that 
tile a&ir was what he called a ^ selL" 

"Then why did you propose that we should take a chancel" I 
asked. 

Why," he replied, with a significant shrug, well| PIl tell you. 

I was told to come to the rafHe, because I was working with you 
^who they thought would be likely to take a share. Had you not 
taken one, they would have supposed that I had cautioned you not 
to do so ; and I should have made enemies amongst some of the 
old hands — ^who look upon me as, bemg in all things, one of themr 
selves." 

" And you think that the woman will not live with the young 

man who won her f 

"I'm sure of it. She'll go along with him for awhile; but she 
won't stay-with him. She'll run away from him — join Drumming, 
again — and the two will Repeat the same dodge at some other dig- 
gings."^ 

I divided the fifteen pounds with my partner ; and retired to my 
tent — well pleased that I liad so disposed of my chance, and no 
little amused at the grotesq^ue chapter of " Ufe on the Avoca," it 
had been my fortune to be witness to. 

A few weeks after the occurrence, I read in a newspaper ; that 
the police on the Bendigo di^ngs had arrested a man for trying to 
dispose of lus wife by a raffle; and I have no doubt that it was 
poor old Ned Brummmg !" 
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CHAPTER LXVm. 

CAVQ&T IN HIS OWN TAAP. 

A " claim" adjoining the one in which iny partner and I were 
working, was much richer than ours. The primitive rock lay far- 
ther below the sui tace — showing that there had been a basin in the 
creek, or river, that hundreds of years before had flowed over the 
**vale of Avuca."' 

In this basin had been deposited a great quantity of earth con- 
taining gold ; for the soil was thickly impregnated with the pre- 
dotts metal. 

The claim was owned hj three men. Two of iSmn appeared tQ 
be respe(^ble young fellows ; and I incidentally learnt mm them, 
that they had been playmates in boyhood, shipmates on their voy- 
age to the colony, and had worked together ever since their mival 
at the diggings. An old convict was a third partner of these two 
young men. He had first marked out the daim, and for a while 
kept sole possession of it ; but seeing that he would be unable to 
manage it by himself he had allowed the yther two to take ahares 
in it. 

They had joined the convict only for that one job ; and had done 
so, because they could not &nd any other favourable opportunity for 
" getting on the line." 

One day, when I was standing by at the windlass of our own 
sl^ft, I saw the old convict come towards his claim — apparently af- 
t^ having been to his dinner. 

I had observed one of the young men let himself down the 
shaft, but a few minutes befure. Soon alter, I heard his voice 
from below calling to the convict — who had placed himself by the 
windlass, after his arrival. I then saw the latter lower the rope, 
and hoist the young man to the surfiuse. The old convict was th&a 
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lowered down ; and| at soon as he detaohed himself from the rope 
below, I notioed that the young man hastilj drew it up and in a 
.manner that betrayed some extraordinary excitement. 

Hoist up your mate, and bring him here^^ he called to me. 
^ Quick ! iVe something terrible to tell you ik/* 

I ( illed to my partner to get on the tackle; and, as soon as he 
had done so, I drew him out of the shaft. 

While I waa doing this, the young man who had called to me^ 
summoned some others in the same manner ; and five or aix men 
who chanced to be near, hastened up to the spot. 

As soon as we were assembled around him, the young fellow be- 
gan : 

"I have a strange story to tell you all," said he. "My friend 
has been murdered ; and the man who has committed the crime is 
below. We have liim sure. Will some one go to the *camp* for 
the police? I shall not leave this spot^ till 1 see the murderer in 
their custody, or see him dead." 

The cuiiiiiiotion, caused by this startling announcement, brought 
several others to the place ; and a crowd was soon collected around 
the dainu Two or three started off for the police encampment. 

While waiting for their return, the young man, who had called 
us around him, give an explanation in having summoned us thus 
stranf»ely. 

" 1 came up out of the shafts" said he^ ^ about half past eleven 
o'clock ; and went home to cook dinner for myself and my friend. 
1 left him along with our other mete — the murderer — who is now 
below, at work, stowing away some of the pipe*clay that we had 
finished working with. J expected him to follow me to his dinner 
in about half-an-hour after. I waited for him till nearly one ; and 
as ho did not comp, I ate my dinner alone, and then returned here 
to > oil with the work. 

When 1 came back, I could see no one. 1 called down the shafts 
thinking both were below. 

" As there was no answer, 1 let myself down by the rope, in- 
tending to go to work by myself. I supposed that my mates had 
strayed off to some grog-shop — where they might spend agooilpart 
of the atteriioon. They hud done thi:s once before j and 1 thought 
they iiilglit do it again. 

Afber getting below, I lit the candle ; and looked about to see 
what they had Man doing, dnee I left them at eleven o'clock. 
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''The first thing that met ihy eyes, was the toe of a bootttkking 
out of the pipeK^lay — where we had been stowing it away, in the 
worke<l-out part of the shaft. What^ thought J, ia their ot^t in 
burying the boot there 1 

** I t^)ok hold of it — there was just enough of it protruding out of 
the pipe-clay to enable me to get a grasp of it. 1 felt that there wa» 
a foot in it. It was a boot belonginj^^o my friend. 1 knew it — 
notwithstanding its being plastered over with the clay, I drew 
out the boot ; and along with it the dead body of the man to 
whom it belonged. He was dead ! 1 think it is probable he was 
not quit^ dead, when covered up ; and that in his death-spasm he 
had sotaehow moved his foot, causing it to protrude a little out of 
the clay. 

" I have no doubt,'' continued the young miner, " that seeing that 
boot has saved my own life ; for the man who has murdered my 
firiendy would have served me in the same way, had we both beea 
*down below, and I ignorant of what be bad already done:' 

Juat as I waa about climbing up the zope to set out, I aaw the 
man who is now below here, preparing to let bimaelf down. I 
called to bim, in my natuiai tone of voice ; and told him tJiat I 
wanted to ffo above for a minute — to get a drink. Thia^ no doubt 
put him oa bis guard ; and he helped me up. 

I then asM him what had become of Bill — that waa my 
friend's name. 

^ * He did not come home to dinner/ aaid I ' and be is not be- 
low. 

" ' When we came up to flinner,' said he, ' and M-ere about Start- 
ing away from hero, f saNv [ViW meet a stranger, and shake bauda 
with him. They went otf together.' 

" I suggested that he might probably have strayed off jipon a 
spree; and we were not likely to get any more wuik out of him 
that day. I added, that, after I had had my drink, we could both 
go below, and work without him. This seemed to please my other 
partner — who at once desired to be let down into tiie ^haft. 

** I lowered him at his request — telling him 1 should follow soou 
after. 

He and his victim are now in the ahafl. Had he euoiMeded in 
killing both of us, he would not only have got all the gold we bad 
obtained in the daim, but some more besides.*^ 
This story excited in the minds of all present, a feeling of horror 
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" Drop yonr pick !" shouted the policeman, at the same time covering (he 
convict with his revolver. — Page 297. 



joined to a le»*n deaire fi>r n t! » /iui , >v.'<r' ' <ck .'^a ow; %o * • 

old couvict--<>'.imiiianditi;» h*u\ i- .54 u^,^ .u. * 'i.^.- ^i* 
kuown, and escap^i was it:< ,'• • f .'-U. 

rotuviit'v. «..ii.i»'-r t-.. il: • ■ ' 'H<' ^- v-.' Tjk 

was ' ' 1^' tir-' '^1;'-. r - '.►h*^ ■ > 
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ytu reach tho iMjtt'Mii. dnvj my picK^axt* i:ir'>t: h y .. 

The ;. » Ti at 'a. wiiidhjNs .'X', tiiniit ; . . -i ;.»•.:'. .^.t 
suspended half way down. 
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The polioemen were guK»g { > .^H p, untU tWy ■ '» v/v. 
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joined to a keeoi derire retribatioiL Seyesal shouted onft to tlie 
old oo&Yict— oomiaaiidiiig him to ooBie up; that hb crime was 
known, aod eaoape was impossible. 
The murderer must have heard every word ; bat no answer was 

returned either to the threats or commands of those above. There 

was no occasion for the latter, either to be in haste, or in any way 
uneasy about the man mailing his escape. He conid not possi))! y 
get clear from the trap, into which his partner had so adroitly ca- 
joled iiim. He must either oome out oi the sbafi^ or starve at the 
bottom of it. 

The policemen, soon afler, arrived upon the ground j and were 
made acquainted with all the circumstances. 

One of them hailed the convict, commanding him " in the t^ueen^s 
name" to come up. 

''You are a prisoner," said the policeman, ^you cannot es- 
cape ; and yon may as well surrender at once.'' 

There was no answer. 

One of the policemen tiien placed himself in a bowline knot at . 
the end of the rope; and was gently lowered down into the sbaft^ . 
several men standing by at the windlass. 

''Hold there!" cried the convict from below. <<The instant 
you readi the botUmi, PU drive my pick4ixe through you." 

Hie men at the windlass ceased tumipg-^leaving the policeman 
suspended half way down. 

He was a man of superior courage ; and cocking his revolver, he 
called to the convict that he was ir<^ing down anyhow — addinc:, that 
the first move made to molest him in the execution of his duty, 
would be a signal for him to blow out the brains of the man who 
should make it. 

He then called to the miners at the windlass to "lower away." 
Drop your pick !" shouted the policeman, as he came near the 
bottom of the shaft — ^at the saqae tim,c covering the conv ict with his 
revolver. 

The murderer saw the folly of resisting. It was inipossible for 
him to escape— even could he have killed the officer, and a dozen 
more besides. 

Some of the ''Queen's Jewellery" was soon adjusted upon his 
wrists, and the rope havinff been poAimd around bis body, he fras 
hoisted up into the light of heaven. 

The polioemeE were going to stop, until they could examkie the 

e 
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bodT of tlie murdered mail $ Imt liiey ^pmdwwl timi tiie indigmiliim 
of the crowd was ftal rising to sach a pitch, tiwl it waa neoeasaty 
for the priaonar to l>e earried to some place of aeeurity— elae he 
muht be taken out of their handa. 

None of the apectatora aeemed aDzioua either to reacue, or IkiII 
the man. Each one appeared to be aatiafied hj getting a kick or 
blow at him. The mind of every honest miner on the ground had 
been ahooked by the cruel crime that had been committed ; and 
Aach appeared to think he had himaelf a aoore of revenge to wipe 
off agains^ the perpetrator. 

'Eiich wished to calm his outraged feelino^s, "by inflirtini^ some 
chastisement upon the criminal ; and still leave to the justice of God 
and the law, the task of punishiiig him for the murder. 

The police did their best to protect their prisoner, but on their 
way to the station, they were followed by an indignant crowd of 
miners, who kicked and scratched the old convict till he was nearly 
lifeless in their hands. 

When the body of the murdered man had been brought out of 
tlie shaft, it was found that the sharp point of a pick-axe had been 
driven tiirough his skull. The wound waa in the back part of the 
head— proving that the victim had received the blow from beMnd, 
and moat probably without any warning. A aimilar fhte would 
undoubtedly have be&llen lua firiend, bad he not made the diaoovery 
which enabled him to avert it^ 

The murderer waa aent down to Melbourne to be locked up till 
the sitting of the Criminal Court. 

The day after the funeral of the murdered man, the only one of 
the three partnera left to work out the chum, made hia appearance 
upon the apot. 

Before commencing work, he came oret to me, and we had a long 

conversation together. 

" If 1 had only myself to think of," said he, " I would have 
nothing farther to do with this claim. It cannot be very pleasant 
to me to work in it, after what has occurred. The young man who 
has been killed, was my playmate in boyhood, and my constant 
companion ever since we left home together. I shall have to carry 
back to his father, mother, and sisters, the news of his sad fate. His 
relations are very poor people, and it took every penny they could 
scrape together to furnish him with the means for coming out here. 
My duty to them, and to his memory, is the sole cause of my con- 

a 
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tinuing any longer to work the daim. However painlol the task 
may I muat perform it I shall obtain all toe gold it may 
yield ; and every speck to whidi my murdered friend should have 
been entitled, shall be paid over to his relatives. I know that they 
had rather see himself return penniless to them, than to have idl the 
gold of Anstralia ; but for all that he shall not be robbed, as well 
as murdered. 

I have often heard him speak of the plpasure it would give him 

to return to his relations with his gold. I can only show my re- ■ 
spect for his wishes, by taking them the money to which he would 
hav^e been entitled, had he lived, to work out his claim. It shall be 
done without his aid, but hia relations shall have the yield of it, all 
the same as if he had Jived.'* 

Whenever the windlass was to be used in bringing up the "wash 
dirt" from below — or the surviving p.-irtner wanted assistance in any 
way — it was cheerfully rendered by the miners at work in the ad- 
joining claims. 

By the time he bad completed his task, he was summoned to 
Melbourne, as a witness on the trial of the murderer ; and, after 
his leaving the Avoca diggings, I saw him no more. 

I afterwards learnt from the Melbourne Argus, that the old con- 
vict was found guilty of &e murder, and ended his earthly ezist- 
ence on the gallows* 
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CHAPTER LXIX 



▲ UMK WITH TBS ^ UOBmU-RUHTIBB.'* 

Arm we had completed the working of our daim in the Avoea 
lead) my partner — who had told me that his name was Brown-^ 
aignitied his intention of returning home to England. 

"I have savod between three and four hundred pounds," said he, 
" and shouldn't know what to do with it here. Fve been thinking 
of g<^ing home for several years past, and now's the time to do it. 

Instead of att( mpting to dissuade him, I rather encouraged him 
in his design, teliing him that, if dissjitisfied with his visit to his 
native country, he could return to the diggings — before they should 
get worked out — and try his fortune once more. 

He had heard me speak of going ni\ self back to England some 
time or other, and he urged me to make the voyage along with 
him. 

I should prohably have acoeeded to his request, had he not pressed 
me so strongly ; but I have a great aversion to doing any thing that 
I am vehemently solieited to do. 

If there is anything whidi will make merdo the very thing I know 
to be wrong, it is whien some one counsels me too pressingly againii 
doing it. I have a great penchant for being guided by my own 
judgment; and I believe that very little go^ is done by giving 
advice, to those who are old enough to raink and aet for them 
selves. 

In answer to my partner's request, I told him that I should prob- 
ably return to England in about a year, but was not then ready to 
go. 

Though a little disappointed at my not aeeompanying him, Brown 
and I parted on good terms. ITe left full directions with me for 
finding him in Birmingham — should I ever go to that city ^ and 
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mmlf niged upon me to call and see him* Igara kim apromise 

to do so. . 

" I believe you are a respectable, right-thinking mapi" said he, 
88 wd shook hands at parting ; " you have treated me as though I 
was the sams, and that's more thim 1 have been accustomed to for 

the last score of years." 

On leaving me, Browa proceeded direct to Melbourne, where he 
took ship for Eng;land. 

For two or three days after he had left nae, 1 looked about the 
diggings — undecided what I sh^nild next do. 

One afternoon, while saunteriiif;^ at a little distance from my lent, 
I saw some policemen, with a squad of mounted troopers, out on 
the patrol. A " licensing commissioner" at their head, proved that 
the) were looking for " unlicensed miners." 

• I never went abroad witiioul a miner's license in my pocket • but 
I felt a strong dislike to showing it — solely on account of the manner 
in which the demand to do sOy was usually made. 

I shall have something to say about lic^ise hunting" in another 
chapter — ^where the subject will be introduced^ and more fully dis* 
cussed. My present purpose is to relate a little adventure which 
occurred to me at Avoca— of which the license hunters were the 
heroes. It was this episode, that first awakened within my mind 
some tiioughts about the infamous system of drawing a revenue, 
from the most honest and industrious portion of the population* 

It is usual for diggers — who are not provided with a license — on 
seeing the police out upon their scouting excursions, either to take 
to the bush, or hide themselves in the shaft, or tunnel, of some 
mining claim. This is done to avoid being searched ; and, as a 
matter of course, carried before a magistrate, and fined five pounds 
for — Trespassing on the Crown lands! 

On the occasion in question, when I saw the license hunters out 
on their usual errand, it came into my head to have a little amuse- 
ment with them. I had been g"ing idle for two or three days, and 
wanted something to amuse me — us well as give exercise to my 
limbs. 

When the policemen bad got within about a hundred yards of 
where I was standing, I pretended to see them for the first time, and 
started off at a run. They saw me^ as I intended they should, and 
two or three of them fl»ye chase — nnder the full belief that I was 
an unlicensed digger. They that first followed me were a-foot, and 
they soon learnt that the fiirther thoy pursued, the greater became 
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the dislaiioe between them and me. Two of the monted tmpers 
now left the side of tibe Gommisdoiieri and joined in the ohase— 
spurring their horses into s gallop* 

I was running in the dlreotion of my own tent ; and ocintriyed to 
readi it, before the tro<mers overtook me. 

By the time they had got up to the tent, I was standing in the 
opening of the canvaas^ and recelired them by demanding their 
business. 

We wish to see your license,'' said one. 

I took from myjpocket the piece of paper ; legally authorising me 
to search for, dig, and remove gold from the Crown lands oi the 
colony." T handed it to the trooper. 

He appeared much disappointed at finding it was " all right." 

"What made you run away from us?" he demanded, angrily. 

"What made you think I was running away Irom you lio* 
quired in turn. 

** What made you run at all ?" put in the second trooper. 

" Because I was in haste to reach home,'* I answered. 

The two then talked together in a low voice j ailer which one of 
them told me that I must go along with them. 

For what reason V I asked ; but received no answer* They 
were eith^ unwilling, or nnable^ to give me a reaacm. 

The two policemen, who had pursued me on loot, now came up ; 
and all four inmsted on my being taken along with them, a priaoner, 
to the police camp I 

f refused to come out of the ten^ and cautioned them not to enter 
it — ^without showing me their warrant, or some authority iat tho 
intrusion. 

They paid no attention to what I aaid, but stepping inside the 
tent, rudely conducted me out of it. 

I accompanied .them without making resistance — thinking that 
when brought before a nut^istrate, X should get them reprimanded 

for what thev had done. 

In the afternoon, I was arraigned before the "bench," and chai^ged 
with molesting and interfering with the police in the execution of 
their duty ! My accusers told their story, and I was caUed upon 

for my defence. 

I informed the magistrate that I had never been an unlicensed 
miner for a single day, since 1 had been on the diggings ; and I en- 
tered upon a long speech — to prove, that in moving about the gold- 
fields, 1 had the right to travel at any rate of speed I might choose, 
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and tliafe I had unlawfully been dragged out of my tent — wLich 
beioff mj '^oastle," should not have been inyaded in the manner it 
had been. 

Thhi is what I intended to have said ; but I did not get the op- 
portunity of making my forensic display, for the magistrate cut 
me short, by stating that I had been playing what die diggers adl 
a lark f and by doing so, had drawn the police from their duty. 
They had been seeking for those who really had not licenses, and 
who, through my misbehaviour, might have been able to make their 
escape ! 

In conclusion, this sapient justice fined me forty shillings ! 

There was an injustice about this decision — as well as the manner 
in which I had been treated — that aroused my indignation. I had 
broken no law; 1 had done nothing but what any free subject had 
a right to do ; yet I had been treated as a criminal, and mulcted of 
my money — in fact, robbed of two pounds sterling! 

After this affair, I was disG:usted with Avoea ; and, in less than 
an hour after, 1 rolled up my blankets, and took the road for Balla- 
rat— this being the place to which 1 always turned, when not know- 
ingwhere else to go. 

Everyone must have some place that they look upon as a home 
a point from which to start or take departure. Mine was Ballarat^ 
for the reaaon that I Hked that place better than any other in the 
colony. 

I had made more m<»iey on the Ballarat diggings than elsewhere 
in Australia ; and I had nerer left the place to go to any other, 
witiiont haTing cause to regret the change. This time, I determined, 
on my return to Ballara^ to stay there-^unttl I should be ready to 
bid a final adieu to Australia* 
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CHAPTER LKX. 

Soon after my arrival at Ballarat, the mining population of the place 
was roused to a state of gi eat excitement — by being oonstantly 
worii^ about their gold lioemses. 

All engaged in lie oeoopation of minings were leqaired to take 
oot a monthly Uoeoae; Ibr wliidi one pouim ^.shilliiige bed to be 
|»aid* Eaeh miaer wee reqeired to ceriy thie Uocnee epon bie per- 
eoDy end produce it whenever required to doeo, by theoommjaeioner, 
or any omoial acting under his autliority* 

It wee not to the tax of eighteen pounds per annum that the 
zmnere obf eoted j but to the manner in whldi it waa levied and en- 
forced. 

The diggers did not like to be so often accosted by a body of 

armp(3 men, and compelled to show a piece of paper — in the event 
of them not having it about them, to be draggod to the Courts 
and fined fivepmnids. 

After some show of opposition to tlii^ tax — or rather to the way 
of enforcing it — had bcr^un to exhibit itself, the government officials 
became more industrious than ever at their occupation of " digger 
hunting." A commissioner, with a band of mounted troopers, 
might have been seen out every day — scouring the country far and 
near, and commanding every man they met to produce his license. 
Not unfrequently an honest miner would be required to exhibit the 
disagreeable document ae oftm aa four or five timee a day. 

The diggers soon got tired of thie eort of thing, which waa enoudi 
to have exaeperaled men of a more (nuiquil tone of mind| than g^d 
diggera naually are. 
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Meefings were eaUed and attended bj tnanyliandrediof ndnera; 

at whidb strong resolutione were passed, to. resist, the. arrest of any 
maoy who should be taken Tip for not having a gold license. 

These resolutions could not be effectually carried into effect^ 
without some organization amongst those who had passed them. 

This was to a certain extent accomplished, by about four hundred 
diggers forming themselves into an organized band, and commenfiing 
to drill and discipline in a sort of military fashion. 

Thinking the wrongs of the diggers a sufticient justification for 
this action on their part, 1 joiiu d one of the companies thus formed 
— with the full determination to assist, as far lay in my power, 
- in the removal of the injustice complained of. 

I did not think there was anything in English law — properly un- 
derstood and administered — that would uliuw thousands of men to 
be constantly hunted, harrassed and insulted by bands of ariiicd 
police, demanding to see a piece of paper ; but perhaps mv expe- 
rience of the way justice*' was administered at Avoca, had some- 
thing to do in guiding my resolution to resist it at BaUaratb 

At onr meetings, the diggers indignantly declared tbeir detenni- 
nation to overthrow the system that made them game for the min* 
ions of the Oovemment ; and to prove that they were in earnest in 
what they said, many of them were seen to tear up their lioensea 
upon the spot, and lijg;ht their pipes with the torn fragments of the 
paper! 

r'rom that time, whenever an attempt was made by the police to 
arrest a man without a liceose, it was resisted by laige mobs of 
diggers ; and on two or three occasions both poUoe and troopers 
were compelled to retreat to their encampment. 

The police force on Bnllarat was soon increased in number, and a 
large body of regular troops was s ut up from IMelbourne. 

The diggers saw that they could no longer oppose this force, 
without mvsintaining a body of their own men in arms, and for this 
purpose a select number was chosen ; who, having been regularly 
organized into companies, formed a camp on the Eureka lead. 

Some of the lying officials of the government have represented 
this camp to have been strongly fortified — the lie being propagated 
to secure them greater credit for their bravery in capturing it. 

The statement was altogether untrue. The Eureka stockade wfs 
nothing more than an indosure formed with slabs of timber-*-suoh 
aa were used to wall in the shafts sunk on wet leads^and conld no 
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penning up a floek of sheep. 

The importance etteehed to the raovemeiiC^ on the pert of ibB 
government offiehds^ was ludicrous in the extreme. 

Martial law wie proclaimed in Ballarai^ and aereral hundred 
pounds were expended in filling bags of sand, and fortifyii^ the 
Treasury at Melboonie — about one Inindred mike firom the aoene 

of the emeiite f 

The idea of the diggers marching to Melbourne, and molesting 
the Government property there, was Bimply ridicalous. The 
authorities must have lieid an opinion oi the men they governed, 
not very complimentary to the liege subjects of Her Majesty. 

Beciiuse the jnincrs objected to beiiig hunted and worried for a 
piece of paper — proving that the}'^ had paid eighteen pounds per 
annum of tax, more than any other class of the populLition — ^the 
Grovernment officials seemed to think that a causeless rebellion had 
broken out, which threatened to overthiow the whole British 
Empire ; and whioh nothing but lowschenuDg and barbarotis action 
could quell. 

Thoueanda of ounces of gold were lying on depoait in the Escort 
' Office at Ballarat; yet had the muttneers taken the plaoe^ 1 am con- 
fident this treasure would have been proteetsd, ana restored to its 
nghtfiil owners. 

But there was no intention on the part of the diggerSi either to 
touch Ballarat, or its gold. They only maintained an armed body 
at the Eureka Stockade, because they could in no other way resist 
the raids of the troopers who were sent out license-hunting. They 

were as innocent of all intention to overthrow the Government; 
^ loot" the Escort Ufiice at Ballarat \ or march upon Melbourne, aa 
babes unborn. 

Their only object was to have English law properly administered 
to them ; or rather, to resist the violation of it by the minions who 
had been appointed to its execution. 

This the Government might have learnt — and probably did 
learn — from the policemen disguised as diggers, who took part in 
the proceedings at the Eureka Stockade ; for these communicated 
all they learnt, and no doubt a good deid more, to the officials in 
the Government camp. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 
A GBinuB IK THB Dioonrofl, 

When I went to join the insurgents at the Stockade, I was acoom- 

panied by a man, who had been living in a tent near my own — a 
German ; whom I only knew by the name of Karl." He was as 
singular a man, as was to be mot amongst tho many incomprehen- 
sible characters found on a gold field. He was only twenty -five 
years of age ; though he had already travelled over much of the 
world, and spoke several languages fluently. He know something 
of the literature, science, arts, and customs of almost every nation, 
ancient or modern ; and having a wonderful memory, as well as a 
great command of language, he could be very entertaining in con- 
versation. My attention was first called to the extraordinary pow- 
er of his memory, by hearing him onoe talking on the relative merits 
of the poets. 

He appeared to know all the poetical writings of the Englishy 
German^ and Italian authors by heart: as he could repeat long pas< 
saees from any of them, when called upon. 

I remember, amongst many severe criticisms which he gave us on 
the poetry of Byron, his quoting the phrases of ^ sad knee," mel* 
odious tears," " cloudy groan," " poetic marble," " loud hill," "fool* 
ish flower" *^ learned fingers," and ^ silly sword;'' all of which he 
mentioned were absurd expressions. 

The reader mav think my sketch of this individual overdrawn, 
when I add, that in addition to his other accomplishments, he ^vas 
not only a musician of groat skill, but, in my opinion, a musical 
prodigy ; and excited n^oi c astonishment and admiration by his 
musical talents, than by any other of the many accomplishments he 



Oflen would he wander alone, where nature was most lovely; 
and from her surrounding beauties, add inspiration to the meiudy 
that iiiled his soul. 
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Tbe notes of Tnidi^ Ike wliimring of tin winde, and tlie mws 
murings of the etroame, were eli oaugiit aod oombinedi or bannoni- 
onaly arranged in enoha&tiog melodleB ; which he would re-produoe 
on hie violin, after rettiniing to his tent, in strains that seemed en- 
raptured. 

Never did I listen to the musio made hy him, without thinking 
myself a better man : for all tbe gentleraoitiments of my soul would 
be awakened, and expanded into acMon under its infloenoe^ For 

hours would the sounds echo m my memory — making me foi^et 
the sorrows of the past, as well as the cares of the future ; and 
turning my thoughts to an ideal world, where material ugliness is 
unknown. 

I defy any man with a soul superior to that of a monkey, to have 
been guilty of a mean or dishonest action, ailer listening to a tune 
composed a!id played by Karl the German. 

I do not c.ill myself a judge of music, or of the relative merits 
of different iimsicians, and only form this opiniuu iiuni the ellect 
produced on my mind by his performance. 

I am not easily eEdted by musical, or dramatic representationa; 
bailCariio'a magnifioent rendering of the death scene in ^ Lucfezui 
Borgia,"^' or the astoundiiiff reoktessness Alboni is acooatomed to 
throw into the ^Brindisi/* eould never awaken within my soul 
such deep thoughtii as those often stirred by the ample strains q£ 
Karl's violin. 

Though possessing all these great natural abilities — strengthened - 

by travel, and experience in both men and books — Karl was a 
slave to one hablt^ that rendered all his talents nnavailing, and hin- 
dered him from ever riatng to the station, he might othuwiae have 

held among men. 

He was a confirmed drunkard ; and could never be kept sober 
so long as there was a shillini? in his pocket ? 

Pride had hitherto restrain od him from seek inn; professional en- 
gagement, and exhibiting his musical talents to the world ; although 
according to his own story, he had been brought up to the profes- 
sion of a musician. He was even becoming celebrated in it, w hen 
the demon of intemperance made his acq^uaintance, and dragged him 
down to the lowest depths of poverty and despair. 
, Once, when in Melbourne, starvation drove him to seek an inter- 
Tiew widt a manager of a theatre ; who listened with wonder and 
admiratiAD to the penlientMicuig melody he prodoeed, 

A sum fiir beyond his ezpeetation was offiffed; and xnon^ 
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advanced to enable him to make a respectable appearance ; but on 
the night in which his dehui was to have been made, he was not 
fbrthooming ! He had been found in the street, drank ind dlsorder- 
ly, and was carried to the lock*up— wliere he passed the evening 
among policemen, instead of exhibiting himself before a delighted 
audience on the stage of a theatre ! 

I know that he used every effort to subdue this passion for strong- 
drink. But all proved unavailing. Notwitltstanding the strength 
of his mind in other respects, he could not resist tlie latal &8cina- 
tion. 

Small minds may be subdued and controlled by worldly interests; 
but the power to curb the action of a large and active intellect may 

not always lie within itself. 

Karl wished to join the insurgents — as they were callerl — fit the 
Eureka Stockade ; and although myself anxious that their number 
should be augmented as much as possible, I endeavoured to per- 
suade him against having anything to do with the disturbance. 



The truth was, that i thought foreigners had at that time too 
much to say about the manner in which the colony was governed. 

Although I could not deny that the faults of which they complain- 
ed, in reality existed, yet 1 believed that they were not the persons 
who had the right to correct them. Many of the foreign diggers 
had a deal more to say, about the misgoveniment iji tOB colony, 
than any of Her lid^esty's subjects ; and I did not like to hear 
them talk treason. They had come to the colony ibr the purpose of 
making money — ^becaiftw Australia oQered superior advaatages for 
that purpose — and I thought that^they should have been satisfied 
with the government found there, without taking upon themsdves 
to reform its abuses. 

I explained all this to Karl , but, while admitting the truth of 
what I said, he still adhered to his determination to take a part in 
the revolution of Eureka. 

"Several times," said h(^, "have I had armed men command mo 
to show a license ; and 1 have also been imprisoned because 1 did 
not have that piece of paper in my pocket. I have several times 
been insulted in the colony, becjinse I am not an En<?]lshman. f 
care but little which gets the worst of this stru^ri^'f — the minions 
of the government or its subjects. Where the blood of either, or 
both is to flow, there I wish to be." 

I said nothing more to dissuade Karl from following this singular 
wish ; but permitted him to accompany me to the stockade — where 
he was enrolled iu one of the companies. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 

THS SDBJBXA BOOT* 

I HAVE stated that about four hundred men were kept nnder arms 
at Bailarat, to oppose the amusement of digger-hunting, so much 
indulged in by the government officials. The former bad now 
made their rendezvous at the stoekade on the Eureka. 

They were accustomed to meet in the daj> and get drilled by 
offioerS) whom they had appointed for this duty. During the night, 
most of them, who were residents of BaUarat, returned mther, and 
dept in their tents ; while others, who had oome from Creswiek*a 
Creek and the more distant gold fields— 4o take part in the affidr^ 
remained 4it the boarding hiHues of the towndiip. 

On the night of the dnd of December, 185^ there were abont 
one hundred and seventy men in the stockade. 

Having entered into the cause, I determined to devote my whole 
time to it ; and on that night i was there among the rest. 

The di^rs, who were present, supposed they had as mudi right 
to stay in the stockade as elsewhere. 

They certainly were not interfering with the officials in the SSe- 
Otttion of their duty ; nor, in any way, making a disturbance. 

There was no just cause why they should have been attacked on 
that particular night. It is true, that during the previous m eek, the 
troopers had been opposed by the diggers they were hunting ; and 
had in some cases been prevented from makin£y arrests. But the 
authorities need not have supposed, that the men in the Eureka 
Stockade were the same who had offered this resistance. They 
oonld only have thought so, and acted on the belief, by a singular 
etretdi of imagination* 

Abont hal^past eleven o^dock, an alarm was given, that the aol- 
l^m were approaefaing the stockade. All turned out^ and wsre 
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prepared to defend themaelves ; bat the akm proved m fidte (meu 
At one o'clock in the ni<Hiii^ there wm another alarm ; vhidi 
also proved to be without any just cause. 

At hal^past two, there was still anolJier false report ; to whidi 
only a very few paid any attention : as the, men had got tired of 
b^ng 80 often roused from their slumbers without any cause. OnJy 
about half of their number turned out at this time ; and these were 
laughed at by the othera^for allowing tiiemselvea to be unneoessa- 
xily frightened. 

About half-past four in the morning — just as the first faint light 
of day was seen on the enstern horizon — the camp was again set in 
commotion by the fourth .ilann. 

This time there was a real cause: since soldiers and troopers 
could be seen through the twilight, riding towards the stockade. 

On the third of Deceuiber, 1854, at half past tour o'clock on that 
holy Sabbath aiorning, the people in the Eureka Stockade were at- 
tacked by English soldiers, and troopers in the pay of the Victorian 
Governmeiit. As the attack was altogether unexpected, they were 
of course unprepared to repel or resist it. 

It would have been little leaa than folly to have attempted resist* 
anee: for the assailants numbered three hundred and ninety men, 
all well armed and mounted ; while the diggers, were less than half 
that number, and most of us only provided with fowling pieces. 

When the signal of attack was given, it was done in a manner 
that started the deeping diggers to their legs; and these soon 
proved to be the most useful members of their bodies. The major- 
ity refused to obey the orders of the officm— which was to reserve 
their fire, until our assailants should come near. 

Most discharged their guns at the enemy, while still only dimly 
seen through the mist of the morning. After firing onoey they fled. 
In an instant, the troopers were upon us. 

A few of the diggers upon this occasion proved themselves men 
of heroic courage. I saw young Ross, who commanded a company, 
shot dead <it the head of his men — while vainly trying to induce 
them to stand firm. 

It seemed bat a minute after the signal had been sounded, before 
the troopers broke down the palisades ; and began shooliijg and 
hacking at us with their swords. 

Fm a Boiling Stone," thought I, and do not like staying too 
kmg In one spot. The Eureka Stookade is not the place for me." 

After making this reflection^ I sprang over the palisades ; and 
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went off at a speed, that enabled me soon to distance many of my 
comrades who had started in advance of me. 

Amongst others passed in my flight, was Karl, the German ; who 
still persevered in his determination not to desert bis digger asso- 
ciates: sinoe he was aooompauj ing them in their retreat. 

He had not fled, however, until assured that our defeat was oer- 
taSaai for I saw him inside the stockade, firing his revolver, shortly 
before I came away myself. 

I did not stay to speak to him ; for the troopers were closely pur- 
suing us ; and cutUng down with their swords any man they could 
overtake. 

A majority of the routed diggers fled towards a tract of grounc^ 
that had befen what the miners call, " worked out." 

This ground was so perforated with holes, that the troopers were 
unable to gallop their horses ov^er it. Fortunate for the fugitives 
that these abandoned diggiirgs lay so near the stockade — otherwise 
the slaughter would have been much greater than it was — in all 
probability amounting to half the number of the men who liad been 
gathered there. 

The pursuit was not continued very far. The troopers soon lost 
all traces of tiiose they were galloping after. Some of the diggers 
succeeded in reaching the bush ; while others concealed themselves 
in the shafts of the worked-out claims ; and, after a time, the sol- 
diers were recalled to exult over their easy victory. 

The regular soldiers of Her Majesty's army took some prisoners 
in the stockade ; but so far as 1 saw, or could afterwards ascertain, 
tiie mounted policemen of the Colonial Government, made no 
attempt to capture a single digger. They showed no quarter ; but 
cut down, and in some instances horribly mutilated, all with whom 
they came in contact. 

Many of the ronted diggers remained concealed in the bush, and 
other places of refuge, all that day ; perceiving no necessity for this 
as soon as the pursuit was over, I returned to my tent. In tho 
afternoon, when quiet had to a cort:iin extent been restored, I 
walked over to view the scene of strife, and take a look at the un- 
claimed corpses. Twenty-pif^^ht miners had been shot dead upon the 
spot; but many more were missing — of whose fate nothing was 
ever afterwards known. A few probably fell, or were thrown, into 
some of the deep holes, through which the pursuit bad been carried. 

Some of the dead had acquaintances and frieuds abuut Ballarat; 
who afterwards removed their bodies, for the purpose of buriaJU 
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I saw several corpses that had been ooUected in one place, and 
were waiting for recognition. Amongst them was that of a young 
AiistriaDy whom I had known. Plis body had been pierced with 
five gun shot wounds — any one of which would have proved fatal. 

There was one corpse so mutilated and disfigured with sabre cuts, 
that the features could not be recognised by any with whom, when 
alive, the man had been acquainted. It was that of a miner who 
had a family in Ballarat. His body was nfterwards identified by 
his wife, but only through some articles that were found in the 
pockets of his coat. 

I never savv, or heard of Karl after that fatal morning. Several 
days elapsed ; and his tent that stood near my own, remained un- 
claimed by its owner, il was still guarded by his dogj which I fed 
on its chain — as some of my neighbours jocularly remarked — to 
keep it alive, for the pleasure of hearing it howL Karl had proba- 
bly fiillen down one of the deep holes, on the abandoned diggings, 
over which we had been pursaed. 

At length, becoming weary of listening to the piteous howling 
of ^ dog, I set the animal at liberty, and on doing so, gave it a 
kick^this being the only means 1 oould think of, to let it know that 
I wished to cut its farther acquaint u cc. It was an ugly, mangy 
creature ; and all the respect 1 felt for the memory of its lost mas- 
ter^ could not induce me to be troubled with it any longer. 

Four men were arrested, and trieci as ringleaders in the " Balla- 
rat rebellion." They were charged with tronson — w^'th an intent to 
overthrow her Majesty's Government, and Queen Victoria, and the 
Crown of Jinwlund! The Governor and his ministers wished the 
•world to be informed, that they had succeeJtMj in ciufdlincT a revolu- 
tion, thai threatened destruction to the whole BriLij^h empire! 

They thirsted for more blood ; but they did not get it. The jury 
before whom the prisoners were tried, acquitted them; and they 
were once more set at liberty. 

Not long after, the licensing system was abolished; and in its 
stead an export duty of two shilling and si.vcnce per ounce, was 
levied upon the gold. This was certainly a more natural method 
of collecting the revenue ; and in every way mc»re satisfactory. By 
it, the unsuccessful miner was not called upon to pay as much as 
one who had been fortunate; and the diL^gers were no longer 
annoyed and insulted by the minions of the Licensing C<immission* 
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V BU&LSD AL1V£. 

TtLOU Ballarati.I went to the great rush at Mount Blackwood ; and 

gtclied my tent on a part of that gold fidd. IcDOWii as the Bed 

Mount Blackwood was more heavily and thii^y timberedi than 
any otiier of the Victorian gold fields. The snrfiBce of the groond 
was very uneven ; and the soil on the roefcs of bnt litde depth, h 
was difficult to find a horizontal spaoe, of sufficient siiey for the 
pitching of an ordinary miner's tent ; and to see sudi stttpendoos 
trees growing on the steep hill-sides, with scarce soil enougjh to cover 
their roots, was matter or surprise to everybody who came to Mount 
Blackwood. 

About three weeks after the ruf?h had commenced — and afl^r 
several thousand people had gathered there— we were visited one 
night by a tcrritic gale, or more properly speaking a hurricane." 

iiundrcds of large trees — which owing to the shallow soil, could 
not take deep root in the rock underneath — were blown down. 

The night was very dark ; and no one could see from what side 
a tree might at any rnoiiicTit come crashing. A space of ground, 
out of reach of the fallen trunks, was not to be founi^ on the gold 
field. The consL-quence was, that thirteen people were killed for 
certain ; and many more severely injured, all through the falling of 
the trees. 

But the nnmher of &tal accidents, caused by the hunicsne of that 
night, was probably never known. 

The night was one of horror and ftar to more than eight thousand 
people-^esdi one of whom knew not the minute that death might 
be bis portion. A miner and his wifb, while endeavoring to escape 
to a jplace of safety^ were crushed under the same tree. Had they 
remamed in tlieir tent they would have escaped uninjured ! But 
what was still moreiriiigular in this unibrtunatemeldent : the woman, 
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when struck by the tree, was oarrying a child, wliioh veodTad mat 
the slightest injury, while both the jMureato were killed on the spot ! 

The day after the atorni} Mount Blackwood presented a very ibr- 
lorn appearanoe. Hundreds of tnea had beoi prostrated by the 
wind ; and nearly every tent had been thrown down. 

Ever since that night, I can understand the ter, that some sailors 
entertain, of a storm upon land. 

I had very little success In gold digging at Mount Bladcwood | 
but while there^ an inddent occurred that was Interesting to me ; so 
much so, as to be deserving of a place among these my adventures. 

I expect to die some time ; but fervently hope and pray, that my 
existence may not be terminated by suffocation — eitner by means 
of a rope, or otherwiso. I profess to have a horror of that mode 
of death: for the simple reasoTi that I have made tri&L of it^ and 
found the sensation anything but pleasant. 

While at Mount Blackwood, 1 worked a claim ia company wiUi 
three others. 

I was taken into this partnership, by a man I had known at Bal- 
larat. He went by the name of "Yorkey" — from him being a 
Yorkshireinaii — ^aiid was the only one of the firm" with whom I 
formed much acq^uaiutance. 

1 was at work in a tunnel of the claim, where we had not used 
sufBcient caution in supporting the top of the tunnel with timber. 

Although the shaft was not a wide one, the eardi bdng a little 
damp, and composed of loose shingle, required propping up. As I 
had neglected thib, about a cart loftd of the shin^ lell down, bury* 
ingme completely under it. 

The weight upon my limbs was so great, that I could not move 
them ; and I lay as if I had been dudned to the spot. 

At the time, two of my mining partners was also below, work- 
ing in another part of the tunnel. Of course they heard the little 
earthquake, and came to my assistance. 

The task of rli^p;ing me out, proved more difficult than they cx- 
pacted : for there was not room for both my mates to work at the 
same time — besides, they could not handle either pick or shovel to 
any i^reat effect, lest they might injure my limbs. 

We had b«^en called up for dinner; and I was on the point of 
climbing out of the tunnel, just at the moment the earth fell in. 

Our mates above, had grown impatient at our delay ; and com- 
menced shouting for us to come up. 1 heard one of those below 
responding to them. I could not understand what he said^ but 
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pened. 

Nenor fhall I Ibigel the atemge MMmd of thai man'i Toioe. I 
•oppose, for the ro M oa tfail I buried in the earthy it aeemed ua- - 
earthly. I could Arm no idee of the dietanee the epeaker was from 
ne. flis voice seened to oomA from eome place thooflenda of milee 
ewiqr — in fact from another world. I was senmble that some mia- 
chance had occurred — that I waa buried alive, and in great agony ; 
but the voice I heard seemed to proceed from the remotest part of 
an immense cavern in some planet, far down in the "depths of space. 
It commanded me to come tfiithfr : and I thought I was preparing 
to obey that command, by ceasiiig to live: but the nccessury prep- 
aration for another eiusteaoe appeared to require a loog time in be- 
ing completed. 

In my struggles for respiration, I fancied that stones and earth 
were passino^ through my lungs ; and hours, days and weeks seemed 
to be spent, in this sort of agony. It was real agony — so real as not 
to beget insensibility. On the contrary, my conciousuess of ex- 
istence remained both clear and active. 

I wondered why I did not die of atarftttion ; and tried to dieoov- 
er If there was any principle in nature that would enable e peeaon, 
when bnried allye^ to resiat the demanda of hunger and live fofeyer 
without Ibod. It eeemed impoeaible for me to die. One vaat worid 
appealed to be eompmcing me i^^ainst another ; but they could not 
bioth crush out the agony my existence. 

At lei^th the thoi^t ocoorred to me that I waa dead ; and that 
in another world I waa undeigoing puniahment for Crimea commit- 
ted in that I had left. 

" What have I ever done," thought I, that thia horrible torture 
Aould be inflicted on me ?'* 

Every link in memory's chnin waa preaented to my mental ex- 
amination, and minutely examined. 

They were all perfect to my view ; but none of them seemed 
connected with any act in the past, that should have consigned ine 
to the torture I was suffering. 

My agony at last produced its effect ; and 1 was released from it. 
I gradually became unconscious, or nearly so. There was still a 
sensation of pain — of something indescribably wrong; but the keen 
sensibility of it, both mental and bodily, had now passed away. 
This semi-nnconscious state did not seem the result of the accident 
that had befidlen me» I thought it had ariaen from long yeara of 
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mental care and bodily suffering ; and was the involontary repose 
of a spirit exhausted by sheer contention, with all the ills that men 
may endure upon earth. Then I felt myself transferred from this 
state to another quite ditll'rent — one of the true physical pain, in- 
tense and excruciating ; though it no longer resembled the indescrib- 
able horror I had experienoed, while trying to inhale the rocks that 
were crushlog the life out of me. 
My head was now unoovered ; and I waa hreatUng faat and free- 

pinng. 

I could hear the voice of ' Yorkey/ speaking in his native York- 
shire dialect, and encoiura|^ng me with the statemMit that 1 would 

soon be out of danger. 

Notwithstanding the pain I still sufTered, I was happy — I believe 
never more so in my life. The horrible agony I had been enduring 
for the ^ya^t of breath had passed away; and, as 1 recognised the 
voice of the kind-hearted Yorkshireman, I knew that everything 
would be done for me that man could do. 

I was not iTiiRtaken : for * Yorkey' soon after succeeded in getting 
my arms and legs extracted firom the shingle^ and 1 was hoisted up 
to the surface of the earth. 

Previous to this accident, I had but a faint idea of how much I 
valued life, or rather how much 1 had hitherto undervalued the en- 
durance of death. 

My sufferings, wliilst buried in the tunnel, were almost as great 
as those I had felt on first learning the loss of Lenore ! 

. This acddent had the effect of sadly disgusting me with the ro- 
mantic occupation of sold digging — at all events it made me weary 
of a diggera life on Mount Blackwood — ^where the best didm I 
could discover^ paid bat very little more than the eipenses inenrred 
in working it. 

I thou^t Mount Blackwood, for several reasons, the most dis- 
agreeable part of Victoria I had ever visited, excepting Geelong. 
I had a bad impression of the place on first reaching it ; and work- 
ing hard for several weeks, without making anything, did not do 

much towards removing that impression, f determined, therefore, 
to go back to Ballarat— not a little dissatisfied with myself for hav- 
ing left it. Alter my experience of the Avoca diggings, 1 had re- 
solved to remain permanently at Ballarat — believing it to be the 
best gold field in the Colony — but I had allowed ialse reports of the 
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riduMM ct MovBt BfaMkvood 40 aftol lh» retolufelon ; aad I WM 
not witbottt the oomolation of ktx>wing» that tks mklbrtiniM that 
befel me at the latter plaoe were attributable te my own folly; in 
lending a too feed j ear to Idle eiaggefatioM. 
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For MfVttil days alter my ''exhumation,'' I was compelled to le- 

. main in my tetit, an invalid. 

When at length 1 became able to take the Toad, I started hack for 
Ballarat ; where I arriyed after an arduous journey on foot^ that 
lasted nearly three days. 

On again becoming fairly settled on this far-famed gold fieid| I 
purchased a share in a claim on the '' Gravel-pita" lead. 

This speculation proved fortunate : for the prospect turned out a 
good one. The gold I expected to obtahi from my claim — added to 
what I had previously accumulated — promised to amount to a con- 
siderable sum. With this, T should have been willing to relinquish 
the hardships of a miner's iile, and follow some less laborious occu- 
pation. 

When I thought of doing so, however, certain difficulties always 
presented theintselves. 

What should I do ? What other profession could 1 lullow 1 
These were interrogatories, not easily answered. 

Where I diould gt>, after leaving the diggings, was a subject for 
profound consideration. For what reason should I go anywhere I 
What purpose had I to accomplish by going anywhere, or doing 
anytlung? While asking myself these questions, I thought of 
Jessie; though not with Measure : for then within my mind would 
arise a temptation luurd to resist. 

Unable to shape out any plan, I left it to circumstances ; and 
toiled on from day to day, with no more interest in the future than 
the shovel I held in my hands. 

How very different it appeared to be with the two young men, 
who were part, owners of the daim, in whidi I had purc£uied a 
sharel 
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Our " firm " was a large concern, owned by ten of us in all ; and 
out of the number, there were but two who appeared to be toiling 
for an object. The majority of mankind think they are livij}g aiiti 
working for some purpose ; but many of them are mistaken. They 
bave mme wiNhes, with a faint desire to see them falfiUed. But - 
few there are who labour with that determined resolve that cannot 
be shaken^ or set aside by the circumstances of the hour. Men do 
uot often struggle with the determined spirit^ that is ever certain to 
insure success. 

The most superficial observer could not have felled to perceive^ 
that the two young men I have mentioned were acting under the in- 
finence of some motive stronger than common. 

The energy they displayed in their toil, the firmness diey exhibit* 
ed in resisting the many temptations set before them, their disre- 
gard of the past, their anxiety for the present, and confidence in the 
future — all told me that they were toiling for a purpose. They 
acted, as if they had never met with any serious disappointment in 
life; and as if they fully believed that fortune's smiles might be 
won by those Nvho deserve them. 

I kuew^ they rnust'be bap{)y iu this belief ; for I once indulged in 
it myself. 1 could envy tliein ; while hoping that, unlike me, the ob- 
ject for which they were exerting themselves might be accomplished. 
1 had seen many young men — both in California and Australia- 
yielding to the temptations that beset them ; and squandering the 
most valuable part of their lives in dissipation — scattering the very 

gold, in the accumulation of which they had already sacrificed bota 
ealth and strength. It was a pleasure, therefore, to witness the be- 
haviour of these two young mlnm; actuated by principles too pure 
and strong to be conquer^ by the follies that had ruined so many« 
For this reason, I could not help wishing them success ; and I sincerely 
hoped that virtue, in their case, might meet with its reward. 

Nearly everyone has some cause for self-gratification — some little 
revenue of happiness that makes him resigned to all ordinary condi- 
tions of life. 

Tvly two companions wished to acquire a certain sum of money, for 
a certain purpose. They had every reason to believe their wishes 
would bolulfjUed ; and were contented in their toil. Such was once 
the case with myself; but my circumstances had sadly changed. 1 
bad nothing to accomplish, nothing to hope for. 

And yet this unfortunate state of existence was not without some 
reflections, that partially reconciled me to my fate. Others were . 
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toUing on liiik bopei thit might end In disappointment ; and I wii 
not. Apprehensions for the ratnre that might trouble theiny weie no 
lotupr a source of anxietjr to me! 

One of the young men, whom I have Uius ceremoniously intro* 
duced^ was named Alexander Oliphant. He was better knowi) 
amongst us as ''the Elephant" — a distinction partly suggested by 
his name, and partly owin^ to his herculean strength. lie was a 
native of the colonies^New South W^es — though he differed very 
much in personal appearance from the majority of the native born in- 
habitants of that colony, who are generally of a slender make. " The 
Elephant' Vas about six feet in height, but of a stout build, and pos- 
sessing great physical strength. Although born and brought up in 
New South Wales, his conversation proclaimed him familiar with 
most of the sights to be witnessed in London, Paris, and many other 
of the large cities of Europe. He appeared to have been well edu- 
cated ; and altogether there was a mystery about the man, that I 
could not comprehend. I did not try to fathom it. ^ Men working 
together on the fields are seldom inquisitive ; and two mates will 
often associate, throughout the whole period of their partnership 
without either becoming acquainted with a single circumstance of 
the past life of the otilier — often^ indeed, without even learning each 
other's fiunily names. 

I was along with Edmund Lee — already mentioned in my narra- 
tive — for many months : and yet he never heard my name, until the 
hour of our parting in Gallao— when we were entering into an 
arrangement to correspond with each other. 

The second of the young men I have spoken about, was known 
to us simply as, Sailor Bill." He seldom had anything to say to 
anyone. We ooily Imew, that he had been a sailor ; and that he was 
to all appearance everything an honest fellow should be. He had 
worked with Oliphant for more than a year ; and, although the 
two appeared to be on intimate terms of acquaintance — and actually 
were warm friends — ^neither knew anything of the private history 
of the other. 

As soon as we should have completed our claim on the Gravel- 
pits lead, Oliphant and Bill declared there intention of proceeding 
to Melbourne — to return to the diggings no more. They had both 
been fortunate, they said — having obtiiined the full amount for 
which they had been toiling, and something more. 

They were going to realize those hopes and wishes, that had 
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cheered and imq^ind tkflm timN^ tiia Wiry Immds of th^ gold 

dicing life. 

xhey were both quite young. Perhaps they had parents in pov- 
erty, whom they were intending to relieve? Perhaps others might 
be waiting for their return, and would be made happy by it? The 
joy of anticipating such a happiness ^^ as once mine ; and I conld 
imagine the agreeable emotions that must have occupied the thoughts 
of niy two companions — once my own — to be mine no more. 

They were going to give up gold difro^ing— with spirits light, and 
hopes bright, perhaps to enter upon .some new and pleasanter 
sphere of aetion ; while I could bethink me of nothing that would 
ever more rcstoro my lost happiness. Por me there was nothing 
but to continue thu moaotouous existence my oomradu^i were so soon, 
tolbntke. 
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Our ckim WM at length completed, and we — ^the shareholders— 
with some of our friends determined to hold a little jollification. 

We engaged a private room in the hotel, where we had divided 
our gold ; and, after settling all accounts, we sat down to as good^a 
dinner, as the landlord could place upon his table. 

After dinner, our pipes were lit ; and the only business before 
us, was to find some amusement for the rest of the eveiung. 

« Rule Britannia," " The Red, White, and Blue," and "The Flag 
that braved a Thousand Years," were sung, and duly applauded. 
The poet of the company then gave us a song of his own compos- 
ing ; which, whatever may have been its merits, met with the ap^ 
proval of the company. 

As it was understood that the Elephant'' and *^ BiW* were go- 
ing to gire up gold digging for good, and mre to start for melr 
bourne the next day, one of the party oame out willi a proposal, 
wannly seoonded by the rest. 

^ Elephant^" said the person tlins proposing, ^ nov Aat you and 
Bill iiaye nuule your fortunes, and are going to give up the business, 
suppose you tell us all what you intend doing with your money — 
80 that, when we have made our fortune, we shall haire your ex- 
ample to guide us in spending it?" 

The individual who had made tliis request, had onoe been a con- 
▼ietin Tasmania. He was rather a goodUooking man, about forty- 
five years of age, and went by the name of Norton. The little 
bird called "rumour," had chirrupped about the diggings many 
talcs of his formor acliieTements in crime, all of which, seemed to 
have been forgotten. 

The reader may ask, why those of our company, who professed 
to be respectable men, should associate with ouewho had manifest* 
ly hfi&a a transported felon. 
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Hie answer is, that we were in dreatntlaaees rwj differeot 
from Ihoae who might think of putUng «uoh a question. Tea or 
twelve men were required for working a mine on the Grsyel-pits ; 
and where nearly all the people of the place were strangera to each 

other, a man could not very well make choice of his companions ; 
at least not all of them. Norton had bought a share in the claim 
from nn*.\ of the first hold^M's of it; and all that the rost of us 
could require of him, was, that he should pertbrm his share ot the 

work. 

On such an occasion as that of dividing the gold, he had asmuoh 
right to be one of the company, as any other shareholder. 

*• I will agree to what you propose, on one condition," responded 
the Elephant, to the proposal of Norton ; " and I have no doubt 
but that my friend, Bill, will do the same. i>uL in order LhaL you may 
understand what I intend doing in the future, it will be necessary 
that you should be told something of my past, Thui I am willing 
to make known, if you, Norton, will give ua a true aooount of the 
principal events of jour life ; and Bill will gratify your oarioait/ 
on the same terms f * 

Oh certainly/' said Bill ; " it Nort<m will give ua his hiatorj^ 
Pll give mine." 

The idea of an old convict giving ua a troe account of his mis- 
fortunes and crimes, was thought to be a very happy one ; and the 
whole company were amused at the way the " Elephant" had de- 
feated Norton's attempt to gratify his curiosity ; for they had no 

idea that the convict would make a " confession." But to the surprise 
of all, he accepted the terms; and declared himself ready and 
^viUing to tell the truth, the whole truth, aod nothing but the 
truth." 

Oliphant and Bill could not retreat from the position they had 
taken, and Norton was called upon to c<)mmenoe. The glasses 
yfere again filled, and the short black pipes relit. 

The company kept profound silence — showing the deep interest 
they felt in hearing the life narrative of a man, with wiiuse crimes 
rumour had already made them partially acquainted. 

''I amy" begau Norton, ''the son of a poor man— a day la- 
bourer ; and was born in the north of Scotland. Inspired by the 
hopes common to youth, I married early. In consequence, I had to 
endure the misery every man must meet, who is cursed with pov* 
erty. and blessed with a family he is unable to support. 
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'VTh» mofeml aiMdn my nHfeand Xentertained Ibr eiwh other, 
iialy increased our wretohedneas. It was agony to see one who 
loved me, having to endore the piiv;atioii« and hardships to which 
oar poverty euhjected us* 

" By almost superhuman exertions, and by living half starved, I 
managed at last to scrape together a sufficient sum to take me to 
America-«where I hoped to be able to provide a home for my wife 
and child. 

I had not the means to take them along with me ; though I left 
enough to secure, what 1 thought^ would be a permanent home for 

them until I should return. 

"My wife had a brother— an only relative — who livodina lonely 
house among the hills. He and his wife kindly agreed to give my 
old woman a home, until I should either return or send for her. 

" I will not weary you with the particulars of what I did in Amer- 
ica — more than to state that I went to the cupper riiines near Lake 
Superior; and that I was not there a year, before 1 was so fortunate 
as to find a rich vein of ore, which 1 sold to a mining company for 
6,000 dollars. 

" 1 sent my wife a part of this money, along with the intelligence, 
that I would soon return for her. With the rest 1 purchased a small 
larm ii| the southem part of the state of Ohio ; and leaving a man in 
eharge of it, I returned to Scotland for my family. 

** J got back in the middle of winter — In December. It was a 
vsry oold morning, when I arriTed in sight of the hove), that con- 
tained all I l<»ved most dear on earth. It was Christmas Day; 
and, in order to have the pleasure of spending it along with my wife, 
I had walked all the night before. W hen 1 drew near the house, I 
noticed that the snow — that had been falling for two days^-lay im> 
trodden around the door ! 

I hurried up, inside ; when I saw^ ly^^^g on the floor, and partly 
covered with rags, my wife and child. They were wliat men call^ 
dead f 

The appearance of the hut, and of the dead bodies told me all. 
They had died of cold and hunger. 

" I afterwards learnt, that my brother-in-law had died some time 
before • and that his wife immediately afterwards had gone away 
from the hovel to join some of her own relatives, w ho lived near 
the border. 

"My poor wife had disposed of everything that would sell for a 
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penny ; Md bid in Tain «nd0«foarad to find mploymttl. Tlie 
disUnoe of the hut from any neighbour, had pneventod h«r froan 
tieoeiving aanatanoe in the last hours of her existence : for no one 
had been awara of the stale of destitation to whieh ahe had been 

reduced. 

During the severe storm preceding her deeeaae^ ahe had proba> 
biy lingered too long in the hut to be able to eao^ie from it; and 

had miserably perished as in a prison. 

" Neither she, nor the child could have been dead for any length 
of time. Their cr^rpses \s ere scarcely cold ; and it was horrible for 
me to think, that i had been walking in the f^reatest haste through- 
out all that stormy night, and yet had arrived too late to rescue 
them ! 

** While sitting by their lifeless forms, in an ai^c^ny of mind that 
Words cannot describe, I was disturbed by the arrival of a stranger. 
It turned out to be the post carrier; who stepping inside the hut, 
handed me a letter. At a slanoe, 1 saw it was the letter I sent 
from America-— eneloaing a StA for twcnty-^TB pomda* 

< Why haa thia letter not been delivered beforef I in^nized of 
tiie man» apeaking aa calmly aa I could. 

^He apologized: hj aaying that the l^ter had only been in hin 
p saeaaion /our dloyt/ and that no one could ei^eot him to come 
that distance in a anov atdm, nrlien lie had no other letter to de- 
liver on the way t 

^ I took up an old <diaip-»tfae only article of Ibmitore— «id 
knocked the man senseless to the floor* 

Hia ahull was broken by the blow ; and he soon afWr died, 
was tned, and convicted of manslaughter; for which I 
ceived n. sentence of ten years transportation . 

At the end of three years, I obtained a tickotof leave for good 
conduct. And now, gentlemen, 1 have nothing more to teU yoUi 
that would be worth your listening to.** 

At the conclusion of Norton*s naiTative, several of the company 
who seemed to be restraining themselves with great difficulty, broke 
into loud shouts of 'laughter. Norton did not appear to be at all 
displeased at this, as I thought, unseemly exhibition ! 

I afterwards learnt why he had taken it in such good part. It was 
generally known, that he had been transported for robbing a poat- 
man ; and the cauae ci tiidr mirtii waa the contraat betwwi 
general belief, Mid hIa own apedal account of the crime. 
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For my part, I could not join in their mirth. His story had 
been told with such an air of truth, that 1 cuuld not bring myself 
to disbelieve it. If not true, the man deserved some cousideration 
for the talent he had exhibited in the ooDstnictton of his story : for 
never wae troth better oomttorfeited, or fiotion more cunningly con< 
oealedy unto an tir of ingenuoas ainoerity. 
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When tranquility had been again restored, the "Elephant" was called 
on for his autobiography — which was given nearly as follows : — 

" My father is a * aquatter' in New South Wales — ^where I m^- 
sell' was bom. 

" At the age of scvcntet^n, I wiis sent to England to be educated ; 
and, being well supplied with money, the design of those who sent 
me was not defeated : for 1 did learn a good deal — although the 
knowledge I obtained, was nut exactly of the kind my parents had 
meant me to acquire. 

I poaaessed the atrength, and aoon acquired the skill, to defeat 
all HIT lellov atudeata in rowing or aoulling a boat, I waa alao the 
beat hand amongpt them with a liat. I beoame perfect in nanj 
other braoohea of linowledge, of lik^utilitj. During my sojourn in 
Europe, I made aeveral tripa to Paria — ^where I obtained an inai§^ 
into the manners and euatoma of that gaj capital. 

My father had a sister living in London-— a rich widow, wlio 
liad an only daughter. I called on them two or three timeBy-aa I 
could not well avoid doing so. I was not infetuated with my coua* 
in ; nor did my vinta beget in my mind any great afiection lor my 
aunt. 

" Her husband had been dead several years before that time. 
He had been related to a family of title, and on his death had left 
a fortune to his widow of about fifty thousand pounds. 

"My father considered his sister a person of great consequence 
in the kingdom j and used to keep up a regular correspondence with 
her. 

** When I was about twenty-two, I received a letter from him, 
commanding me forthwith to marry my cousin! 

** He had made the match with my aunt, without consulting my 
wishes. 

Tlia ddivded man thought the plan li* had famed fermop would 
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make me a very great personage. But I could not regard the ailair 
in the same light. 

"Soon after receiving my father's orders, my aunt sent me a 
note— containing a request for me lo otll upon her. 

** I oomplied ; «Dd 5>0Qd thst she considered the thing as quite 
settled ; that I wis forthwith to marry my oomiD. In faet^ my aunt 
at thie interview had a good deal to aay about preparations for the 
ceremony ! 

^ My cousin was neiAer personally good-looking, nor interesting 
in any way. On the contrary, she had a dlsp csition exceedingly 
(dissgreeable ; and to crown all, she was a loll half-doien years older 

than myself. 

Soon after that interview with my English relations, I embarked 
for Sydney. I had been for some time anxious to return home. As 
I have told you, New South Wales is my native country ; and I 
prefer it to any other. 1 had seen enough of Europe ; and longed 
to gallop a horse over the broad plains of my native land. 

** On my return home, and reporting that 1 had not married my 
rich cousin, my father flew into a great passion, and refused to have 
anything farther to do with me. 

** I tried to reason with him ; but it was of no use. It ended by 
bis turning me out of his house; and telling me to go and earn my 
own living. This I did for some time, by driving a hackney coach 
throuffh the streets of Sydney. 

^< My &ther, on finding that I was man enough to take care of 
myself, without requiring any assistance from hun, began to take a 
little interest hi my affiura. In doing so, he discorerd something 
else — that caused him quite as much displeaaure as my refusal to 
marry my English cousin. 

He learnt that I was making serious love to a poor, but honest 
ffiri ; who, with her mother, scarce earned a subsistence, by toiling 
morteen hours a-day with her needle. 

'^To think I should let slip a woman with fifty thousand pounds, 
and could claim relationship with a family of title — and then marry 
a poor sewing girl, was proof to my father that I was a downright 
idiot ; and, from that hour, he refused to acknowledge me as bis 
son. 

"When gold was discovered in these diggings I ?ave i?p my 
hackney business; took an afiectionate leave of my girl ; and came 

out here. 

" Tve been lucky ; and I shall start to-morrow for Sydney. 1 
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shall find the one I love waiting for me — I hope, with some impa^ 
tience ; and, if I doii*t miscalculate time, we shall be married, be- 
fore fye been • w%fk ia Sydimr. 

am young; and hftTeliMathiiidttraDgih. WithlihafleadvBii* 
tageiy I ikoold not oomlder myself a man, if, in a new world like 
thia» I allowed mj warmeat indiiurtioiia to be aobdned bj the sel^ 
Ish wof Idlv infliNiiM^tiyift oontrol tlw thoughts and aotioiia of Euro* 
pean people." 

I believe the company wm a little diseppoiated in the ^£le* 
phanlfi^ atory. From dbe remarkable chaiaoter of the man, and, 
the evideiioe of auperior polish and educatio n e xhibited both in fata 
bearing and ooDTeraation, all had expected a more interesting narra< 
tive, something more than the tale he had told us, and which was al- 
togethnr too simple to excite their admiration. Some of them 
could not help expressiiiii: their surprise, at what they pronounced 
the silliness of the " Elephant " in sacklnr^" a fine lady with fifty 
thousand pounds, and an aristocratic connection, for a poor Sydney 
seinpstiess. To many of them, this part of the story seemed 
scarce^ credible ; thoui^^h, tbr my part I believed every word of it. 

Reasoning from what \ knew of the character of the narrator, I 
felt convinced that he was incapable of telling an untruth — even to 
amuse his audience y and I doubted not that he had refused his rieU 
English couain ; aiid was really going to marry the poor sewing 
girl of Sydney. 

In judging of the Elephant-^ nee hk own worda — I did not al- 
low my ^ ineiinationa, to be aabdned by the aelfiah worldly infio* 
enoea that oontrol the thooghta and aotiona of Eniopeaa people.** 
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CHAPTER LXXVn. 

•AiLOB BiUi's ms TlBir. 

As the autobiography of the " Elephant," hiid been of too common- 
place a character to create any excitement, there was but little in- 
terruption in the procoedinj^s ; and Sailor Bill, according to the OOIL- 
ditiona, was next called upon to spin the yarn of his life. 

Without any formality, he at ouee responded to the call. 

" When a very small boy," began he, " I was what was called a 
gutter urchin, or * mud-lark,' about the streets and docks of Liver- 
pool. It was not exactly the business for which I had been intended. 
When very young, 1 had been apprenticed to a trade I did not much 
like, and to a master I liked still less. h\ fact, 1 haled the master 
80 much, as to run awaj both from him and his trade ; and be- 
oame a ragged wanderer in the streets* 

** The profits of this profession were not so great^ as to aUow me 
to contract habits of idleness ; though, somehow or other, I man- 
aged to live by it for nearlj « year. 

was one day overhauling some rubbish that had been thrown 
into a gutter, when a man ran against me ; and his feet becoming 
entangled in the rags that oomposed my oostttme, he was tripped 
up, and fell into the mud. 

He immediately got to his feet again ; and shook me until he 
was so exhausted and agitated, that he could do so no longer. 

"While he was doing so, I was not idle. With my nails, teeth, 
an d feet, I scratched, bit, and kicked him— with all the energy passion - 
couid produce. 

"My desperate resistance, instead of further provoking, seemed 
to make a favourable impression on the mind of the man ; for, as 
soon as he had ceased shaking me, he declared that I was ' a noble 
little wretch,* a ^coui ageous little vagrant,' and many other pet 
expreasiouii e(^uaily coniiictlng. 
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'^Tildiig me bj the lumd, he led me along hj Us M» ; aA liM 
mme time questioning me ebont my liome slid perents. 

** Having satisfied mmself, that he had as good a right to me aa 
anybodjr«-and perhaps a better by my being in his possessicm— he 
ooptinued to drug me onward ; ail the whiie muttering to himself 
< Dirty little vagabond ! give him in eharge to the poiiee* Spirited 
boy ! give lilm in ohatge of my steward.' 

^ Favourablv 4mpre«ed with the seneral expression of his 
tures, I offered no resistance to his taking' me where he lilced. Ibe 
&ct is, I did not oare what beoame of me ; for I was independent 
of either fortune or circomstances. 

*^ I was finally carried on board a ship ; and handed over to the 
care of her steward ; where, for the first time in three yeais, 1 had 
my body covered with a complete suit of clothes. 

" The man who had thus taken possession of me, was a good na 
tured, eccentric old bachelor, about fitly years of age; and was 
master and owner of the ship, that traded between Liverpool and 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

** I remained with this^man seven years ; and under his tuition, I 
obtained something of an educaUou. Had I been his own son, he 
could not have shown more zeal, or taken greater pains to teach me. 

"During all that time, his ship was my only home; and 1 had 
nothing to tempt me away from it. It was ail the world to me j 
and of that world I was not long acquiring a knowledge. 

** I waa abottt twanty-one yean of age, when 1 waa made firat 
officer of the ahip. My fiuher — ^for aa aueh I had got to esteem the 
man who raised me from rage, and out of mnd, to something like a 
himian ezistenoe— was going to make one more voyage with me, 
and then lie by for the rest of his life— 'leaving me master of the 
ship. 

^ We were on onr return IK>m Kingston, very deeply laden, 

when we eneonntered a severe gale. For some time, we allowed 
the ship to run with the wind^in order that we might keep on our 
course ; but the storm increased ; and this could not be done with 
safety. We were preparing to lay her head to sea ; when a wave 

rolled over the stern, aud swept the decks fore and aft. The eap- 
tian — my generous protector — and two of the sailors, were w^ashed. 
overboard ; and we could do nothing to save them. AU three were 
lost. 

" I took the ship to Liverpool ; \^ here a wealthy merchant suc- 
eeded to the captain's property. To make way for some friend of 
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the new owner, I ww ditofaarged from the acnr ke i aftar feeiiviBg. 
the few pounds doe to me m wages. 

The commotion caased by the discovery of the Australian gold- 
fields, had then reached Liverpool; and seamea were shipping to 
Melbourne, asking only the nominal wages of one shilling a month. 
I was able to get a situation as second o£ioer of a brig bound for 

that port. 

" We had one hundrisd and twelve passengers ; and amongst . 
them was a bankrupt London merchant, emigrating with a large 
stock of pride, and a sinall stock of merchandise, to the f^olden 
land. He was accompanied by his wife aud a beautiful daughter. 
To me, this young lady appeared lovely, modest, intelligent ; in 
short, everything that a young man — who for the first time had felt 
the tender passion, could wish its object to be. 

I had frequent opportunities of conversing with her — when she 
would be seated outside on the poop ; and many of my happiest 
moments were passed in her society, in those - delightful evenings 
one experienoes while crossipg the Line. 

" I soon saw that my attentions to hb daughter, were displeasing 
to the prottd merchant ; and I was told by the girl herself ; that she 
had been commanded to diseoarage my addresses. 

I aongfat an interview with the father ; and demanded from him 
his reasons for thus rejecting me. 1 was simply told : that the girl 
was his daughter, and that Iwas only a sailor. 

That same evening, wheii on duty, I was spoken to by the cap- 
tain in a harsh and ungentlemanly manner. I was in no pleasant 
humour at the time ; and to bo thus addressed, in hearing of so 
many people — but more especially in the presence of her 1 loved, 
was a degradation I could not endure. I could not restrain my- 
self from making a sharp and angry reply. 

" The captain was a man of quick temper ; and, enraged at my 
insolence, he struck me in the face with his open hand. For this 
insult, I instantly knocked him down upon the deck. 

"The remainder of the voyage I passed in irons. On arriving 
at Williamston, 1 was sentenced to iwo months imprisonment — du- 
ring which time 1 was confined on board a hulk anchored at Hob- 
son's Bay. 

I made an attempt to escape ; and, being unsuccessful, I re- 
ceived a further sentence of two months hard labour on the hullc. 

*^ When at length I received my liberty, I hastened to Melbourne. 
There I made inquiries for the merchant in hopes of being able to 
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obtila n intenriew with his daughter ; who was then the only be- 
on eirthy Ibr whom I enterteuiad the alightesl f«eliitg of friend- 

I soooeeded in finding the young lady ; and was conducted into 
the presence of her mother — who somewhat to my aorpriaei re- 
ceived me in the most cordial iiiauiier. 

The old merchant was doad. lie had died within a month al- 
ter landinf^; and the goods he had brouf^ht with him to the colony, 
not bein? suited to the market, had been sold for little more than 
the freight out from England had cost, IJis \vidow and her 
daughter were living by their own industry — which, I need hardly 
tell you, was something they had never done before." --^ 

Here Sailor Bill paused, as if he had got to the end of his story. 

But his listeners were not contented with such a termination 
They believed there must be aomethiug more to come, perhaps more 
iiifeeralliig than raytfaing yet rerealed ; and they ehmovtnd tait him 
to 1^0 on, and glTe them the fimde. 

'^There's noUiing more,'' said Bill, m re^rame to the calls of the 
eompany ; least notiihup that would interest any of yoti*'* 

^het OS he the jiidgee or that,'* cried one. ''Come^ Bill; your 
story is not oomplete-*6tt!sh it — linish it !" 

^rm sorry myself it's not finished," rejoined he. ^ It w<m't he, I 
suppose, until I get back to lielboume. 
What then ?" inquired several voices. 

Weil then," said bill, forced into a reluctant confession,^ I sop- 
pose it will end "by my plotting splieed." 

" And to the young lady, with whom you spent those pleasant 
evenings on the poop?" 

" Exactly so. I've written to her, to say I'm coming to Mel- 
bourne. I intend to take her and her mother back to England^ — 
where they've long wished to go. Of course it would never do to 
make such a voyage, without first splicing the main brace, and se- 
curing the craft against all the dangers of the sea. 1 or that reason, 
I've proposed to the young lady, that she and I make the voyage as 
man and wife ; and I'm happy to tell you that my proposal lias been 
accepted. Now youVe got m whole of my yam." 

And with this characteriado ending, Sailor Bill brought his story 
to A termination. 
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CHAPTER LXXVm. 

MT BBOVBXR WILLIAM. 

* 

The next morning, I arose early, and went to Oliphant's tent — to 
take l^im^of him and his companion E)ill. 

I accompanied them to the public-house, from hi( h the stage- 
coach to Geclong was to start. We stepped inside the house, to 
have a glass together. 

« Urn's a question," sdd Bill, **tliat Vre often thought of put- 
ting to you. rve heard you called Rowland. Excuse my appear- 
ing to be inquisitive ; but I have a strong reason for it. Too have 
some oth€ar name. - WUl you tell me what it is?" 

There is something extraordinary in the power and quickness of 
thought. Suddenly a conviction came over my mind ; that I had 
found my brother ! I felt sure of it Memory did not assist me 
much; in making the discovery. It seemed to come upon me, as if 
by inspiration ! 

It is true, I had something to guide me, in coming to this conclu 

sion. Sailor Bill had evidently, at some time or other, known fi 

Ferson by the namn of Rowland. It at once entered my mind, that 
must be the individual of whom he had the distant recollection. 
** My name, ' said I, in answer to his question^ " is your own. is 
not yours Stone 1" 

« It is," rejoined he, « WUliam Stone.*' 
" Then we are brothers !" 

"You are the Rolling Stone!** exclaimed Bill, grasping my 
hand. " How strange that I did not ask the cj^ueslion, when 1 first 
heard you called Rowland I" 
>* The excitement caused by our mutusl recognition, was of the 
most plessurable character ; and, for some minutes after the first 
wordSy we both remained speechless. 

'The Elephant^ was nearl y as much astonished as ourselves^ at 
the discovery thus made. ^ What a fool Pve been,'' said he, not 
to have seen long ago that you were brothers. If ever there were 
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two brothers, I could swear you two were the pair. I have been 
-bllDd not to have told you before; wbat you have at last found 
out for yoursol ves." 

We had no tiiiu^ to do more than exchange mutual congratulations, 
for the stage couch was about to start. I imuiediately paid t\>r a 
seat ; and set oil* alont^ with them for Geelong. At the moment I 
h:iii along with mo nil the gohl I had gathered. I had brought it 
out, for the purpose of taking it to the Escort office — as soon as I 
should bid adieu to my friends. There was nothing else of much 
linportanoe to detdn me in fiillxnAi and I parted mm the place 
at leia than a moment's notice, 

Hy brother and I found plenty of employment. Ibr oijp^nguefl, 
while making the joarney to Mdboume. 

I asked him, if he had been aware of our mother's having foL" 
lowed Mr. Leary to Australia. 

** YeSy" aaid he, I knew; when she left me in Liverpool, that 
she was going to follow the brute out there ; and I concluded she 
had done so. ' 

And have you never tliought of trying to find her, while yon 
were in Sydney r 

" No," said n\\ brother, in a tone of solemnity, " when she de 
serted me in Liverpool, to jro after that wretch, I felt that I had lost 
a mother ; and it is my belief, that a mother once lost is never 
found again." 

" But did it not occur to you that you should have tried to find 
Martha] Do you intend leaving the colonies without making some 
efibrt to discover our sister 1" 

" Poor little Martha !" exclaimed William, " she was a dear 
little child. I would, indeed, like to see her again. Suppose we 
both try to find her 1 I do not believe that if we discover her, we 
need have any fear of being ashamed of her. She was once a little 
angel ; and I am sure she will be a good nirl, wherever she is. Oh? 
I nould like to see Martha once more : but to tell the truth, Row- 
land, I do not care fiir ever seeing mother again 1" 

I then informed my brother, that his wishes might yet be grati- 
fied ; and, as we continued our jonmey, I save him a detailed his- 
tory of the affiiirs of the fiunily — so far as f was myself acquainted 
with them. 

It was by no means an agreeable mode of transit, travelling by 

stage coach in the state the roads of Victoria were at the time ; yet 
that was the happiest day 1 had ever passed in the colony. Wil. 
liam and 1 kept up our conversation aU day long. We had liardly 
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a word tear oar oompanlon, Olliphant; and we were usder the 
neoeeaty of apologising to him. 

Don'li menUon it," said the good-hearted Elephant. ^ I am as 
happy as either of yoo. You are two feilows of the right sort ; and 

I'm glad yoo have found each other." 

On our arrival in Melbourne, we all went together to the Union 
Hotel. Afler engaging rooms, we proceeded to the purchase of 
some clothes — in order that we might make a respectable appear- 
ance in the streets of the city. My brother was in breathless liastc 
to get himself rigged out; and we knew his reason. He intended 
to spend the evening in the society of his future wife and her motfa^ 
cr. At an early hour in the afternoon, he took leave of u^. 

Olliphant and I \\ ei e compelled to kill the time the best wn}- wo 
could ; but the trouble of doing so was not great: since there are 
but few cities of equal size with Melitoiinie where so much time and 
money are devoted to tbo purpose of amusement.' 

Next day, 1 accepted an invitation from my brother, to accom- 
pany him on a visit to his sweetheart. She and her mother were 
living in a suuili house iii Collingwood. When we arrived at the 
door, it was opened by a rather delicate lady-like woman, about 
forty years of age. She received ray brother with a pleasant smile ; 
and I was introduced to Mrs, Morall. 

The young lady soon made her appearance, firom an adjoining 
room ; and» after greeting my brother in a manner that gave me 
gratification to witness, I was introduced to her. 

Sarah Morell was, what might have been called by any one, a 
pretty sirl. She had not the beauty of my lost Lenore ; nor was 
she peimps even as beautiful as my sister Martha ; but there was 
a sweet expression in her features^ a charm in her smile, and a 
music in her gentle voice, that were all equally attractive ; and 1 
could not help thinking, that my brother hiui made choice of a 
Womnn wr)rthy of his honest and confiding love. 

►She talKni but little, during the interview — allowing most of the 
con\ ersation to be carried on by her mother ; but, from the little 
she did say ; and the glance of her eyes— as she fixed them on the 
manly form of my brother — I could tell that he was beloved. 

By that glance, I could read pride and reverence for the man 
upon whom she had bestowed her heart ; and that she felt for him 
that affection 1 once hoped to win from Lenore. 

How superior was my brother's fate to mine ! He was beloved 
by the one he loved. He was in her presence ; and they were soon 
to be man and wife. He was happy — happy as youth can be, wheu 
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bleised villi hope, tof% hMlHh and waallh. I was imppj a)ao; Lut 
it oonalfltod oaly in aeeing othen bleated with tha bappineaa^ wJiioh 
I was myself deidad. 

After passing some hours in the cheerful ooQipaniODship, of Mrs. 
and Miss Morel! » my brother and I returned to our hotel — where 
we found ' The Elephant* in a very unamiable mood. He had just 
ascertained, that he would have to stay three days longer in Mel- 
honrnc : there was no ateamer to atart for Sidna/ before the third 
day from that time. 

Aller a council held between my brother v^nd myself, it wag re- 
solved that I should go on to Sydney with the Elephant ; and try 
to induce our sister Martha to acc< in}>aiiy me back to Melbourne. 
The pleasure of meeting a long-lost biolher, and of being present 
at liis Wedding, we hoped, m mild be sulficicnt inducemeiit tu cause 
her to change her resolution, aiid consent to live with relatives, who 
were onlvtoo anxious to support and protect her. 

Sinoe William had been told of our mother'a death, ha appeared 
to take mnoh mofe intereat in Martiia'a wel&re; and urged upon 
me, not to oome baek to Melbourne, without bringing her along 
with me. We eould not, he aaid, feel happy, returning to £ngland 
and leaYing our aiater alone in the ooloniea* 

I promised to use every eflbrt in the aooompliahment of hia 
wima — which, of course, were but the echoes of my own. 

Miss Morell on bearing that her lover had a sister in Sydney, in- 
uated on the marriage b^ng postponed, till Martha ahould arriTe." 

I am willing to be married the very day your aiater eomes/* 
•lud she ; " I shall wait with great impatience until I have seen her. 

It is hardly necessary to say, that these conditions redoubled 
William's anxiety for the speedy arrival of our sister ; and, before 
taking leave of him, I was compelled to make a most emphatic 
promise of a speedy return. Olliphant, without knowing the 
object of my visit to Sydney, was gratified to hear that we were to 
continue our travelling comparnonshlp still further ; and in jojous 
spirits we stepped aboard the iiteaxaer bound to that place, 

CHAPTER LXXIX. 

A ihllivbb's TABir . 

Tn Melbourne ateamer made the port of Sydney, at a late hour 
of the night. On landing, we proceeded direct to a hotel, where 
after aom# diffeulty, we wained aeeommodation for the ni|^t 
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In the mornings after efldnff <mr breekfiMt, whkh !q Sydney lathe 
most important meal of the day« my companion and I walked ont 
Into the Btreeta. We soon parted company, each taking a different 
direotlon, aince each bad his own aiiaira to attend to. 

I proceeded direct to the house where I had left my aiater, two 
years before. I waa both surprised, and dleappointed, at not find- 
ing her there ; and perceiving that the hoiiae waa no longer a mil- 
liner's shop. 

I inquired for the people who formerly occnpted the premisea ; 

but could learn nothing of them. 

" I am justly servrrl," thought I, " I shoiild have corresponded 
with my sister; anl this disappointment could not have happened." 

My relatives hud been lost to me 5nce. That shr>iild have been 
a warning. I should have taken precautions against a recurrence 
of this misfortune. Instead of doing so, I had led Martha to be- 
lieve, that I had gone back to England ; and during my absence 
had never written to her. I now perceived liuw foolishly 1 had 
acted ; and felt as if I deserved never to see my sister again. 

I should have been more deeply aggrieved by my conduct, but 
tiiat I still entertained the hope of being able to find her. 

Sydney waa not a laige city ; and if my sbter waa atill within 
Ha mnita, there was no reaaon why I ahottld not discover her where- 
aboata-*4apecially with the energy and perseTeranoe 1 deteitnined 
to make use of in the search. 

This aearch I lost no time In instituting. I turned into the next ' 
atreet — though rather mechanically than otherwiae : for I was stall 
undecided as to how I should act. 

All at once 1 remembered| that the woman, with whom Martha 
had gone into partaership, was a Mrs. Green. I remembered, too, 
hearing Mrs. dreen say, that she had resided in Sydney for several 
years. Some one, therefore, shr^vild know her : and, if shecouldbe 
found, it was natural to infer, tliat I should hear of Martha. 

While sauntering along the street, into which I had entered, my 
eye fell upon a little shop: Nvhieh bore the sign of a niillirier over 
the window. That should be the place for me to commence my in- 
quiries. I entered the shop ; where I saw standing behind a counter 
the worst-looking woman I had ever beheld. She was not ugly, 
from having a positively hideous face, or ill-formed features ; but 
rather from that spirit that gave expression to both. It was a com- 
bination of wicked pas^ons— comprising self-esteem, insolence, ava- 
rice^ and everytlung that makes Imman nature despicable. The 
woman was dressed in a style seeming to say ; vanity Ibr saW* 
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I asked her, if she could give me anj intelfigeneeof aMrs. Oxmh ; 
who formerly kept a milliner*s shop io Ihe next street 

A disgusting grin suddenly spread orer the featnree of the wo- 
man, as she promptly replied : Yes ; Mrs. €rree& was chased out 
of Sydney over a year ago. She thoughl to smiah my bttsiness; 
but she got smashed herself." 

" Can you tell me where she is to be found I inquired. 

"Yes. She saw it wasn't no use to try to carry on businese 
against me; aud she\s hooked it to Melbourne." 

"There was a young woman with her named Martha Stone," I 
continued, "can you tell mo where she isT* 

** Yes. She's another beauty. I am not stall astouiBhed at'young 
men inquirin* for ker. Don't think I am, mister. I've kept that 
lad V from starving for the last six months ; and Fm about tired of 
it| 1 can tell you. Thie is a nice world we live in, eure enough. 
What might you be wantia' with Min Stoned 

*4 wish to know where she is to be found-^notfaing more," I aor 
aweied. 

^ Certainly. Tou wish to know where she is f Of eooree yoa 
do. Why notl** said the disgusting creature, in a tcme, and with* 
significant leer, that I have ever since been vainly endeavouring to 
foiget ^ What right have you to think, that 1 should know where 
any such person lives ?" continued the woman. 1 wish you to un- 
derstand, sir, that lam a ladyP 

*4 should certainly never have thought it, without being told; but 
not the less grateful for the information," I answered : 

" You say, that you know where Miss Stone is to be found. I 
am her brofiher, and wish to find her." 

" Oh ? that's it, is it V retorted the woman with a look of evi- 
dent disappointment. Then, turning round, and forcing her neck 
someway up a narrow staircase, she screamed out: "Susan! 
Susan !" 

Soon afler, a very young girl — apparently hall-atarved — made 
her appearance at the bottom of the stairs. 

Susan," said the only woman I ever hated at first sight, " tell 
this man, where Miss Stone lives.** 

There was something not so bad in the creature after all ; and I 
began to fimcy, I had been wronging her. 

^ PlessCi sir," said Susan, pointing with ootstretebed arms to- 
wards one of the sides of the shop, ^ go up this street till you 
come to the baker's shop ; then turn round this way, and go on till 
you pass the publio-hoose with the pkture of the horse on it ; then 
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tmn that waj, and rro on till you oome to vhere the house was 
burnt down ; cross the street there, and go on to the house where 
they sellloliies ; go by that, and at the turning beyond go this way 

until yoM come to the house with the green w indow blinds — '* 

That will do," I exclaimed. " I don't want to lose my senses, 
as well as my sister. Can yon tell ine, Susan, the name of the 
street, and the niimlx r of the house, in which Miss Stone resides.'* 

**Nu, sir, thank >ou," answered Susan. 

"Can you go there — if this lady will give you leave?" 

** Yes, sir, if you please," said the giri, glancing timidly at her 
mistress. 

I thought the mistress would refuse ; and even hoped she would. 
Anxious as 1 was to find my sister, I did not like to receive even so 
■lijlht a favour from one whom I had hated with so little exertion. 

The woman, oootniry to my expectations, consented to the cbild*8 
flolttg out to show me the way ; and 1 am so uncharitahle as to bO" 
Beve, that her consent was given with the hope that^ in finding my 
aiater, 1 should meet with some chagrin ! 

I followed Susan through the streets, until we came to a dirty, 
wretched suburb of the city ; where the girl pointed out a house, 
and told me to knock at the door. 

Giving the poor little slavey balf-a-crown, I sent her away ; and 
the next minute, my sister was sobbing in my arms. 

Everything \n the room proclaimed her to be in the greatest pov- 
erty. Strange that 1 did not regret it ; but, on the contrary, was 
gratified by the appearance of her destitution ! It was proof that 
she was still virtuous and honest. Moreover, 1 fancied she would 
be more willing to accept th(^ protection, I had come to offer her. 
She was under the impression, that I had just returned from Eng- 
land. When I undeceived her on this point, she seemed much 
grieved, that 1 had been so song in the colonies, without letting her 
know It. 

I soon learnt from her the simple story of her life, smce our last 
parting. At the time she had jdined Mrs. Green in business, 
the latter was deeply in debt ; and, in about three months after, 
all the stock in the little shop was sold off to meet Mrs. Green's 
lUibilitles. Their business was broken up ; and Mrs. Green had 
gone to Melbourue — ^as her rival had stated. Martha had obtained 
employment in two or three milliner's establishments in the city; 
and, she blushingly told me, had good reasons for leaving tliem ul. 

She was now making a sort of livelihood, by working for anyone 
who chanced to have sewing to give her ; snd was obtaining oo- 
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oasional, but 11 paid emplo/nMDt^ from tkm Mf who had *>triitfd 

«*0h, liowiaml ' said iMaiih i, ' that woman is the worst thai 
ever lived. She never leU int Jkivo a piece of sewing, at a prioB 
that will all >w me juure tiiau In-aul an j water, and yet i have been 
obliged to uke it from her, because i c:ifinot tret enou<rh *?ewin<y else- 
where. I oaen work from six o'clock m the moriimg till tea at 
night— when 1 can get anything to do*; and yet I've often been very, 
very hungry. I'm 8uj >^ it is as bad here, as the stories I've heard 
about poor sempstresse^i m London. Ah, brother ! People seem 
only to om for those who are bad ; and w hile they have everjthinir 
^ey widi girla like me must live as you see I've been doinir. 
SowlMid ! Is it not a ontel world r * ^ 

l'^*' "f'^^"^^**?^°S my sister ti Ik i n this manner : fop 
each word was evidetfoe, that she had been leading an honourable 
lite; and, moreover, her despondency led me to believe : that ^ho 

ht!^nuT\l^^ ""^ P'^j^^ ^ previously done. 

3 r ars before. Had she then consented to returning with me to En- 
gland, should have gone thither-notwHhsfending my disappoint- 

m r .;: thJ i^^: ^tl ' have^miied m^ing 

H ^'^^^.^^^-besides I should have lost the opportunity of making 

fcf'^laSS"' ^^-^^^ » ^ Stliered the golf 

CHAPTER ijXxx , 

MT SISTICB BTILL 0B8TIKATB. 

I HAD been some little time in mv si«?fnr'Q u r ^ n 

ing her of my intention* regarding' hef V h«ri^'"^'^^^'^ 
dulge in such conjectures afcut ^l^*'""^*^ 
mii^ht su^t ^ ^^igos, as the circumstances 

your^^nd t7iv^-' Rowland - said she, "that yon have made up 

rwouldTe T,Z^T%Jt^ '^H ' 

vou not f Sav J « Yon have come to sta^r here, have 

^ot l^e me Lj'So^:?^*' •»^'^- ! Sa, you will 

COD r !ir » '"^^ *^ '^•i 

Wke you with me to Melboorne." ^ 
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*^ What reason can you have, for wishing me to goto Mdlboumel 
It eantiot be a better place than Sydney f 

" Are you still unwilling to leave Sydney ?" I asked, with a pain- 
ful presenttmeiit that i was oQoe more to be baulked iu my design of 

making my poor sister happy. 

" iirother," she replied, " I am not willing to go to Melbourae* 
I don't wish to leave Sydney — at loast, not y«'t." 

Would you not like to see your brother William?" I asked. 

" What ! William ! dear little Willie ! Have you heard of 
him, Rowland 1 Do you know where ho is 

"Yes. He is in Melbourne; and very anxious to see you, I 
have come to take you to him. Will you jro V 

" I must see William — my long-lost l)r()tfier William! I must 
see hiia. How came you to find him, liowiand? Tell me all 
about it. Why did he not come here along with you f 

**We met by mere chance— ou the diggiiigs of Victoria; and 
hearing me called Rowland, he asked my other name. We then 
recognised one another. Little Willie, as you call hlm^ la now 
a tall, fine4ooidng young man. Next week he is going to he mar- 
ried to a beantifalgirl. I have oome to take you to & wedding. 
Will you go, Martha r 

** I don't know. I must see brother William. What shall I do. 
I cannot leave Sydney." 

Martha,'* said I, ^ I am your brother ; and am willing to assist 
you in any manner possible. I am older than you ; and we have 
no parents. I have the right to some authority over you ; and now 
demand the reason, why you are not willing to go with me to Mel* 
bourne ^ ^ 

My sister remained silent. 

"Give me a straightforward answer," I cried in a tone that par- 
took of command. "Tell me why you will not go?" 

" Oh, brother ! because I am waiting here for some one — one who 
iuis promised — to return to me." 

'* A man, uf course?** 

** Yes, yes — a man— a true man, Rowland." 

''Where is he gone ; and how long is it since you have seen 
him T I saked, unable to conceal my indignant sorrow. 

** He went to the diggings in Victoria, a little more than two 
years Rga^ Before going, 1m told me to wait, until h^ should come 
baek : then he would mar^y me.'* 

Martha ! is it possible that tlus is your only reason for not go* 
ing with mer 
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" It is— my only ono — I fAnnot go. I must w nit for him P* 

" Then you are as ti>oiish, as our poor mother was in waiting for 
Mr. Leary. The man who promised to return and marry you. has 
probably forizntton both his promise and you, long before tliis. 
Very likely hr h;w married some other. 1 thought you had more 
sense, than to believe every idle word spoken by idle tongues. The 
man for whom you are making yourself miserable, would laugh at 
your simplicity, if he only knew of it. Ho has probably forgotten 
your name. Cease to think of him, dear sister ; and make both your- 
self, and your brothers happy 

Do Dot oall me a fool, mwland— do not dmik me o&e ! I know 
I ahould be, if I was waiting for any common man ; but the one I 
love ia not a common man. He promised to Yetarn ; and unless he 
die% I am sure be will keep bis word. I know it wonld be folly to 
iiave trusted most men as I've done him; but he*s not like others* 
1 shall yet be happy. To watt for him is but my duty ; do not 
urge me to neglect it.** 

"Oh, Martha! our poor mothor thought about Mr. Leary, just 
as you do about this man. She thought him true to her — th» best 
husband in the w^orld ! You may be as much mistaken as she w^as. 
I advise you to think nn more of him, but go with me. Look 
around you! See the wntrhed state in which you are living! 
Leave it for a happy home, with those who will truly love you.'* 

" Do not talk to me so, Rowland, or you will drive me mad. 1 
wish to go with you, and wish to see William; but 1 cannot, and 
must not leave Sydney ?" 

It was evident t ) me, that my sister wjis afflicted with the same 
delusion, that h.id enslaved our mother even unto death ; aiui, with 
much iLgiet, I became conscious of the folly of trying to induce 
her to act in a rational manner. 1 saw that common sense, reason, 
persuasion, or threats^ would all be alike nnavaillng to obtain com- 
pliance with my wishes. The little 1 had seen of her sex, had im- 
pressed me with the belief: that no woman ever exhibited such 
blind fidth and full confidence in a man worthy of the least regard ; 
and 1 was willing to stake my existence, that my sister's lover was 
a fellow of no prindple^some low blackguard of a similar stamp 
to the late Mr. Leary, I could not suppose him to be quite so bad 
as Leary : for that to me would have appeared impossible. 

1 was greatly chagrined to think my kind intentionsrtowards 
Martha should be thwarted by her folly. I was even angry. Per- 
haps it was unmanly in me to do so. My sister was unfortunate. 
She was more an object for pity than anger ; but 1 was angry^ and 
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and could not restrain myself from showing it. Conscious of my 
upright and disinterested regard for her, 1 could not help thinking 
it ungrateful of lier, thus to oppose my (k'signs f«>r her welfare. 

"Martha/* said I, " I ask you once more to go with me. By 
doing so, you will fulfil a sister's duty as well as seek your own 
welfare. Reject my offer now, and it will never be made again : 
for we shall part forever. I will leave you to the misery, you seeiD 
not only to desire, but deserve." 

** Rowland ! Rowland !" exclaimed she, throwing her arms around 
my neck, " I cannot part from you thus. Do not leave me. You 
must not — you must not !" 

Will } ua go with m»T I asked, too much excited to listen pa- 
tiently to her entreatiee. 

Rowland, do not ask met Maj heaven help me; I cannot 
go!" 

^ Hien, &FeweIl I cried| " farewell for ever !" and as I uttered 
the parting speech, I tore myself from lier embrace, and hurried 
half frantic oat of the room. 



CHAPTER LXXXl. 

\ MY SISTJBA's 8 W JE X T H X ▲ R T • 

Ok leaviriir the house, my s<nil \v:is stirred by conflicting emotions. 
I was wild with disappuiiitinent, sorrow and indignatioii. 

It was wrong to part with my poor sister in such fashion ; and 
my conscience told me so, before I had proceeded two hundred 
yards along the atreet. 1 should at least have given her some 
money, to relieve her from the extreme necessity which she waa 
evidently in. 

A momenlfs reflection, as I stopped in the atreeti told me it was 
my duty to do this, if nothing more. 

I thoiii^'ht of sending her a few ponnda aiter getting back to the 
hotel. Then succeeded the reflection, that to do so would be more 
trouble, than to turn back, and to give it to her myself. This 
thought decided me to return to the house, and see her once more. 
I retraced my steps ; and again knocked at the door. 

For some moments there was no answer ; and I knocked again. I 
waited for nearly two minutes; and still there waa no signs of my 
summons being ans\v'cred. 

J was on the point of bursting in the door* vrheu it waa opened 
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by a man, whose huge frame almost filled the entrance from jamb 
to jamb. It was the Elephant! The irulli instantly flashed upon 
my mind. It vas for him my sister had been waiting ! She was 
the sempfitraM for wbom he bad beea toillDg— the young girl 
•pok«i gf io hia story — db% wligm 1m hid aiid, be iris going to 
rettim and marry I 

Martha had fluQg henalf l«bo a chair ; and appealed hiseiisible. 

I cannot rsmembar that dither Ollipbant or I apoka on seeing one 
aaotlier. Eaeh waa too mudi surprised at meeting the other. And 
yet neither of us thought there waa anything atnmge in the drenm- 
atanoe. Let thoee^ wlio can, explain the singnlarity of our senti- 
ments at that encounter. 1 cannot, and therefore siuUl not make 
the attempt. The attention of both of us waa soon eailed to Mar- 
tha, who had recovered eonsdousncss. 

I thank God she cried out addressing me, " I thank God, 
Rowland, you have returned. You see, he has come bjick !" she 
continued, placing ber hand on the broad shnuldcr of ' the Elephant,' 
"I knew he would. I told vou he was certain to come ; and that it 
was not possible for him to deceive me. This is my brother, Alex," 
she added, turning to OHiphant. *' He wanted me to leave you ; 
hut don't blame him : for ho did not know you, as 1 did. Pve seen 
hard times, Alex ; but the joy of this moment more than repays 
Die fur all;' 

It was some time before OHiphant and I had an opportunity of 
communicating with each other: for Martha seemed determined 
that no one should Jiave anything to say but herself. 

^ What fools we have been r exclaimed 011ipfaant» as soon as 
his sweetheart gave him a chance of speaking. ''Had yon told me 
that your name was Stone, and that you luid a sister in Sydney, 
how much mote pleaaove we sliould have had in one another's so- 
ciety ! You liave nearly missed finding your brother ; and either 
you or I have nearly lost yonr slater by Keeping your name a secret. 
I know that for a man to talk to others of his family affairs is not 
atriet etiquette ; but the rules of that are often made by those who 
are only respected because they are unknown ; or rather^ because 
nothing concerning them can be told to their credit." 

" You and I have been friends," continued the KHphant, still ad 
(Irrssin^ his discourse to me. "Why should ^vc■ h;ive cared for 
etiquette % We ought to have acted independently of its require- 
ments. Depend upon«it| that open-hearted candour is ever pre- 
ferable to secrecy.** 

ji ^wred OUif hanf^ |.hat I was convmced of the truth of this doo- 
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trine by late events ; and that it was also my belief, an honest man 
has very little oa his miod that need be concealed from his acquaint- 
ances. 

The scene that followed was one of unalloyed happiness. It 
ended in the deterniination —that we should all three at once pro- 
ceed to ^felbourne; and that Oiiiphaut and Martha should be mar- 
ried at the same time that my brother was to be united to Miss 
Morell. 

It was ludicrous to witness the change, that had auddenly taken 
place in the sentiments of Martha. She no longer ofi«red the 
slightest objection to leaying Sydney ; bat on theoontrary, dedared 
herself delighted at the prospect of going to MelbourDe— a place 
ahe said, she had been long desirous of seeing. 

Darinff die evening, the little slavey, Sarah, came over from the 
milliner^ dbop, with a bundle of sewing materials, which Martha 
was required to make up immediately. 

Tell your mistress," said Martha, that I cannot afford to do any 
more work for her ; for she does not pay me enough for it. TeU 
her, that I hope ahe will not be much disappointed ; but that I can- 
not sew any more for her. Will you tell her that?" 

" Yes, thank you !" said Sarah, ** but i don't think she'll be 
much disappointed : for she said she did not think you would do 
any more work now ; and she sent it to see." 

We had enough to talk about that ev( niiig. Olliphant had been 
acquainted with our poor mother; and expressed much regret that 
she died so unhappily. 

We all had explanations to make ; and Olliphant and I listened 
with equal interest to a long recital of my sister's struggle to main- 
tain herself, and to an explanation of her sorrow at being unable 
to comply with my request, when I had begged her to leave Sydney, 

This confession was as pleasant to me as to *the Elephant ; but- 
perhaps atill pleasanter was it for him to hear: that, during his 
long absence, she had never felt a doubt about his returning, and 
that such a ausj^c^on had never remained for an instant in her mind. 

As events had turned out, I could not regret that my sister had 
been, what 1 had too rashly termed, foolish ; and that her faith in 
Olliphant's ■ promise had remained unshaken under such strong 
temptations, as those to which she had been subjected. 

She had proved herself worthy of a good husband ; and ther^ 
was no one, whom I should have preferred seeing her united to, be* 
fore the man, for whom she had so longhand patiently waited, ^ - 
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CHAPTER LXXXII, 



AT 

On tho third day after my arrival at Sydney, I started hsmk for Mel- 
bourne, in the atetmer Wanratah acoompanied by OUipbaat 
and Martha. 

On arriving al Malbonraey my awter waa taken to the reaidenee 
of Mra. Mora; where ahe had the pleaanre of meating her Iffother 
William ; and making the acquaintance of her future atafeeii4n4aw. 

Sarah Morrel and Martha became Inenda upon eight; and on the 
evening of our return, a more happy party, than the one amemliled 
in Mrs. Morell'a oottajge could not have been found in the colony* 

At intervale, n thought of my own life-long diaappointment 
would flash aeroBs my mind \ but the sight of so many huppy faoea 
around me, would aoon reatore am to a deling of traoqiul contend 
ment. 

Next (hiy, preparations were made ^r the double marriage; 
which took place shortly after. 

Tho occasion was not marked by any ceremonial display — ^^sucb 
as 1 have otu n witnessed at the weddings" of lucky gold diirsfers. 
All the arrangements were conducted with the same sense of ]>ro- 
priety of taste, that appeared to have guided tiie previous conduct 
of the principal parlies concerned. 

My brother^s honeymoon tour, was to be a voyage in the first 
ship that should aail £>r Eagland. As I did not like the idea of 
■eparating from him eo soon ; and, having no great dedre to return 
to the diggings, I reac^ved to accompany him. 

OUiphant and Martha only remained in Mdbounie^ until they 
ahould see us off : when theyintended returning to Sydney to reaide 
permanently in that city. The Elephant had gathered gold enough 
to set him up in some respectable business ; and it waa but natural 
he sliould prefer New South Wales — his natiTe country— to any 
Other. I knew that to my sister, all placeawere now alike: eo long 
as she should be with her husband. 

I do not much like travelling in a ship, where there is a krjr<> 
number of passengers. It is somethinsf like p)in<r out for a walk, 
along a street crowded with people. When there are many passen- 
gers in a v('ssel, there are likely to be some of a very disagreeable 
disposition, that will be sure to make itself manifest during the 
voyage. Moreover in a crowded ship, the regulations require to be 
more rigidly enforced — thus rcnderi|ig the pass^j^e mf>re irksome to 
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all. There is miuth greater freed nm of action, and generally more 
amusement, on board a ship carrying only a limited number of pas- 
sengers. For this reason, we took passage in the first cabin of a 
small vessel — where we knew there would be only about twenty 
others beside ourselves. 

The ship was bound direct for the port of London ; the captain^ 
whose name was Navell, was to all appearance a gentleman ; the 
aooommodatioa, as reguded room and other neoessary require- 
ments! was satisfaotory ; and we set sail with every prospect of a 
pleasant voyage. 

As Captain Nowell was a man ol soeiable inelinin|;s, he soon be- 
came a mvonrite with all his passengers. Between him and myself 
an intimaoy arose; and I passed mnch of my time in his company, 
either at chess, or in talking about subjects connected with his call* 
ing, which i had not altogether forgotten. He appeared to take an 
interest in my future welfare ; so much so, as frequently to con- 
verse with me on the subject of getting married. 

" Lucky gold diggers," said he, *' often go home in my ship in 
searcn of a wife ; and not unfrequently get cheated in the quiility 
of the article. As I have some experience in matrimonial matters, 
you cau't do better than leL me ehoose a wife fur you. Besides,** 
he continued, " I have a young lady in view, tliat 1 think would 
just suit you. 1 have long been in search of a good }u]sl);unl for 
her J but have not yet met with a man, to whom I should tiiiuk of 
confiding her happiness. JFrom what I have seen of you, Mr. 
Stone, I fimcy I could trust her to your keeping." 

Though perfectly indifibrent about the captaEi's protegee, I could 
not help aokttowlcd^ng the compliment. * 

I only ask of you,^' he continued, *^ to m«ke no rssh engage- 
meats, after you arrive in England. Do notliing in that line until 

Sou have seen the girl ; and then if you don't lilce her, there is no 
arm done." 

1 thanked the captain for his oflfer ; and sighed as I thought of the 
eruel £ate^ Uiat had placed an impassible barrier between me and 

Lenore. 

There is one thinfr in my narrative, that may appear remarkable 
to the reader — perhaps scarce truthful ; and that is, the facility with 
which I made so many trienda. An explanation of this may not 
be out of place. 

I was always in earnest in what little I had to say. No one 
could converse long with me without discovering I was sincere in 
.What i said. I do uut claim IhiA as a trait of character p^uUar to 
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mysch"; but I do affirm — as far as m y experience has instructed mo 
— that it is not so with the majority of mankind. Language is too 
often used aa tht) meaiia for ooaoealing thoughts — ^instead of ezpres- 

sing thfrn. 

ThuLisaiida of people saj what they do not mean : and sometimes 
gain friends by it. But it is a friendship asfalsu as it is ficetiug; and 
often confers on him who obtains it, more disappointment and trouble, 
than he would be likely to have with avowed enemies. 

Nothiiig transpired daring our home voyage, worthy of Dtrtieift- 
lar notiee. Aftor paasing aome iniall islcnds, tint lie near the eoee^ 
of Port Pbillip, we never mghted Isnd again for three months. 

On the ninety^eeoond day of onr voyage, the cheering cry of 
^ Land ho T resounded throosh the shihp ; Mid hastemng on dedk^ 
we looked upon the white cUfis of Dover. 

Great was the joy of Mrs. Morell and her daughter, at once more 
beholding their native shores ; and I could envy my brother ; wha 
had contributed so much to tlm happiness ot others, and at thesamo 
time BO successfully established bis own. 

We landed at Portsmouth ; and proceeded to London by rail. 
Before parting with Captain Nowell — who had to remain a few 
days with his ship — I promised to visit him in his- Londott iiouse-^ 
the address of which he had already made known to me. 

A lew hours after, T entered, for the first time within the limits 
of the world a metropolis. 



CHAPTEIi LXXXIIL 

LIFE IN LONDON, 

After staying one night at a hotel, we went into private lodgings 
at Brompton« 

For several days after our arrival, my brother was employed in 
the pleasant duty of escorting his wife and mother-in*law — on a 
round of visits to their numerous old acquaintances ; while I was 
left to wander alone tiirough the streets of the stupendous eity. I 
had anticipated some little pleasure in visiting the iar fiuned me* 
tropolis ; but in this I was disappointed ; and soon began to feel re- 
gret for having left behind me the free life I had been pursuing on 
the gold fields. 

I had some business, however, to transact, even in London. The 
gold I had obtained in California — along with that beqijeathed to mo 
by poor old Stormy Jack — ^had been forwarded to tjie Bank of 
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England ; and about a week after my arrival, I went down to tho 
city, to draw out the money depcnit that was due to me. On pre- 
FiMiUng inyseir to tiie cashier, 1 was told that it would be Decessary 
for rne to bring some responsible person, to say that my name was 
}t(j\\ land Stone. Thbs liidividuai mu:»t be kDOwa to the authorities 
ol the Bank. 

This requirement placed me in a little dilemma. Where was I 
to find a sponsor? i was a perfect sbanger in London. So were 
my travelliDff companiona. I knew not a aonl belonging to the mat 
city-^nuch lefls one who should be known to tlie magnates of the 
Bank. 

To whoBfi should I apply 1 

When I had mentally repeated this question, for the twentieth 
time^ I bethought me of Captain Nowell. He should be the very 

man. 

1 at onoe hailed a cab ; and drove to the address he bad given me. 
Fortunately he had arrived from Portsmouth ; and was at home. 

Without a momrat'a hesitation, he accompanied me to the. 
Bank ; where everything was satisfactorily arranged. Instead of 
drawing out the deposit, T added to it, by paying in an additional 
sum— consistiiii; of the gold I had gathered in Australia. My only 
object in troubling myself about it at the time, was to make sure 
that the gold T had forwarded from California bad arrived safely, 
and w as otherwise " ail right." 

Before parting with Captain Nowell, he requested to know why! 
had not gone to his house to see him sooner. 

" Your coming to-day," he said, " was not a visit ; and 1 shan't 
take it as such. You only came to trouble me on business for 
which you needed me, or probably I should not have seen you at all. 
You must pay me a regular visit. Come to-morrow ; or any time 
that best suits your convenienee. Yon know my style at seal 
You'll find me just the same ashore. Don't forget that Fve some> 
thing to show you — something you had better have a look at, b^ 
fore you choose elsewhere." 

I gave the kind-hearted Captain my promise to call upon him— - 
though not from any inclination to be assisted by him in the way 
he seemed to wish. The finding a wife was a thing that was far — 
very far from my thoughts. 

Several days had elapsed after my interview with Captain Now- 
ell; and each day I was becoming more discontented, with the life 
I was loading in London. My brother, his -^vifo, and Mrs. Mnrell, 

were very kind to me ; and strove to make me as happy as possi- 
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ble. Bat muoh of their time wat taken up in paying visits, or spent 
in amusementa. In which I oould feel no Interest, f soon firund that 
to be oonteotedy it would be neeeesary for me, either to take an ac- 
tive part in the buty_ scenes of life| or be in possession of great do* 
mestio happiness. The latter I oould never expect to attain ; and 
London appeared to present no employment so well suited to my 
disposition and habits, as that I had foUowed upon the gold-fields. 

1 might have passed some of my time vety plea^ntly in the 
company of Captain Nowell ; but I was prevented from availing 
myself of that pleasure— -even of paying my promised visit to him — 
by the very thing that might otherwise have attracted mc. I bad 
no desiro to form the acqu?iintancc of the young lady he had spoken 
of ; an ] for nie to call at his h ouse might give oooasioQ for him, as 
well iis others, to think ditfert iitly. 

1 admit that I may have been over-scrupulous in this matter; 
since Captiiin Nowell and I had become fast, and intimate friends. 
But from what he had already bald, 1 could not visit the young iady 
and remain indifferent to her ; witiiout the conclusion beins^ come 
to; that 1 thought her unworthy of my regard, and that, atler see- 
ing, I had formed an unfavourable opinion of her. it may have 
befln silliness on my part : allowing such a thought to prevent my 
visiting a Iriond ; but^ as 1 had not oome to London wiie-hunling, I 
did not desire others to thhsk that I had. To me, matrimony was 
no more a plesaant aubjeot for eontemplation — espeeially when it 
referred to myself-— and the few words spoken to me by the cap- 
tain on that theme, had been sufficient to defeat the only object a» 
probably had any particular wish to attain: that 1 ahouldoali upon 
him and partake of hia hospitality. 

About a month after our arrival in London, I inquired at the Gren- 
eral Post Office for letters from Australia; and had the pleasure of 
receiving two. One was from Oliphant ; the other from my sister. 
Martha's was a true woman's letter: that could be read once by 
the recipient, and then easily forgotten. It was full of kind words 
for all uf us in London ; but the only information to be obtained 
from it was, that she thought well of everybody, and was herself 
exceedingly happy. 

Perhaps I was more gratified with the contents of Oliphant's let- 
ter; from which I select the following extract:-— 

" On our return to Sydney, I learnt that my father had just got 
back from a visit to England — which he had long before determined 
on making. I was Tery anxious to see him, in the hope that we 
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might become friends again ; but, knowiDg fbat tlie first adTohces 
towards a reconciliation must come from himself, 1 would not go to 
him. I could not think of acknowledging myself sorry, for having 
done that which I knew to be right. The only step I could make, 
towards the accomplishments of my wishes, was to put myself in 
commuiiicatio?! with a mutual friend ; and let him know that I had 
returned to Sydney. I did wt omit to add, that I Had returned 
from the digginfrs with a full purse: for 1 knew that this would also 
be commuuK cited to my father^ and might have some effect upon 
him of a favourable eharacter. 

** It appeared as if 1 had not been mistaken. Three days after, 
the governor called at the hotel where I was staying ; and met me 
as a father shoiild meet a son, whom he has not seen for more than 
three years. I was no little surprised at the turn things had taken ; 
for, knowing the old gentleman's obstinate disposition, I did not ex- . ^ 
pect a settlem^t so prompt, or aatis&ctory. I presumed it would 
take some time and trouble, to get on good terms with him again. 

He seemed greatly pleased with Mturtha's appearance ; and they 
became fast friends at once. 

* I like the look of you' said he to her, ' and am willing to be- 
lieve that you are worthy of Alex ; and that is saying a good deal for; 
you. Ah, my son/ continued he^ addressing himself to me, * had 
you brought home your London cousin for a wife — as I commanded 
you to do — 1 should certainly have horsewhipped you on your re- 
turn. When I came to sec her in London, I soon changed my mind 
about her. She is nothing but an ugly silly fool ; and too conceited 
to know it. 1 ndraire your spirit for disobeying orders, and marry- 
ing a girl, whom I am not ashamed to acknowledge as my daughter. 

"We shall leave town to-morrow for my father's station; and 
the only thing we require now to make us perfectly happy, is the 
company of yourself, Williani and his wife. 1 hope that after you 
have tried the ' Old Country' for a few weeks, you will believe, as 
I do, that it is only a place for flunkeys and snobs ; and every 
young man of enterprise and energy should come out here, where 
life can be spent to some purpose^worthy of the toil that all ought 
to endure* I ehall expect to see you in Sydney within the next 
year.** 

There was a strong suspicion in my mind, that "The Elephant** 
was Hght, in belieying I would soon return to the colonies.. Why 
should I remain in London 1 I could do nothing there. It was 
different with my brother. He might now be happy anywhere. He 
only wanted a spot^ where he might tranquiUy await his final de- 
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portm from the worlds irhfle I wm a BoUing Stone tliAt mittt loU 
on — or be mwerable. 

The more coDsideration I give to the cironmBtaiioe, the more de- 
termined did I become to part from London : and go to some land, 
where youth and health were worth poaaeaaing* J could feel that 
the bieaainga, Mature had beatowed on me were not worth much in 
London ; where men are enslaved by customs and laws that snb- 
jeot the million to the dominion of the few. I determined, there- 
fore, on going, where I should be regarded as the equal of those 
nroun(i nic ; where there was room for ine to move, without the 
danger of bpiiig crushed by a crowd of f^elf-sufficient creatures — 
most of whom were in reality TY\«^ re iitsi^n ilkant than myself. I 
should jnin ''The Elephant" in iSew South Wales; and perhaps 
become a roan of some influence in a land where the aun ia to be 
seen every day. 

I at this time regretted, that 1 had ever been a Rolling Stone. I 
believed that a mau may l>c happier who has never wandered from 
home to learn the lessons of discontent, and become the slave of 
desires, that in one place oan never be gratified. Each apol of 
earth kuMi ita peeultar advantages, and Is in iBome reapecta auperior 
to all othera. By wandering in many landa, and partaking of their 
reapeetlve pleaaarea, we become imbued with many deairea to winch 
we look back with regret when they can no longer be gratified. 
After reaiding in a tropical climate, who can encounter tiie chilling 
blttBta of a northern winter, without longing 

** For green Ternndnhs Imn? with flowers. 
¥or iuarble fouuu, aad oruugti bowers r' 

And when nearly cooked by the acorching sun— when tortured at 
every turn by reptiles, and maddened by the worry of winged in- 
sects — we ngh for the bracing breezea of a northern dime^ and the 
aodal joys of the homes which are there found — a happineae auch 
aa my brother might now be permitted to enjoy^ but winch waa for 
ever denied to me I 

With such reflections constantly passing through my mind, I felt 
that London, large as it was, could not contain me much longer ; 
and I only waited, until some slight turning of Fortune'a wheel 
would bestir me to make a fresh start for the Antipodes, 
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One day, while riding inside a *'bus'' along the Strand, and gazing 
out through the slides, I amused mjself by looking at the fares" 
seated upon the " knife-board,'* or rather their images, reflected in 
the plate-glass windows of the shops in front of which we were 

passing. 

While thus engaged, my attention became more especially fixed 
upon one of my fellow passengers so reflected ; and, on continuing 
my second-hand scrutiny, I became convinced that an old acquaint- 
ance was directly over my head. 1 requested the conductor to stop 
the " bus;" and, upon his doing so, I got out, and climbed to the 
top of it. On raising my eyes to a level with llie roof, 1 saw that 
I bad not been mistaken. Cannon, whom I had last seen in Mel- 
bourne^ was one of the row of individuals that occupied the knife> 
hoard. 

We got off the bus*' at Charing Cross ; stepped into Morley's 
Hotel ; and ordered " dinner for two/' 

''Gannon," said I, ''how came you to be here? Ilefb you in 
Melbourne, without any money. How did you mansge to get 

homc^" 

" Well,'* replied Cannon, with a peculiar grin, "it's easily ex- . 
plained. My well-wishing friends here sent me a little money ; which 
came to hand, shortly after I saw you. I knew why they did it. They 
were afraid, that I might get hard up out there, and someway or 

other find my way home. They weren't so cunning as they 
thought themselves. On receiving their cheque, I did with it, just 
what they didn't intend 1 should do. I paid my passage home with 
the money, for fear I mightn't have the chance again ; and I'll take 
precious good care, they don't send me out of England a second 
time — not if 1 can help it." 

** What has become of Vane ?" I asked. 

*'Vaiie ! the d — d insidious viper! I don't like to say anything 
about him. He had some money left him here^ and got back to 
England, before I did. He's here now." 

" And bow are our friends up the Yarra Yanra* Have you heard 
anything of them, since we were there together 1" 

" Yes ; and seen them, too-Hseveral times. They were well the 
last time I saw them. I mean well in bodily health ; but I think a 
little wronff in the mind* They became great firienda with that fel- 
low Vane. 
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say anythinff about VaiM^ kept oontinually alludiog to him during 
the two or uiree hours that we were togelJier; aud always spoke 

of him with some show of animosity, { 

I could see that the two men were friends no lon^« I was not 
inquiaitlTe as to the cause of their misunderstanding — probably for 
the reason, that I took very little interest in the affairs of either. 

it ^j.^ 1^ business herel** asked CaonoD, when we were 

about to separate. 

" No," I replh^d, " T Hon't desire to go into business in London ; 
and, as I can tiud but littie to amuse me, 1 am thinking ot returning 
to Australia." 

** Ah ! that's strange," rejoined Cannon. ** Perhaps the reason 
why you are not amused, is because you are a stranger here, and 
have but little society. Come along with me, and I will introduce 
you to some of my friends; who can show ^ou some London life. 
Will you promise to meet me here to-morrow at half-past ten 
o'clock r* 

" I did not lik^ giving the promise ; but Cannon wonld tako no de- 
nial ; and, having nothing else to do, I agreed to meet him^ at the 
time apd place he had mentioned. After that we shook handa and 
parted. 

Though not particularly caring about either of them, I liked Vane 
less than I did Cannon. I was not at all surprise, to find that a 
disagreement had sprung up between them. In fact, I would rather 
have felt surprised, to bear that they had remained so long in each 
other's society without having had a quarrel. Cannon, with all his 
faults, had some good qualities about him, enough to have rendered 
him unsuitable as a " chum" for the other; and I had anticipated a 
speedy termination of their friendship. I knew that Vane must 
have done something very displeasing to Cannon ; else the other 
would scarce have made use of such strong expressions, while 
speaking of his old associate. Cannon, when not excited by pas- 
sion, was rather f^uarded in his language ; and rarely expressed his 
opinions in a rash or inconsiderate manner. 

Next morning, I met him according to appointment; and we- 
drove to a cottage in St. John's Wood — where he proposed intro> 
ducing me to some of his English acquaintances. We were com 
dtt(^ into a parlour ; and the servant was requested to aanoimcei 
^ Mr. Cannon and friend.** 

The door was soon after opened ; and Jessie H— «^ stood he£m 
me. 

On seeing mt, she did not speak; but dropped down into aao& ; 
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and for some time seemed wioouscious that there was an j one in the 

room. 

it was cruel of Cannon thus to bring us together ; and yet he did 
not appear to be the least punished, although present at a scene that 
was painful to both uf us. On the contrary, he seemed rather 
pleased at the emotion called forth upon the occasion. 

soon recovered oommaDd of herself ; but I could easily 
peraeiye, that her taranquil demeanour was a]*ti6elal and assamed— 
altogether unlike her natural bearing, when I knew her on the banks 
of the Yam Yarra ^ 

Cannon strove hard to keep alWe a oonTeraation ; but the task of 
doing 80 was left altogether to himaelf. I could give him but lit. 
tie help ; and from Jessie he reoetved no assistance whatever. The 
painful interview was interrupted by the entrance of Mr. H— ^ 
whose deportment towards us^ seemed even more altered than that 
of his daughter. 

I could easily perceive, that he did not regard either Gannon, or^ 
myself, with any feeling of cordiality. 

We were soon after joined by Mrs. H ; who met us in a 

more friendly manner than her husband; and yet she, too, seemed 
actinfij under some restraint. 

While Cannon engaged the attention of Mr. and Mrs. H , I 

had afew words with Jessie. 

She requested me to call and see them again ; but, not liking the 
manner in which her father had received me, I declined making a 
promise. To my surprise — and a little to my regret — she insisted 
upon it J and appointed the next morning at eleven o'clock — when 
she and her mother would be alone. 

I am very unhappy, Rowland^^ muttered she, in an undertone, 
seldom see anyone whom 1 care for. Do come, and see us to- 
monow. Will you promise 

I could not be so rude — ^might I say cruel — as to refuse. 

Our stay was not prolonged. Before we came away, Mrs. H 
also invited us to caU again ; but I noticed that this invitation, when 
given, was not intended to be heard by her husband. 

" Little Rosa is at school," said she, and you must come and 
see her. She is always talking of you. When ahe hears that you 
are in London she will be wild to see you." 

After my departure, my companion, who already knew my ad- 
dress, gave rnc his: and we separated, under a mutual agreement to 
meet soon again. 

There wns much, in what had just transpired, th*^ ^ ^^^^ »ot 
comprehend. 
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tanded tluil he waa going to latrodma ma to aoma of London 
IHanda 1 I ooiild anawar tlieaa quaatlooa only by aoppoaiDgy that 
ha baliaaad 1 would not hava aooompaiiiad maa, had i known on 
whom wa ware about to call. 

Ha might wall have believed this — remembering the unceremo* 
nioiis manner in whioh I had partad from his friends, at the tima 
wa visited tham on the Yarra Yarra. But why should he wish me 
to visit them again — if he thought that I had no desire to do so ? 

This was a question for which I could find no reasonable answer. 
I felt certain he must have acted from some motive; but what it; 
was, I oould not surmise. Perhaps I should learn something about 
it next day, during the visit 1 had promised to make to Jessie. She 
was artless and con (id i tig : so much so, that 1 felt certain she wonld 
tell me all that had taken place, since the painfull parting on the 
banks of the Yarra Yarra. 

Long after leaving the house in St. John's Wood, I found occupa- 
tion for my thoughts. I wab the victim uf refiections, bulb varied 
and vexatious. 

By oanaliig ua to oome together a^n. Fate seemed to intend the 
inflialion of a onraa, and not tha baiSowal of a Ueaaing ! 

I aaked myaalf many quesdona. Woold a fhrthar aoqnakitanoa 
w\th Jaaaia aahdaa within my aoul tha miamofiea of Lanoraf Did 
I wiah that audi ahoold ha tha oaaof 

Ovarthaaaqnaationa I pondarad long, and palnfidly^only t<xfind 
them unanswarad, 

J essie H was beautifiil hayond a douht. There waa a charm 

in her beauty that might hava won many a heart ; and mina had 
not been indifferent to it. There waa muaio in her voice— as It . 
gave utterance to the thoughts of her pure, artless mind to whioh I 
liked to listen. And yet there was somethinir in my remembrance 
of Leuore — who had never loved me, and who could never be mine 
—-sweeter and more en chanting than the mu;i»ic of Jessie's voice^ or 
the beauty of her person ! 



CHAPTEB LXXXV, 

JSSSI£'S SUITOR. 



NiXT moning I repeated my viait to St. John's Wood. I again 
aaw Jaaaia. She axpraaaed hanelf mneh pleaaad to see me ; but 
upon her faaluraa waa an ezpraiaion that pained ma to biiic4d« 
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That face, once bright and joyous, and still beautiful, gave evidence 
that some secret sorrow was weighing upon her heart. 

** I know not whether I ought to be glad, or grieved, Rowland," 
said she. " I am certainly pleased toaee yoa. Nothing could give 
me greater joy ; and yet 1 know that our mfletlug again mast bring 
me much sorrow." 

''How can thia heV* I aidied, pretendins not to understand her, 
^* Ever ainoe you left ua on m Yam Yarra» I have been trying 
to forget you. I had resolved not to aee you again* And now, 
alas ! my resolves hare all been in vain. I know it is a misfortune 
Ibr me to have met you ; and yet I seem to wdeome it. It was 
wrong of yon to oome here yesterday ; and yet I oonld bless you 
for coming." 

" My cwling here yesterday," said I, " may have been an unfor* 
tunate circumstance, though not any fault of mine. I knew not, 

until I entered tliis house, but that you were still in Australia. Mr. 
Cannon deceived me: he proposed introducing me to some of Ins 
London friends who lived here. Had I known on whom we were 
goin^ to caU| for my own happiness^ I should not iiave accompanied 
him." 

** Kowiand, y ou are cruel 

** How can you say so, when you've told me it was wrong for me 
to come ^ Jessie! tiiere is something in this 1 do not understand. 
Tell me, why it is wrong for me to have seen you, while, at the 
same time, you say you are pleased at itf 

''^Rowland, spare me I Speak no more of this. Let . us talk of 
other things." 

I did my best to obey her ; and we conversed nearly an hour, 
upon such topics as suggested thwselves, until our ''tete«<tete^' 
was interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. H— 

I could not well bid adieu to them, without promising to call 
again : for I had not yet seen little Rosa. 

Afler my return home, I sat down to refle<^ upon the conversa- 
tion I had had with Jessi^— 4s also to seek some explanation of 
what had appeared mysterious in the conduct| not only of Cannon, 
but of Jessie's f;ither and mother. 

I had lo;n-nt th it Mr. IT , like many of the Australian wool 

growers, after having made his fortune in the colonies, had returned 
to his native land — intending to end his days in Tjondon. 

I had also learnt that Vane — after that occasion on which he ac 
companied Cannon and myself, had often revisited the family on 
the Yari a i arra j and become a professed cau^date for the baud of 
Jessie. 
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In the colony he had received but little encouragement to continue 
his advances, either from her tather or mother. Since their arrival 
in London, howew, Vano had come into the poesesston of some 

property ; and Mr. H hod nol only listened with fiiTOiur to his 

proposids, btti was ttrongl/ urging hk daughter to do the aame. 

A matrimonial altiaaoe with vMie would have been conaldered 

advantageous by most people in the social position of the H 

fiunilj ; and Jessie, like many other young ladles^ was likely to be 
Iran ied to a man, who held but a second place in her alieetions. 

Thousands do this, without surrendering themselves to a life of 
misery ; and Jessie H could scarce be expected to differ from 
others of her age and sex. In fact, as I soon afterwards learnt, she 
had yielded to her father's solicitations, rather than to the suit of 
the wooer; and had given a reluctant consent to the marriage. It 
was to tako place in about ten days from that time. 

I also learnt that Vane and (jannou had quarrdled, before leaving 
Melbourne. I did not ascertain the exact cause. It was no busi- 
ness of mini' ; and 1 did not care to be made acquainted with it. 
With the conduct of the latter I had some cause to be dissatisfied. 
He had endeavoured to make use of me, as a means of obtaining 
revenge against his enemy — Vaiic. 

I could nut think of uny other object he might have, iii bringing 
me once ni oro into the presence of Jessie. 

To a certain extent he had saooeeded in hia design. Without 
vanity I could not shot m j eyes to the fact of Jessicrs aversion to 
her marriage widi Vane; and I waa oon^oed that, after se^ng^me, 
it iMOune stronger. 

I was by no means plesaed at the idea <if being made a cat*s paw 
for the gratification of Cannon's revenge ; and, next day, when iiis 
name was announced at my lodgings, J resolved tiiat that meeting 
should be our last. 

Mr. Cannon," said I, before he had even seated himself, will 

you tell me why you took me to see Jessie H , when you had 

reason to believe that neither of us desired to meet the other 
again?" 

** I had no reason for thinking anything of tho kind," replied he. 
"On the contrary, there was much to make me believe dilferently. 

I have a great respeet for Mr. H and his family ; and I don't 

mean to flatter, when I tell you, I have the same for yourself. 
What harm was there in bringing together those whom I r^pecf? 
and desire to see friends 1 But you want some explanation. You 
shall have it. It is this: — you have seen Vane, and know some- 
thing about him. I know more of him than you. He is a conceiu 
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ed, trifling fellow^ wathottt the slightest troth or principle in him. 
True ; his society was amusinff. 1 overlooked his fauits ; and bora 
with him for a long time. When I saw that he was trying t#take 
advantage of the introduction 1 had given him to the daughter of 
my friend—^ young iady of whom he is in no sense worthy — I then 
beoame his enemy. I acknowledge having taken you to sec her in 
a somewhat surreptitious fashion ; and, moreover, that 1 did it with 
a design : that of thwarting the intentions of Vane. But 1 deny 
having done it as you suppose : because he is niy enemy. It was 
not th.it; but my friendship to Mr. H , and his family, th it in- 
duced me to act as 1 did. While we were on the Yarra arra, i 
could not fail to notice that you were not wholly indifTereat tu the 

beauty of Miss H ; and also, that she ha i the discernment to 

see, that yon were worthy of her esteem. Wliere was the harm, 
then, in my l)rin<^ing you once more together ] You are mistaken in 
thinking, that I was usinsr you to give annoyance to an enemy. On 
the contrary, i cl iiin Lo have been only guilty of studying the hap- 
piness of my fi ieiids." 

To Cannon's explanation I could make no answer. He was bet- 
ter in an argument than I ; and what he had said, lefl me without 
any reason to believe, that he knew either of Jessie's being en- 

figed to Vane^ or that thdr marriage was shortly to take place, 
rom his point of view, I could not muoh bkme him for what he 
had done. 

I had reoeivQid Gauion with the resolve to have notliing more to 
do with him, after our interview should end ; but he had given me 
a fair explanation of his conduct,and we parted without any ill will. 

I had promised to call again upon Jessie, It was afler my last 
visit to her, that I had learnt of her approaching marriage with 
Vane: and, on receiving this intelligence, I regretted having made 
the promise. I had two reasons for regretting it. To see her 
again could only add to her imhappiness ; and perhape to me might 
be a cause of self-reproach. 

Nothing but sorrow could spring from our ai^^alii sceino^ one an- 
other — a borrow that might be mutual — and, in spile of the prom- 
ise 1 had given, I determined we bliould meet no more. 



CHAPTER LXXXVL 

MBS. KAGOBR. 

Ur brother WiUian^ bad rented a house in Brompton; engaged 
two 6malo servants ; and epmmsQpe4 h^^a^^Eseping after the mn- 
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aer of motC Londopan. In fait home I was permitted to oeoupjr 
two apartments— a parloer aod bedroom. 

The servant^ wbo attended to these nioma, poeaessed a obaraetery 
marked by some peealiarltieB that wm rather amonng. She was 
over fifty years of age; and carried alwut the hmiae a fine that 
most people would have considered unpleasant. 

I did not. I only believed that Mrs. Nagger-— each was her 
name — might have ezperieneed seyeral disappointments in her life ; 
and that the expression, caused by the latest and last of them, had 
become so indelibly stamped upon her feataies^ as not to re- 
moved by any hope of future happiness. 

Like a good many of her sex, Mrs. Nagger's tongue- was seldom 
at rest ; though the words she uttered were but few, and general! v 
limited to the exciamatory phrase, " Mure's the pity I" followed 
by the confession, "That'g all 1 can say.'* 

I had, sninc times, cause to complain of the coffee, which the old 
housekeeper used to set before me — fancying it inferior to any 1 
had met elsewhere. 

"Mrs. Nagger,*' I would say — laying an emphasis on the Mrs., 
of which she seemed no little vain — " i do not think this is coffee at 
all. What do you suppose it to be ?" 

Indeed I don't know, sir ; and more's the pity !" 

^ And this milk," I would continue, I fimoy it must haye been 
taken from an iron-tailed eow.'' 

^ Yea, air ; and more's tlie pity ! That's all I can say." 

I soon learnt that the old creature was quite right in her simple 
confessioD. More's the pity** was about alf she could say ; and I 
was not sorry that it was so. 

One day I was honoured by a visit from Cannon , who^ being 
some years older then myself; and having rather an elevated opin- 
ion of his own wisdom, volunteered to offer me a little advice. 

" Stone," said he, " Why don't you settle down, and live happi- 
ly like your brother? If I had your opportunity of doing so, I 
wouldn't put up with the miserable life I am leading, a week longer." 

" What opportunity do you speak of?" 

" Why that of marrying Jessie H . Do not think me med- 
dlesome, or impertinent. I take it for granted that you and 1 arc 
sufficiently acquainted for me to take the liberty I am doing. The 
girl likes you ; I know it ; and it is a deuced shame to see a fine 
girl like her thrown away on such a puppy as Vaue. Why dun't 
you save her 1 She is everything a niau could wish for, although 
she is a little different from most of the young ladies of London. 
In my opinion, she's all the better for that." 
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la thus addressing me, Omnon aetod in a more ungentlemanly 
manner than I had ever known him to do ; for he was not a man to 
intrude advice upon his friendsr^espeeialljr on matters snob as the 
one he had introduoed. 

Believing him to have some friendship for myself, more for the 
H ■ fiirnily, and a great antipathy to Vane, I listened to him 
without feeling offended. 

" T am not insensible to the attraotions of Miss H— said I, 
** but the happiness you speak of can never he mine." 

'* Oh ! I understand you," rejoined he. " You have been disap- 
pointed in love by some onn pko ? So was I, once on a time — 
madly in love with a girl n\ ho married another, whom I suppose 
she liked better than me. At first I thought of committing suicide ; 
but was prev( iited — I suppose by fear. I was afflicted with very 
unpleasant thoughts, springing from this disappointment. They 
stuck to me for nearly three years. I got over them at last, and I'll 
tell you how. I accidentally met the object of my affections. She 
was llio mother of two rosy, apple-cheeked children ; and presented 
a personal appearance that immediately disenchanted me. She was 
nearly as broad as she was long. I wondered how the deuee I could 
ever have loved the woman — more especially to liave made myself 
so miserable about her. If you have been disappointed in the same 
manner, take my advice, and seek the remedy that restored me.^ 

Absurd as Cannon's proposition misht appear, I could not help 
tldnking that there was some philosophy in it; and, without telling 
him of my intention, I determined on giving it further consideration. 

To change the conversation, I rang the bell. I knew that Cannon 
was fond of a glass of Scotch whiskey ; and, when Mrs. Nagger 
made her appearance, I requested her to bring a bottle of Glenlivat 
into the room — along with some hot water and sugar. The * mate- 
rials ' were produced ; and we proceed to mixing the * toddy.' 

" This is the right brand," said Cannon, taking up tlie bottle, and 
sci'utimziii;^ its label, "the very sort to my taste." 

I could see the lips of Mrs. Nagger slif^htly moving; and I knew 
that she was muttering the words, " more'5 the pity !" I have no 
doubt that she suffered a little at being deprived of the opportunity 
of i?iving her one idea a more audible manifestation. 

Cannon did not suffer iVuia any disappointment as to the quality 
of the liquor. At all events, he appeared to find it to his liking; 
for he became so exhilerated over it, that he did not leave until sun- 
set ; and not then, till he had prevailed upon me to accompany him 
^with the understanding, that we ahotud spend the evening to* 
gether. 
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" Whftt*s the use of yonr living in London," he asked, " if you 
stay ali the time within doors ? You appear even less inclined to 
see a litUe life^ thau wliea i met you in Melbourne. Why is it. 
Stone r» 

** Becaustj I carno here to rest myself. A life spent in labour, 
has given me hut few opportunities of acquiring that knowledge, 
that may be obtained from iuioks; and now that! have a little 
leisure given me, 1 wish to maku a good use of it." 

" TiiaLs a very sensible design, no doubt," said Cannon, "but 
you must not follow it tu-uight. Come along with uiej aud Til 
show you something of London." 

I oonsoDted to mompany Cannoii— on the ooiulltlcm of his tak- 
ing me to some place where I could be amused In a qule^ simple 
manner — any spectacle suitable to a sailor, or gold digger, and at 
whioh there might be do dterace in being present. 

Take me to some plaoey'^said I, " that is neither too ^i|^ nor too 
low. Let me see, or hear something I can understand— -eome- 
thlng that ia popular with the majorfty of Londoners ; so that I 
may be able to mrm an idea of their tastes and habits." 

" All right," answered Cannon, Fil take you to several places 
of the sort ; and you can judge for yourself. You wish to witness 
the amusements most popular among, what might be called, the - 
middle class 1 Well, we shall first visit a concert hall, or music 
room. The Londoners profess to be musical people ; and it must 
be admitted that much, both of their time and money is expended in 
listening to vocal and instruniental performances. It is in the 
theatres and music halls, that one may best meet the people of 
London — not the very lowest class of them ; but those who profess 
and fancy themselves up to a high standard of civilization* Come 
on !" 

Y ie id in<T myself to the guidance of my sage companion, I followed 
him into the street, and thenco into several music halls." My 
companion and I stayed but a few minutes in each of them. On 
going out of the last place, we resolved to separate for the night, as 
I was quite satisfied with what I had seen of metropolitan amuse- 
ments. 

There are many disagreeable peculiarities about London life. It 
is the only place Tisited by me in all my wanderings, in whioh I 
had seen women Insulted in the streets, and wliere 1 had been al- 
most every day disgusted by listening to low language. 

London, for all this, oiTers many advantages as a home. The 
latest and earliest news^ fioni all parts of the world, is there to be 
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obtained ; as well as almost everything else — even good brehd and 
coflTee — if one will only take the trouble to search for them. 

My brother had made London his home. It was the wish of his 
• wife — backed by that of her mother — that he should do so. This 
resolution on his part, produced in my mind some unmanly envy ; 
andperhaps a little discontent. 

Why could fortune not have lieen equally kmd to me, and linked 
my &te with Lenore. I had wandered widely over the world, and 
wished to wander no more. Had been kind, I might have 
found a happy home^ even in London. But it was not to foe ; and 
I miffht seek for such in vain — in London, as elsewhere. 

^ght I not be mistaken? Might 1 not follow the counsel of 
Cannon with profit 1 By once more looking upon Lenore, might I 
not see something to lessen my misery 1 

The experiment was worth the trial. It was necessary for me to 
do something to vary the monotony x>f existence. Why not pay a 
visit to Lenore ? 

Why not one more look upon her; and, perhaps as Cannon had 
said, get disenchanted." By so doing, I might still save Jessie, 
and along with her myself. 

Why was the presence of Jessie less attractive than the memory 
of Lenore 1 She was not less beautiful. She was, perhaps, even 
more gentle and trLithfuI; and I believed no one could love me 
more. Why then shr»iild I not follow Cannon's advice 1 Ah ! such 
struggles of thought availed me nothing. They could not effect my 
resolution of returning to Australia. The more L reasoned, the 
more did I become convinced, that I loved only one— only Iienore ! 



CHAPTER LXXXm 

I AM, afflicted by a mental peculiarity, which seems to be hereditary 
in my family. It is my fate to form attachments, that will not 

yield to circumstances, and cannot be subdued by any act of 
volition ; attachments, in short, that arc terminated only by death. 
The idea of my being united to any other than T.enore, seemed to 
me something like sacrilege — a crime, 1 could neither contemplate 
nor commit. 

I believed myself to have been very fortunate in life. The reader 
may not think so i but I can assure him, that the person who 
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imagillM llhnself unhappy^ really is so — whether there be a true 
cause for it, or not Gall it bjr what name you will, or misfortune, 
neither or both, my greatest pleasure was in permitting my thoughts 
to stray baek to tftie ha| pj hours I onoe spent in the society of Le- 
nore; and my greatest sorrow was to reneot^ that she was lost to 
me for ever. 

My determination to return to Australia became fixed at length ; 
and there seemed nothing to preTeot me from at once carrying 
it into effect. Something whispered me, however, that before go- 
ing to the other aide of Sie worldi 1 should onoe again look upon 

Lenore. 

I knew not what prompted me to this resolve ; for it soon be- 
came such. Cannon's counsel might have had pometbinf^ to flowith 
it : but it was not altogether that. I was influenced by a higher 
motive. 

I had heard that after her marriage, her husband had taken her to 
reside in London. 1 presumed, therefore, that she was in London 
at that moment; but, for any chance that there would be of my 
finding her, she might as well have been in the centre of the Saha- 
ran desert. I had no clue to her address — not the slightest. 1 did 
not even know the name of the man she had married. The 
steward, who at Sydney had told me the news, did not tell the name ; 
and at the time I was too terriblv affected to think of asking it. It 
is true that I might have found her by advertising in the papers ; 
but the circumstances were such, as to forbid my resorting to such 
means as that. I only desired to see her — ^not to speak to her. 
Nothing could have tempted me to exchange a word with her. I 
wished but to gaze once more upon her incomparable beauty — be- 
fore betaking myself to a place where the opportunity could never 
occur again. 

1 thought of Cannon's conversation — of his plan for becoming 
disenchanted ; but I had not the slightest ideai that^ in my case, it 

would prove successful. 

While reflecting; on how I might find Lenoro, a happy Idea came 
to my aid. She had lived in Liverpool — she had been married 
there. 1 was acquainted with some of Mrs. Hyland's friends; who 
must still be in Liverpool. Surely they would know the name and 
address of the young lady, who was once Lenore Hyland 1 It 
would only cost me a journey to Liverpool — with some disagreea- 
ble souvenirs, to spring up in my mind while there — but my re- 
ward would be to gaze once again upon the beauty of Lenore. 

I had seen in the papers, that Captain NowelFs vessel was to sail 
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for Melbourne in a few days. I was pleased at this informatloii: 
for I intended to take passage with him ; and might anticipate a 
more pleasant voy&gef than if I went with a stranger. 

Before setting out for Liverpool, I wrote a note to Captain New- 
ell — informing him of my intotilion to go out iu his ship; and re- 
questing him to keep for me one of the best berths of his Ciibin, 
This business settled, I took the train for ttie metropolis of Lanca- 
shire. I was not over satisfied with myself while starting on this 
journey. I was troubled with a suspicion, that 1 was doing a very 
foolish thing. My conscience, however, became quieted by the re- 
flection that it was of very little consequence, either to myself, or 
any one else, whether 1 went to Liverpool, or stayed in London. I 
was alone in the world — a rolling stone — and why should 1 not fol- 
low the guidance of my destiny I 

I became better satisfied with my proceedings when I reflected 
that they would lead to my finding Lenore^ and oiioe more looking 
upon hen 

I knew that by so doing my unhwpineas might only be increased, 
bat I fanded that even this would be a change from the dull aching 
misery, I liad been so long enduring. 

My railroad journey by Liverpool was not without an incident 
that interested me. In the carriage in which I had taken my seat, 
was a man — accompanied by his wife, their chiid, and a servant giri 
who nursed the * baby.' i had not been ten minutes in the compa- 
ny of this interesting group, before I became convinced that it w as 
worthy of being studied ; although likea Latin lesson, the study was 
not altogether agreeable. 

The husband was a striking example, of how a sensible man may 
sometimes be governed by a silly woman. The child was about 
two years and a half old ; and the fact, that it had already learnt to 
cry, seemed to its mother something to \w surprised at! 

The selfishness which causes that painful reserve, or want of so- 
ciability, observable amongst the travelling English of -the middle 
class, was in the case of the woman in question, subdued by a silly 
oonceit about her child — ^which she appeared to regard as a little 
lump of concentrated perfection. Before we bad been in the car- 
riage half-an-hour, she had told me its age; the number of its 
teeth ; what It did, and did not like to eat ; along with several re- 
markable things it had been he^rd to say. 

But is it not strange^" asked she, after a long speech in manifest 
tation of its many virtues, "that a child of its age cannot walk V* 

« There is nothing strange about it^*' muttered the husband, "how 
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oan the child Imra to wtlk, when it neter Ima an Of^portetiity of tid- 
ing ? It'll never have a ofaimee to try, as long as there is a servant 
girl in the United Kingdom strong enough to carry it about*. Til 

answer for that.'* 

"John, dear; how can you tnlk so exclaimod the mother of 
the Mpssofl hjibv, "you hnve uni the least (XMisideratioOy <Nr yon 
wouid nol r\;n'('t nn inf;i]it to be a man." 

During the two hours i shared the carriage with this interesting 
£iiniiy, 1 heard that mother use to her child about one- fourth of all 
the words in the Kiiglish language — adding to each word the addi- 
tional syllable " ee. 

When the father ventured to open his mouth, and speak to the 
child in plain English, the mother would accuse him of scolding it ; 
and then the little demon would set up a loud yelling ; from which 
it wonld not desist^ nntU mother and mine bad cslled It every pet 
name they oonld think of— adding to eadi tiie endearing syllahle 
«ee.» 

Becoming perfeolly satisfied at tlie olMsnrations I bad made of 
peculiarities of tw pleasant family, I took the firafe opportunity 
of changing oarriages and left the fond mother to enjoy, undis- 
turbed, the oaresses of her spoilt pet. Perhaps, had Fortune been 
a little kinder to myself, I might nave felt less afflicted in such 80- 
oiety. But as I had no intention of ever becoming a family man, 
I thought the knowledge of " what to avoid," was hardly worth 
acquiring — at the expense of being submitted to Uie annoyance that 
accompanied the lesson. 

On my way to Liverpool, I took the route by Birmingham. I 
wished to see the great city of iron foundries ; and, still more, my 
old mate — Brown, the convict — who had worked along with me on 
the diggins of Avoca. 

I readily fouod him by the address he had given me, and I had 
no occasion to regret paying hiui this visit: for the happiness it 
conferred upon him. In answer to my questions, Brown joyfully 
answered : On my return I found my mother still living, and In 
a work-house. My brother was married ; and had a large family 
-^fighting as he and I used to do against starvation. Thank God ! 
I was enabled to plane them all in comfort^ and we are all now 
making a respeotabie living.** 

I parted from liim with regret^ as I maoh liked many triita in 
the man'a charaeter. 
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CHAi TKU LXXXVm. 

IK SEAKCU OF LEKORE. 

FaoK having resided so long In Captain Hyland^i ikmily, I wm 
familiar, as already stated, with tlis names of many of iMr 
acquaintanGes, Amongst others, I remembered » Mrs. Lanson ; 
who had been on very Intimate terms with Mrs. Hyland and 

Lenore. 

1 icnew her address ; and from her, would be sure to obtain the 
information I desired. After arriving in Liverpool, I proceeded al* 
mos^ direct to her rei&denoe. At' Qiptain Hyland*s house, I had 
often met Mrs. Lanson ; and on presenting mysdf, liad no trouble 
in getting reoognised. I was reoeived with oourtesy— even cordial- 
ity. 

"1 am very anxious," said I, "too ^ce my old friends — ^Mrs. 
Hyland and her daughter. Having been so long abroad, I have 
lost all knowledire of them. 1 knew that you could intbrm me, 
where they are to be fourul ; and it is for that purpose 1 have taken 
the liberty of calling upon y«>Li." 

** No liberty at all, Mr. Stone;" said the lady ; " on the contrary 
I am very glad to see you. Of course, you've heard of the change 
that has taken place in Mrs. Hyland's family ; and that ihey are 
now living in London V* 

I answered in the afllrmatiye. 
The address is No. — Denbigh Street, Pimlleo. That is Cap- 
tain Nowell's residence. Please remember me to them T' 

Not many more words passed between Mrs. Lanson and myself. 
I Imow not whether she noticed mjr confusion, as 1 stammered out 
some common place, leave-taking speech. I was too much excited 
to know what I did ; or whether my behaviour was remarked upon. 

It was not necessary for mo to make a memorandum of the ad- 
dress thus given me. 1 had one already in my possessrion — which 
I had been carrying in my pocket for weeks. More than that, I had 
called at the house itself— on that occasion, wlien Captain Nowell 
accomp?inied me to the Bank, 

I know not why this discovery should have given my mind such 
a painful shock. Why should the though t, that Lenore had married 
a man with whom I was acquainted, oause me a more bitter pain 
than any 1 had yet experienced 1 

Captain NoweU was a person, for whon^ I felt a siucereTcspect — 
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amounting almost to regard. Why then was I so disagreeably sur- 
prised, to discover that he WM the man who had foand the happi- 
ness, 1 liad myself lost? I knew not ; ftod I on]jr sought an answer 
to tide meotil interrogatory-^tn the hope, that, by finding it, I 
night be able to oorreot some &Qlt that existed in my own mind. 
I had Moomplished the object of my journey ; and yet I returned ta 
London with a heart nebing from disappointment. I had leamt 
where Lenore eoold be seen; and had gone all the way to Liver- 
pool to obtain that information ; which might have been mine at an 
earlier period — had I but hearlcened to the request <tf Captain 
Nowcdl to visit him at his boose. 

My reasons fur keeping away fh)m Denbigh Street were now ten 
times stronger than ever. I no longer felt a desire to see Lenore ; 
and never wished to sec Captain Nowcll ag;ain. 

My desire to jjart from London was greatly strengthened by the 
discovery I had made ; and much as I disliked Liverpool, T resolved 
to return to it, for the purpose of taking passage to Melbourne ; as 
I had learnt that there were several Meibuurne ships soon to sail 
fruia that port. 

On conferring with m} brother William, he expressed his deter- 
miiiatioii to remain iu London. lie had bought shares in a 
brewery ; and liad every prospect of doing well. He endeavoured 
to persuade me against returning to the colonies, urging me to go 
intasome business in London ; get anchored to a wife; and live 
happily like himself I lattle did William suspect how impossible 
it would bsTe been for me to follow his counsels. 

The arguments he used, only increased my desire to be gone ; 
and I determuied bo start neit day fi>r Liverpool. 

Common politeness would not allow me to leave, without writing 
Captain Nowell a note. It was necessary 1 should let him know, 
that 1 had changed my mind about returning to the colonies in bis 
ship. 

On the morning af^er this last duty had been fulfilled, before I had 
taken my departure for the train. Captain Nowell was announced^ 

and 1 could not well avoid seeing him. 

"I have come after you," said he, as soon as he entered the 
room. " I'm sent to take you prisoner ; and brin^ you before two 
ladies, whom you should have culled upoa long ago. Yott cannot 
escape — so come along immediatLly !" 

"It is impossible for me to go with you, Captain Nowell," prt\ 
tested 1, "I start lov Liverpool by thQ next train; and I shall have 
scajat time to ^et to tfie station,?^ * ' ' " 
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"I tell you/' «aid the Captain, ''Uiat I can take no r^taaL 
Why-^o yott know what I nave juat learnt ? My wife, and her 

daughter, are old acquaintances of yours. Don't yoa remember 
Mrs. Hyland, and little Lenore ? 1 liappened to mention the name 
of Ro\viand Stone this morning— on reading your note of last 
night — and there was a row in the house instanUy. My wi£» sent 
m3 odf to bring yoa, as fast as a cab can carry us. Unless yon go 
with me, we sbill have a fight. I daren't go back, without you." 

" Stop a minute !" 1 cried, or rather stammered out the words. 

L3t me aak you one question I WJiat did you say about your 

wife r 

" 1 said that my wife and her daiin;)iter, were old aot^ttaiotanoes of 
yours. I married the widow of Captain iiyiand." 

"Great Heaven!" i exclaimed, "did you not marry his 
daughter 1" 

" No. What the devil makes you ask that ? Marry T/enore Hy- 
land ! Why, Stone, Vm old enough to be the youug lady's father; 
and Tin that, since I married her mother.'* 

*' Come on !" I exclaimed, rushing towards the door. " Come 
on ! I must see her immediately." 

I hurried bare-headed into the street — followed by Capt^ 
Nowell ; who brought my hat in his hand, Imd placed it on my 
head. 

We hailed a cab ; and ordered the driver to take us to No. — 

Denbigh Street, Pimlioo. 

I thought that a horse had never moved so slow. I said every- 
thing I could, to induce cabby to drive fiwter. I did more thantidk 
to him; 1 bribed him. I threatened, and oursed him^ though the 
man seemed to make every endeavour to satisfy my impatience. 
The horse appeared to crawl. I thought of jumping out of the cab 
— in the belief that 1 could go &ster afoot: but my companion pre- 
vented me. 

We did reach Denbigh Street at last ; but aftor a drive that 
sermed to me as long as ai^y Yoyage 1 had ever ii4£kde across the 

Atlantic Ocean. 

I could not wait for the Captain to ring his own bell ; but rang 
it myself 

On ihc instant that a servant girl answered the summons, I put 
the Question . 

Where is Lenore 1" 
The gi^rs face iissumed an expression of surprise ; but aeMng me 
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in (he company of her maetar, she opened the door of a drawing 
room I and I walked in. 

LnuNre Hyland was before me--more beautiful, If poariUe^ than 
ever. 

I wai^ no doobt^ taking a great liberty, in the ardent demonstra- 
tions I at that moment made towards her: but my oonseimisness 
of this eould not restrain me frv*m Mng as I did — ^lliough I may 
have acted like a madman. 

Lenore/' 1 exdalmed, clasping her in my arms, '^aie yon free? 
Js it true, that I have not lived and toiled in vain 

The yoong lady made no answer— at least not in words; bat 
there was something in her silenoe, that led me to think she was not 
offended at my rudeness. 

Oraduully I recovered composure, sufficient to conrluct myself in 
a more becoming manner ; when the captain called my attention to 
Mrs. Noweil — in whom I recognised Mrs. Hyiand, the mother of 
Lenore. 

My long-continued misapprehension — so near leading to a life- 
long misery — was so soon fully explained. Mason, whom I had 
met in Sydney, and with whom the error originated, had been him- 
self the victim of a mistake. 

lie had called to see Captain Nowell on business j and the latter, 
not being at home, the old steward had asked to see his wife. 
Mra» Nowell being engaged at the time, her danffhier had oomeont 
io receive him ; and, as Mason had been formerly acquainted wilJi 
Captain Hyland and his family, of course he recognised Lenore. 
Tkm eirpamstance j^long with somethmg that ooeun^ in the thort 
ebhvefsatidi^ Between her and the steward, had led to the misappre- 
hension ; and JnfauKm had left the |iouae tinder the belief that Lenore 
Hyland was Captain NowelFs wife ! 

i never passed a more happy evening, than that upon which I 
again met Lenore— though my happiness did pot spring, from the 
disenchantment'* promised by Cannon. I did not think of poor Jes- 
sie ; and also forgot all about my intention of returning to the colo- 
nies; until reminded of it by Captain Nowell'-^-as I was al^ut to 
take leave of his family for the night. 

"Stone," he said, "now that you have found your old friends, 
you must give them as much of your time as possible; for you 
know', in a few days, we are to sail for Australia." 

This speech was accompanied by a glance, that told me the Qap^ 
tain did nut expect my company upon his next voyage. 
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" Leonore!" I exclaimed, clasping her in my arms, " are you free? is it true 
that I have not lived and toiled in vain 1" — Page 372. 
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I proudly fancied that Lenore interpreted it, in the b,dme sense as 
1 had dciic; lor the blush that brolie over her beautiful cheeks, 
while adding bloom, at the same time, led me to bclievetluit my re- 
maining in London would be consonant with her vlvbe8« 



CHAPT£B LXXZIX. 

A CHILD OF KATURX. 

Ohi morning as I sat in my room, impatiently waiting for the 
hour when I oonld call upon Lenore; and pondering over the events 
ofmy past life, especially that latest one that had given such a happy 
turn to it— I was informed by Mra. Nagger that a lady was down- 
.atairs, who wished to see me. 

" What is the lady likel I inquired, still thinking of Lenoro. 

" Like an angel in some great trouble," replied Mrs. Nagger ; 
« and more's the pity I air j for she*8 a very nice young lady, I'm 
sure." 

" Did she give any name ?" 

" Xo, sir; and inore's the pity ; for I should like to know it ^ but 
she seems very aaxious to see you, and more's the pity, that she 
should be kept waiting." 

I descended the stairs; entered the parlour; and stood ttoe to 
fece with Jessie H . 

She appeared to be suffering from some acute mental agony ; and 
when I took her hand 1 could feel her fingers trembling in my 
grasp. A hectic flush overspread her cheeks ; and her eyes looked 
as though ^e had been weeping. Her whole appearance was that 
of a person struggling to restmhoi the violent expression of some 
overwhelming sorrow. 

"Jessie! What has happened I'M asked. " There is something 
wronff 1— 'You look as if there waa— you look ill, Jessie ?" 

** Yes," she made answer. " Something Aas happened j something 
that has destroyed my happiness for ever. ' , 

« Tell me what it is, Jessie. TeU me all. Yoi^ know that 1 wUI 
assist you, in any way that is in my power." 

" I do not know that, Rowland. There was a time when you 
might have saved me : but now it is too late— too late to appease 
my aching heart. I have waited a long while in anxious doubt ; and 
perhaps, would have died with the secret in my breast, had 1 not 
met you again. It would have been better so. Oh ! Rowland af- 
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tor meeting jou once more in this strange Und, all the memories of 
the pMt came orer roe ; only to fill my aoul with sadness and dis- 

e. Then it waa that m v lons^ oent-up grief gave way ; and my 
t felt ahattarad. Rowland f I baveooma to you in my misery ; 
not to aooiisa yott of being ita cauae ; Init to tell you that you alone 
oould have prevented It. No OM^tal oonld live with more happi- 
ness than 1, did I bat know that yon had the slightest love for me. 
Even should we never meet again, there would be joy in the 
thought that your love was, or had been mine." 
Jessie ! Can yon speak thus when—'' 
" Piesae, Rowland ! hear me out. Iwn nearly mad. I wHl tell 
you all — ^all that I have suffered for you. For that reason have I 
come here. They want me to marry a man I do not love. Give 
me your counsel, Row I rind ! Is it not wrong for me to marry hiiQy 
when I cannot love him — when 1 love only you]" 

"Jessie, 1 cannot hear you talk thus. 1 told you, when we part- 
ed in Australia that I loved another. I have met that other ^iiice; 
and 1 find that she is still true to me. I hoj>e never to hear you 
speak so despondin^ly again. To all, life is sorrow ; and we should 
piay for strength to bear it. i'ulfil cheertully liie promises you 
have made. We can still be friends and you may yet be happy." 

1 oould peroeive, by the quick heaving of her bosom, that her 
soul was sgitated by powerful emotions^ that only became atronger 
as I continued. 

At length this agitation aeemed to reaob a dimax ; her arms 
were thrown wildly outwards ; and without « word escaping from 
her lips, she fell heavily upon the floor. She had fiunted ! 

1 rang the bell and called loudly for assistance. Mrs. Naggar 
oame hurrjing into tiie room. 1 raised the insensible form; and 
held it in my arms — while the old housekeeper rubbed lier hands, 
and applied auch restoratives as were near. It seemed aa if Jessie 
H — was never again to be restored to life. She lay against my 
bosom like a piece of cold white marble with not a movement to 
betoken that she was breathing. I gently placed her on a couch 
— resting her pale cheek upon the pillow. 1 then requested 
Mrs. Naggar to summon a doctor. 

" It's no use, sir," said the woman, her words causing me a 
paintul apprehension: for 1 thought that she meant to say there 
was no hope of recovery. 

' " It's no use, sir," repeated Mrs. Naggar, " she'll be over it be* 
fore the doctor could get here. She's only laiiilui' ^ and more s tka 
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pity, that such a dear pretty creetur should know the trouble that's 
causing it. Morc*s the pity ! that's all I can say.'* 

Mrs. Nagger's prou^noscis proved correct ; for Jessie soon recov- 
ered ; and as she did so, my composure became pai lially restored. 
I began to breathe more freely : for not being used to scenes of 
this kind, I had lelt not only exdted, but very much alarmed. 

^ Jessie,^ said l^tal sav her fix her eyes upon me, you are ill 
— you have been fiunting f* 

No/* she answered, I have only been thinking— thinking of 
what you have said. It was something about—-" 

8he interrupted herself at sight of lim. Nagger— whom she now 
noticed for the first time. The presence of Uie housekeeper ap- 
peared to make her conscious of what had occurred ; and for some 
moments she remained silent — pressing her hands against iier 
forehead. Mrs. Nagger, perceiving, that she was the cause of some 
embarrassment, silently retired from the room. " Rowland," said 
Jessie, after the woman had gone, " T have but a few words more to 
say. To-morrow 1 am to bo married to Mr. Vane. It is my 
fether's wish ; and, as I have been told that his wishes should bo 
my own, I have consented to obey him. I have tried to love this 
man but in vain : for I love another. I love you, Rowland. I 
can not govern my feelings ; and too well do I remember your own 
words, when you said, we could only love one. 1 will leave you 
now, llowland : 1 h:ive told you all." 

" Jessie,'' said I, I aiu truly sorry for you ; but I trust that after 
your marriage you will think differently ; and will not allow any 
memories of the past to affect your happiness." 

" I thank you for your good wishes/' she answered, ^ I will try 
to hear my cruel fate with composure. Farewell, Rowland! I 
shall now leave you. I shall go as I have come^-alone." 

As I took her hand in mine — to speak that parting, which was 
to he our last— she fixed her eyes upon me in a glance I shall not 
forget till my dying hour. In another instant she was gone. To 
me there was something more than painful in this visit from Jessie. 
It surprised me — as did also her bearing and language. Had she 
been at all like any other girl, the singularity would have been 
still more apparent ; but she was not. Her conduct was not to 
judged by the same standard, as if she had been a young lady ed- 
ucated in the highly civi]i/.ed society of Europe. She was a child 
of Nature: and believed that to conceal her tlion^'hls and afToctions, 
was a sin against herself— as well as against all whom they might 
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regard. In all likelihood she foiKlly loved me; and regretted the 
promise that she ha<i to become the wife of Vane. Such 

being the case, she may hava Ueemed it her duty to make known 
to me the stote of her mind, before sl>o became irrevocably unittd 
to another ; and this she had done regardless of cousequeDces. In 
acting thus, Jessie H — might have been oonscious <^ no wrong ; 
nor «ould f seo any : altliODgb had anodier bekavad in a similar 
inamier, my opinion would mt6 been diflereni. A young lady, 
brought up in Engliah aoeietyy thai teaches her r^^dly to ooneeal 
every warm affection and isipulae of the heart, wooid have been 
acthig wrong in doing ae Jesne H«^had done* In her betrollial to 
Vane, she had undoubtedly yi^ed to the wishes of her father, 
instead of following the dictates of her own mind; but aoch was 
Hot the case in her making that visit to me. 

Her marriage waa to take place the next day ; and it may be 
supposed that she ought to have been engaged in making prepar- 
ations for that important event. Such would the world decide to 
have been her duty. But her artless, pure, and confiding nature, 
rendered her independent of the opinions of the world ; and she 
liad made one last reckless effort to possess herself of the man she 
loved. The effort had failed. Fate was against her. I went to 
make my daily visit to Lenore; and Jessie, along with her grief^ 
was for awhile forgotten. 



CHAPTER XC. 

una. AJLOOAB. 

Snron meeting with Lenore, ! had frithiblly le^Hmded to the 
invitation of Captain NowelL Most of my time bad been devoted 
to his ladies ; or rather, spent in the sodety of Lenore. Every day 
had witneased the return of happy iioars ; and, strange to say, the 
happiest were experienced on m day of that sad ptrtiog with 
Jessie ! 

On that morning, Lenore had promised to be mtne; and an ear- 
ly day had been appointed for our marriage. 

In procuring her consent to our speedy union, I was aide(3 by 
Captain Nowell ; who wished to be present at the ceremony, and 
could not postpone the departure of his ship. When Lenore and 
I came to compare notes, and make mutual coufesaiouy she ex- 
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poM8cT svpiM ibttt I should have thought her cepahle of marry- 

ing another ! 

Did you not tell me, Rowland,** said she, " to wait for your 
return, and you would then talk to inc of love ? I knew your motive 
for going away ; and admired you fi)r it. 1 firmly confided in what 
you told me* All the time of your absence, I believed you would 
come back to me; and I should have waited for many years 
longer. Ah ! Rowland ; I could never have loved another." 

My journey to Liverpof>l — to ascertain the name and address 
of the man Lenore hud nrjt married — I had hitherto kept a secret: 
but a letter had arrived the evening before, which frustrated my 
designs. Mrs. Lanson had written to her old friend, Mrs. Nowell 
giving a full account of my visit that had ended so abruptly. I 
was coiupolled to listen to a little pleas^mt raillery from Captain 
Nowell, who did not fail to banter me about the trouble I had 
taken, to learn what I might have discovered inueh sooner and 
easier — by simply keeping faith with him, in the promise I had 
made to call upon him. 

I told yoa aboard the ship," said he^ ^that F had something to 
show you worth looking at ; and that you oouldti*t do better than 
visit me, before throwing yourself away dsewhere. See what it 
has cost you, neglecting to listen to my request. Now, is it not 
wonderful, that the plan I bad arranged for your happiness, when 
we were seven th(»usand miles from this place, should ne the very 
one thttb&te herself had in store for you T 

1 agreed with Captain Nowell ; that there was something very 
strange in the whole thing; and something more i^reeable than 
strange. 1 returned home highly elated with the prospect of ray 
future happiness. I informed my brother and his wife of a change 
in my intentions — merely telling them that I had given up the de- 
sign of returning to Australia. They were much gratified at this 
bit of nevv^; tor they had both used every arjgument to dissuade 
me from going hack to the colonies. 

**What has caused this siidden, and I must say sensible, aban- 
donment of your Ibrmer plans 1" asked my brother. 

1 have at last found one," I answered, that I intend making 
my wife." 

** Ah r exoldmed William » the one you had lost r 
Yes, the one that I had lost ; but what makes you think there 
was such an one V* 

" Oh ! that easily sera« Ever since meeting you on the 
Victoria diggings, I noticed about you the appearance of a man 
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who had lott •ometbing— the mother of bif cyidnii, fer lartMoe. 
I have never asked many particulars of your past life ; but^ ttBtil 
within the last few days, yoa loolced very like a man who had no 
other hope, than that of iMing ahle to die sometime. Why, Bow- 
land, vott look at this minute, tea years younger, than yoa did 
three days atto !** 

I oould believe this : for the change that had taken fistce in my 
soul was like passing from night to day. I was, indeed, happy, 
supremely happy : since Lenore had promised to he mine. That 
day I did not thitik of poor Jes-^'ie, until after my return home : 
when Mrs. Nagger, while settiug my tea beibre me, put the 
question : 

Please, sir; how is the poor young lady who was here this 
morning ? She was such a nice creetur, I'm anxious to hear if she 

be well a^ain." 

Thii wiid the most reasonable remark I had heard the old 
housekeeper make, during all my ac^quaintancc with her. She had 
given utterance to a long speech, without onoe using her fiivonrito 
eipressioQ. The iaot was something wonderful; and that is 
probably the reason why I have recorded it. In answer to her in. 
terrogafeory, I told her, that I had neither seen nor heard of the 
younr lady since the morning. 

^ Then morels the pity !' rejoined Mrs. Nagger. If men have 
no regard for such a lovely creetur as her, it*s no wonder /have 
never found a husband. Hore's the pity, sir! That's ail JfcMi 
sav." 

Mrs. Nagger was a good servant; but my sister-in-law and her 
mother were often displeased with her : on account of a disposition 

she often displayed for meddling too much with what did not, or 
should not have concerned^ her. Sh^^ Fieemed to consider herself 
one of the family ; and entitled to knuw the affairs of every mem- 
l>er of it ; althoui^h 1 believe she was prompted to this, by a feeling 

of friendship and [i^ tod will." 

" Nagger," 1 once heard my brother's wifii say to her, " I think 
you give yourself much more trouble, than is re<j^uired from you." 

** More's the pity, maam !" answered N jigger. 

*' Yi)u must not interfere with what docs not concern you," con- 
tinued Mrs. Stone. ** If you do, I shall have to dispense with your 
servioes." 

^ If you do, maam, more's the pity ! That*s all I can say.** 
^ I wish it was all yon oould say. Then, perhaps, we afaonld 
agree very welLf 
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^TIm morel don't trouble about y ur bomness/' rejoined Mn. 
Nagger, *'tlie more*8 the pity for us allT 

I Selieve that my sister-in-law knew this ; or if not, abe probably 
thought that a better servant would be diffieult to obtain ; and 
Nagger continued to keep her place. I had promised to call again 
at captain No well's, that aame eyening, and take my brother, and 
his wife, and her mother, along with me. The Captain wished to 
see them before setting sail ; and had urged me to bring them to 
his house — a request with which I was but too ready to comply : as 
I was desirous to show LoiK^re to my relations. I communicated 
my intention to them ; and asked if they had made any engagement 
for the evening. 

**No, I think not. Have yon, William ?'* asked Mrs. Stone. 
Not tlmt I know of," any wo rod my brother, "unless it be to 
make ourselves happy at our own fireside.'* 

" I am to be married in six days," said I, " and there is no time 
to lose in getting you acquainted with my intended. I have prom- 
ised to take you all to see her this evening — if 1 can induce you to 
go. What say you ? Will you accompany me 1" 

They looked at each other. 
I cannot telV said Mrs. Stone. ^ What do you say, mother? 
What do you think William. I am impatient to see Rowland's 
choice ; but would it be etiquette for us to ^to-night 

What do we care for etiqnetter said William. I, for one, 
am above it. Let us go 

An hour afterwards, we were all on the way to the residence of 
Captain Nowell. On being ushered into the drawing-room, my re- 
latives were surprised to meet an old acquaintance — the captain of 
the ship, on which they had voyaged some thousands of miles. The 
Captain first introduced them ti) his wife ; and then to his step- 
daughter. I had before mentioned her name to my brother — while 
giving him a brief history of the life I had led, afler parting from 
him in Dublin. 

On hearing the name, he gazed upon Lenore for a moment with 
evident admiration. Then turning to me, he inquired, "Is this the 
lost one, Rowland?" 

I answered in the afl'innative. 
I am reading a romance of real life," said William, as he grasp- 
ed Lenore^s hand, with a grasp no other but a true sailor could giye. 
Need I add that we passed that evening in the enjoyment of such 
happineis, as is only allowed to hearts that throb with innocence 
and honesty I 
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CHAPTER XCI. 

▲ LITTSK OF SAO fllOlTZnOAHCX. 

NfifKt morning, as I was on my way to Lenore, I thonglit of Jessie. 
I WAS reminded of her by the ringing of bells. It might not have 
been tor her wedding ; bat no doubt at that same hour the betls of 
some ehurch were tolling Ihe annonnoement of the ceremony, that 
was to make her a wife. Poor Jessie f 1 could not ]ielp feeling 
sorrow for her. That peUy that should have produced joy both to 
her and myself, fell upon mj ear in tones of sadness ! 1 fancied^ 
nay, 1 knew it — ^that whatever might be her future fate, she was it 
that moment unhappy ! Engrossed as 1 was in mj own happiness, 
it was not natural 1 should long dwell upon the misery of another; 
and I soon ceased to think of her. 

"Jessie is not related to me, nor my family,*' thought I, "by way 
of stiflinrr my regrets, ''she will soon forget her present griefs; and 
perhaps be as happy as myself." I offered up a silent prayer, that ' 
such should be the event. I saw Lenore ; passed with her a pleas- 
ant hour or two, and then learnt that my company was on that 
day no lunger required. Great preparations were being made for 
the marriage. Every one in the house appeared to be busy — Lenore 
included — and as she cuuld devote but little time to entertaining me, 
1 took leave of her, and returned home. On entering my room, 1 
found a letter awaiting, me. It lay upon the table ; and, drawing 
sear, I cast my eye over the superscription. I saw that the writ> 
Sng was in a female hand ; though not one fiuniliar to me. Trcm 
w&m could the letter he? Something seemed to whisper in my 
ear the word : Jessie." She could not have written to me— least 
of all at that hour — unless to communicate something of importance; 
and I hastily tore open the envelope. I lay hefore my readers a 
copy of that ominous epistle : 

•* Rowland, 

" The hour has arrived ! The bells are rinpingr for the ceremony ; yet I am 
Bittin^f hero in my chamber — alone — alouti iu my auj^uish ! I hear hurried move- 
ments below, and the sound of joyful voioes->~th<i voioes of tboite who oome to 
celebrate my wedding-day ; nnd yet I move not ! 

"1 know that my sorrows will soon be at an end! Before another hour ha;^ 
passed awa\ , my ttool will be wafted to another world I Ted, Kowland ! BUrt 
not — but wlien tiiose eyes, which have lons^ haunted rac in my dreams shall be 
gazing on these lines, the poor, lone ffirl who loved you, and soueht your love 
mntarn, winiiavsMsiedtossist HsrsoulwiUlwatratftommagoaiMcf 
thiaomsiwoildl 
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" Rowland ! something tells me that I mnst not marry : that I muat not enter 
yonder i^uered edifice, and pledge myself to one ^ heu 1 lovt another. My etm- 
aciencc rebels ajruinst it. 1 will TieVer do it! I will dio ! 

*• You told ma you Imd I'ouiid the long lost one you love. May she know all 
the happiness that is deiiied to nie ! May every blessing from Heaven fall npon 
her head; and moke lier lifo one bliasfal dreaiu^aeb as I odgo hoped might be 
mine I 

**I know that when jon read this, the iiiat itnpniae of yonr manly heart will 

be to try to 8UVC. But it is too late! Bffore you could nnrh ine, I shall hart 
domd my eyeM in death ! My last pniyc r Hhidl be, that you may receive every 
earthly blessing ; and that you may lung live in happiness to love her you have 
Chosen as your wife ! 

*' Perhaps in yonr reveries, in solitude, or when your heart is sad - God gjuwt 
tliat may never be ! you may bestow a thought on her whose heart you wun m 
a foreign land ; and who, in her dymg hour, breaUied only prayers for your wel- 
fnrp. in such a time, and when sneh thoughts may wander through your mind, 
1 would, that you tiiink my only sm in life was in loving you too truly I 

Farewell, SowUod t Farewell for ever 1 

I rushed out into the street ; and hailed a cab. 
Put your hone to his greatest speed," cried I to the driver, 

** Reach the house, as soon as ever you can !" 

" What house ?" asked the cabby. 

I gave the address ; and sprang into the vehicle. The driver and 
horse both seemed to sympathise with my impatience : for each ap- 
earrj to exert himself to the utmost. I reached the street; but, 
eibre arriving at the house, I could see a crowd of people collect- 
ed about the door. Their movements betokened great agitation. 
Something very unusual had certainly happened. It was nut like 
the excitement caused by a wedding ; for — 

*' Then and there was hurry to and fro. 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distreaa; 
And cheeka aU pale, which but an hour ago 
Bluflhed aft the preiae of their own lovelineea.*' 

My arrival was not noticed by any member of the family. They 
were up-stairs, and I saw noue of them ; but from one of their 

fuests, I obtained the details of the sad story. I was indeed, as 
essie had said in her letter, too late/ A few minutes before my 
arrival^ she bad been found dead in her dressing room — ^with a hot> 
tie of prussio acid hy her side ! I rushed haSs. into the cab ; and 
ordered the driver to take me home again. 1 was too much 
unmanned^ to remain a minute longer in that house of wue. I had 
suffered great mental agony on many previous occasions. When 
alone, with the body of my companion Hiram — whom 1 iiad ueg* 
lected when on the " prospecting" expedition in California — my 
thoughts had been £u from pleasant. Tbey were not agreeable 
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when I saw my friend, Richard Guinane, by his own act fall a corpse 
before Great was the pain 1 felt, when standing by the 

ilde of poor stormy Jack ; and looking upon his last agonies. So 
was it, when niy mother left me ; but all these — even the gi ief I 
felt when told tiiat Leuore was married, were nothing to the anguish 
I experienced, wiiile riding h ^iue through the crowded streets of 

London, and trying to realize the awful reality that Jessie H 

had committed suicide. A heart that but an hour ago Iiad been 
throbbing with warm love — and that love for me — was now cold 
and still. A pur*^ spirit, altogther devoted to me, had passed 
away — passed into eternity with a prayer upon her righteous lips; 
and that prayer for myself! My anguish at her untimely end, was 
mins^led with the fires of regret. I submitted my conscience to a 
strict self-eiamlnatioQ. Had I ever deceived her, by preteiidiiig a 
love 1 did not feel? Was I, in any way, to blame for the sin she 
had committed ? Did 1 in any way, lead her to that act of self. 
deitniAtloii ? Gould her parents, in the agony of their grief, re- 
proach me* ftic anything ] These questions naonted me all that 
night ; and I slept not I even endeavoured to remember some- 
thtnff in my eonduot^ which had been wrong. But I could not : for I 
I had never talk to of love. In all that had passed between us, | 
I had been true to Lenore. In the voyage of her life, her hopes^ as 
well as her existence, had been wrecked upon me ; but I was no 
more to blame than the rock, unmarked on map or charts against 
which some noble ship has been dashed to pieces, ki that nad let- 
ter, Jessie had expressed a hope that I would think of her, and be* 
lieve her only guilty of loving me too well. That wish died with 
her ; but obedience still lives with me. When I returned home, on 
the day of her death, I locked myself in my chamber; and read 
that letter over and over aijain. No thoughts — not even 
of i^enore— could keep the rain of sorrow from dimmin£^ my eyps, 
and drowning my cheeks. Life may be long ; faith, hope, and even 
love for Leuure, may become weak within mo : but never shall be 
effaced from my heart, the deep feeling of sorrow for the sad fate « 

of Jessie IT . May her spirit be ever blessed uf (Tod ! 1 

To her fanii] y and friends, there was a mystery about the cause .1 
of her death, that they could not unravel. Iler letter t > mo would j 
have explained all j but that letter I did not produce. It would 
only have added fuel to the fire of their grief— causing it to burn 
with greater fierceness, and perhaps to endure longer. I had too 
much respect for her memory to exhibit that epistle to any one, 
and see it printed, with the usual vulgar commentary, in the papers 
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of the day. The unfortunate ending of her life is now an event of 
the past ; and her parents have goue to rejoin her in another and 
happier world, else that letter would still have remained iu the se- 
cret drawer — from which it has now beeu taken. 



CHAPTER XCIL 

THK BOUJNa BTONX AT BSBT. 

One bright May morning, from the turrets of two London churches 
pealed forth the s(jund of bells. Sadly discordant were they in tone ; 
yet less so, than the causes for which they were being tolled. One 
was solemnly aniK^uncing the funeral of one, who had lived too long, 
or died loo huuii. Its niournful iiionutone proclaimed, that a spirit 
had departed from this world of woe ; while the merry peals of the 
other betokened a ceremony of a far different character: that in 
vhieh two soula were being united— *to enjoy the supremest happi- 
ness upon earth. 

It seemed a strange coincidence, that the rery day chosen for my 
marriage with Lenore should be the one appointed for the funeral 

of Jessie H . And yet such chanced to be the case. I kmyr 

it ; and the knowledge made me sad. 

Tliere was a time, when I would not haye believed, that a cloud 
of sorrow could have oast its shadows over my soul, on the day I 
should be wedded to Lenore. But I did not then understand my- 
self; or the drcumstances in which Fate was capable of placing me. 

Ten years have elapsed, since that day of minjiled joy and mid- 
ness — ten years of, I may almost say, unalloyed happiness, in the 
companionship of a fond affectionate wife. During this tiine, I have 
made a few intimate friends; and tliLre is not one of them would 
believe — from the quiet, contented iiumner in which now passes my 
time that I had ever been a " Rolling Stone." Since becoming a 
"Benedict," I have not been altogether idle. Believing that no 
man can enjoy life, so well as he who takes a part in its affairs, I 
was not long settled in London, before entering into an occupation. 
I am now in partnership with Captain Nowell, who hse long since 
professionally forsaken the sea ; and we are making a fair fortune, 
as ship agents and owners. The only misunderstanding that has 
erer arisen between my brother William and myself, has been an 
occasional dispute : as to which of us is the happier. 

We often hear from the " Elephant*' and our water Martha. 
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The last letter received from them, informed vin : that we might 
iso< )n expect to sec them on a visit to the " old CDutitry." After the 

niehtnchr»ly event that deprived them of their dauL'htpr, Mr. H 

and his laiuily cuulJ no lonirer endure a residence in England : but 
returned tu ineir colonial home. They'lived to see little Rosa iii;u- 
ried, and happy — ^some compensation, perhaps, for the sorrow caused 
by her sister's sad fate. Cannon and Vane 1 only knew afterwards 
as occasional acquaintances. 1 have just heard of their meeting in 
Paris ; where a quarrel ocourred between them — fesultingiaa duel, 
in wbiofa the the latter was killed. I have also heard, that, since 
the affidr. Cannon has been seen at Baden-Baden— eanung his live> 
lihood as the croupier of a gaming table ! Mrs. Nagger and my 
brotlieT^s wife did not continue many months under the same roof; 
and the old housekeeper is now a member of my housebold— a cir« 
cumstance of which I am inclined to say in her own words, " More's 
the pity but this reflection is subdued, every time it arisesi, by 
respect for her many good qualities, and a regard for the wd&re of 
my children. Her days will probably be ended in my house ; and, 
when that time comes, I shall perhaps feel inclined to erect over 
her grave a stone bearing the inscription, 

** JAjn l>JM»MMf died, ^*And mon't tho pity.*' 

Yet^ I hope that many years may pass, ere I shall be colled upon 
to incur any such expense on her acoount. There was a time when 
roaming through the world, and toiling for Lenore, I thought I was 
happy. When riding over the broad plateattz of Mexico, amidst 
. the scenes <^ lonely grandenr that there surrounded me — as also 
when toiling amidst the scenes of busier life in California — i believ- 
ed my existence to be one of perfect happiness. I was travelling, 
and toiling, for Lenore. But now that years have passed, and 
aoie is mine — I find that what I then deemed happiness was but a 
prophetic dream. It is while seated by my own tranquil hearth, 
with my children around me, and she by my side— that true happi- 
ness finds its home in my heart. 

When I allow my thoughts to dwell solemnly on the gifts that 
God has "bestowed upon me, 1 feel grateful to that Providence that 
has watched over my fortunes, and ruled my heart to love only one 
— only " Lost Lshoks/' 
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